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RA'DIX (ra‘diks)n. 1, the root of a plant 2, the base number of a 
system, as 10 in the decimal system 3, a root word. 

In the questions we are called to raise and the issues we face, we 
realize that we are called to be a people radically set apart from the 
world system because of our rootedness in Christ. Jesus Christ is our 
base for analysis, our measure of truth, our hope for living. 
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rambee Christian School mural, courtesy of Voice of Calvary 


by John Perkins 


he night some Mississippi 

police officers beat me al- 
most to death was the night 
God gave me compassion for 
whites. 

It was Saturday, February 7, 
1970, about 6:30 p.m. The sun 
was just going down. Two vans 
driven by Louise Fox and 
Doug Huemmer were return- 
ing students to Tougaloo Col- 
lege near Jackson from Men- 
denhall where they had joined 
us in a civil-rights march. In 
Plain, Mississippi, a few miles 
after the vans rolled over the 
line separating Simpson 
County from Rankin County, 
the highway patrol car that 
had trailed them from Men- 
denhall flashed on its blue 
lights and cut in between the 
two vans, signaling for Doug to 
pull over. 

A few minutes later our 
phone was ringing. It was 
Louise. “The people in Doug’s 
van have been taken to the 
Brandon jail.” 

Reverend Curry Brown, Joe 
Paul Buckley, and I set out for 
the Rankin County Jail in Bran- 
don to set bail for Doug and his 
group. 

During the 45-minute drive 
up Highway 49 my mind 
churned. Why had the police- 
man let Louise go? To call me? 
Was it a trap? Was another 
ambush waiting for us on High- 
way 49? 

We got to the county court- 
house and jail, and a highway 
patrolman showed us where to 
park. We had met no ambush 
on the highway. We got out of 
the car and told the patrolman, 
“We'd like to see the sheriff.” 

“Okay,” he said. “You stay 
here and I'll go tell him you're 
here.’ Moments later, out of 
the building came not Sheriff 
Edwards but a dozen highway 
patrolmen. They searched us, 
arrested us, and even before 
they got us to the building 


started beating us. It was an ambush after all. 

Inside the jail house the nightmare got worse. At least 
five deputy sheriffs and seven to twelve highway patrolmen 
went to work on us. Sheriff Edwards joined in. 

Here's how I described that scene later in the court trial: 
“When I got to the jail and saw the people in jail, of course I 
was horrified as to why we were arrested, and when I got in 
the jail Sheriff Jonathan Edwards came over to me right 
away and said, ‘This is the smart nigger, and this is a new 
ballgame. You're not in Simpson County now; you are in 
Brandon.’ He began to beat me, and from that time on they 
continued beating me. I was just beat to the floor and just 
punched and really beaten.’”! 

Manorris Odom, one of the Tougaloo students there, tes- 
tified that Sheriff Edwards beat me so hard that his “shirt 
tail came out.”? During the beatings I tried to cover my 
head with my arms, but they beat me anyway till I was lying 
on the floor. Even then they just kept on stomping me, kick- 
ing me in the head, in the ribs, in the groin. I rolled up into 
a ball to protect myself as best I could. The beatings just 
went on and on. 

It got worse as the night went on. One officer brought a 
fork over to me and said, “Do you see this?” And he jammed 
it up my nose. Then he crammed it down my throat. Then 
they beat me to the ground again and stomped on me. 

Because I was unconscious most of the time, I don’t re- 
member much about the others. I do know that Doug and 
some of the students were beaten, and suffered greatly. 

I remember their faces twisted with hate. It was like look- 
ing at white-faced demons. For the first time I saw what 
hate had done to those people. These policemen were poor. 
They saw themselves as failures. The only way they knew 
how to find a sense of worth was by beating us. Their racism 
made them feel like “somebody.” 

When I saw that, I just couldn't hate back. I could only 
pity them. I said to God that night, “God, if you will let me 
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That night in 


the Brandon jail 
I had for 


the first time seen 
how the 
white man was 
a victim of his 
Own racism. 


get out of this jail alive’ —and I really didn’t think I y 
maybe I was trying to bargain with him—“I really w 
preach a gospel that will heal these people too.” 
Well, although the students who watched ove 
through the night in that jail cell were sure for a whiles 
was dead or about to die, I came out alive—and with 
call. My call to preach the gospel now extended to w 
That night in the Brandon jail I had for the first timo 
how the white man was a victim of his own racism. F 
first time I wanted to bring him a gospel that could se 
free. But that was only a start. I still harbored in my h 
deep-seated bitterness against whites for all they had 
to me and my family. It went back to the night when | 


pt. Back beyond that to my mother’s death. As my 
hnt through the Mississippi courts and the majority of 
(proved to be just as racist as the policeman who had 
|killed me, my bitterness grew. There was no justice 
jack man. 

jbeating and the frustration and bitterness that fol- 
took their toll. In July 1970 I had a heart attack. I was 
lized in Mound Bayou, a small black community 
had helped organize co-ops. After a partial recovery 
1 myself back in the same hospital with ulcers. Dr. 
y Sanders, a black doctor, had to take out two-thirds 
stomach. 

hg in that hospital bed I had a lot of time to think. I 
bught about blacks and whites. About how, in a coun- 
t claimed to stand for “liberty and justice for all,” a 
man in Mississippi could get no justice. I thought 
how, in Mississippi, “Christians” were the most racist 
of all. How white preachers were in on mest of the 
rs of civil-rights leaders. How Sunday-school 
rs were leading members of the Klan. I thought of 
he white “Christian” businessmen supported the 
}economic system that exploited blacks. I began to 
hat maybe there was only one way to go—to give up 
ites and white Christians and just work for me and 


uld start a little gospel radio station right there in 
Bayou that would broadcast to the blacks all through 
taarea. I could feature Bible preaching and good gos- 
nsic, and Vera Mae and I could live here in Mound 
where there were no more than half a dozen whites. 
Id just leave all that struggle behind us. 
when I was most tempted to give up, about to decide 
he gospel couldn't reconcile—at least not in Men- 
ll, Mississippi—two doctors administered healing 
spirit as they cared for my body. Dr. Joanne Rob- 
ne of the few white persons in the center, and Dr. 
rs, a black, were images of hope—living examples of 
iliation. 
hope began to flicker again. I thought of the white 
> in Mendenhall who had not bowed their knees to 
ere was Mr. Neely, head of the savings and loan who 
ptten blacks to save there, and blacks had benefited 
t. When many people in the civil-rights movement 
ouble getting credit, Mr. Neely never turned his back 


re was Mr. Boyles, who carried our insurance. While 
churches lost their insurance because they were 
ag for civil rights, we didn’t lose insurance on any- 
—our church building, our car, or any of our 
es—because Mr. Boyles stuck with us. 

1 then there was Mr. Barnett, a blacksmith and piano 
Growing up in the black community of Hawlpond, he 
ing gospel music in black churches. Probably because 
friendships he formed growing up, he never turned 
ck on blacks. He helped us put our old school-bus 
on a new chassis, tuned up our piano, and supported 
ry way he could. 

i few white people in Mendenhall stood out as glim- 
of hope. And even when things looked darkest, when I 
wanted to run, I couldn’t get away from my new call— 
1ad called me to take the gospel to whites too. 

- Spirit of God worked on me as I lay in that bed. An 
formed in my mind: the image of a cross, of Christ on 


the cross. This Jesus knew what I had suffered. He under- 
stood. He cared, because he had gone through it all himself. 

He too was arrested and falsely accused. He too had an 
unjust trial. He too was beaten. Then he was nailed to a 
cross and killed like a criminal. But when he looked at the 
mob who had crucified him, he didn’t hate them; he loved 
them. He prayed, “Father, forgive them, for they do not 
know what they are doing” (Luke 23:34). 

His enemies hated, but he forgave. God wouldn't let me 
escape that. He showed me that however unjustly I had 
been treated, in my bitterness and hatred I was just as sinful 
as those who had beaten me. And I needed forgiveness for 
my bitterness. 

I read Matthew 6:14-15 again and again in that bed: “For if 
you forgive men for their transgressions, your heavenly 
Father will also forgive you. But if you do not forgive men, 
then your Father will not forgive your transgressions.” To re- 
ceive God's forgiveness, I was going to have to forgive those 
who had hurt me. As I prayed, the faces of those policemen 
passed before me one by one, and I forgave each one. Faces 
of other white people from the past came before me, and I 
forgave them. I could sense that God was working a deep 
inner healing in me that went far back beyond February 7, 
1970. It went clear back to my earliest memories of child- 
hood. God was healing all those wounds that had kept me 
from loving whites. How sweet God's forgiveness and heal- 


ing were. ; 

s soon as that happened, I saw how these unhealed 

memories had limited God’s will. I recalled a scene 
from 12 or 13 years before. I was still in California. God had 
just started talking to me about coming back to Mississippi. 
It was on one of those days that I went with the Christian 
businessmen to share my testimony in a prison camp. As the 
car climbed that southern California mountain road, I 
turned to Ed Anthony beside me. “Ed, God is calling me to 
preach the gospel to black people.” 

“John,” he responded, “God may be calling you to preach 

the gospel to everybody—not just blacks.” When Ed said 
that, I don’t think I understood how much he was saying. 


John Perkins 


I was beginning 
to understand what 
Ed Anthony meant. 

The same gospel 

that frees blacks 

also frees whites. 


Photo courtesy of Voice of Calvary 
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I came to Mississippi convincéd that because of the his- 
torical oppression of my people, God was calling me to 
preach the gospel especially to blacks. My whole drive for 
those first ten years was to lift blacks from their oppression. 
I heard the voices calling for black self-determination and 
black liberation, and I accepted that. What I really wanted 
in the ‘60s was for the whites to leave us alone, to let us be. 
Because of the hostility, I had very little contact with the 
white Mississippi community, 

Even as I felt that way, I knew intellectually that the Zos- 
pel was supposed to reconcile people across economic, ra- 
cial and social barriers. But that all seemed just theoretical 
until Brandon. At Brandon God showed me how racism had 
psychologically damaged whites as much as blacks. Through 


those sick men, God showed me the need to take a gospel of 


love to whites filled with hate. 

I was beginning to understand what Ed Anthony meant. 
The same gospel that frees blacks also frees whites. You can’t 
free one without the other, I was beginning to see what 
Martin Luther King saw long before: Our destiny was tied 
to their destiny. What liberated me liberated them: what 
liberated them liberated me. 

Demanding our rights had not softened the white com- 
munity as we hoped it would. Instead it had stiffened their 


opposition. Lying there on my bed I was able to se 
confronting white people with hostility was going to 
only war. If there was going to be any healing, it wouh 
to take place in an atmosphere of love. I had been tr 
demand justice. Now God was opening my eyes to 

and better strategy: seeking reconciliation. I cow 
bring justice for other people. As a Christian my ree 
bility was to seek to be reconciled. Then out of that 

ciliation, justice would flow. 

Affirmative action, integration and so on might be | 
but they alone were not justice. Real justice would nex 
achieved by passing laws or going to court. “Many sex 
rulers favor, but justice for man comes from the 
(Proverbs 29:26). True justice could come only as pe 
hearts were made right with God and God’s love mot 
them to be reconciled to each other. 

ow that God had enabled me to forgive the many: 

who had wronged me, I found myself able to truh 
them. I wanted to return good for evil. In my own life 
had cleansed away bitterness and hatred and replaced 
with love. If he could do that in my life, he could d 
other people too—whether black or white. 

Hope began to take root. God could heal the bitterr 
blacks and replace it with forgiveness. God could fi 
whites. He could move them beyond guilt-motivate 
tronization to responsible partnership with blacks in) 
ing justice. How that could be achieved I didn’t knov 
God called me. He gave me the dream. He would m 
happen. 

Well, the doctor said that I needed to put some dis 
between myself and the stress in Mendenhall. So w 
got out of the hospital, Vera Mae and I moved to Jac 
Dolphus took over as executive director at Mendenh 
worked on several projects in Jackson: consulting work 
a poverty program, business-development projects, a: 
forth. I had plenty to do. We had plenty to do. Wes 
going back to Voice of Calvary in Mendenhall for chu 

Then for a year (in ’72 and ’73) I traveled across the 
try on a Ford Foundation fellowship studying comm 
development. I observed Reverend Leon Sullivan’s; 
with Opportunities Industrialization Centers in Phil 
phia, Tom Skinner's work in New York, Jesse Jackson’ 
eration PUSH in Chicago, and several others. 

During that year, H. came to join us. When I had fir 
vited H., Td said, “Man, let’s go to Jackson and cq 
another VOC.” Well, by the time H. arrived we were s+ 
we wanted to start a new work in Jackson. Our visici 
Jackson went beyond our vision for Mendenhall. Fror 
very start we wanted the Jackson VOC to be a recom 
community, a fellowship of blacks and whites minister? 
blacks and whites, drawing into its fellowship both bt 
and whites. We wanted the Jackson VOC to be a recone 
community, freeing both blacks and whites from the 
udices that chained them. 


eo 
JOHN PERKINS is founder of the Voice of Calvary Ministries. 
author of many books and articles, including Let Justiced 
Down. This article is reprinted with permission from his ne 
book, With Justice for All, 1982, Regal Books. 
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'Perkins vs. State of Mississippi, p. 18 

Perkins vs. State of Mississippi, pps. 9, 19 
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et the apostle, writing to the church at Galatia, said: 
Y “When the time had come, God sent forth his son” 
(4:4). I'm going to discuss not the advent but rather 
‘modifying clause, “When the time had come. That 
ase suggests that God chooses to work his program and 
dreams into what happens in human life. 
Ve can assume that God would have liked to have sent 
us earlier. After all, why should all the preceding genera- 
1s have been denied what Jesus came to bring? Paul's 
ement suggests that God had to wait until the movement 
yuman life made the timing of Jesus’ coming appropri- 
- Had God chosen to call a committee together to advise 
1, I can imagine that someone would have said, “Lord, 
_this is not the time. After all, those brutal Romans are 
ing roughshod over everybody down there. Nobody's got 
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any real freedom, except for a few Romans. Lord, I don’t 
think it’s quite the time.” 

Someone else might have said, “Lord, you're talking 
about sending some new thoughts and ideas. Remember, 
those Greek philosophies are flowering all over the place. 
There’d be too much competition right now for the new con- 
cepts you want Jesus to bring.’ 

Another might have said, “Well, now, after all, Lord, 
youre talking about sending Jesus among the Jewish 
people. They are a miserable people captive in their own 
land under the heel of the Roman empire. It doesn’t seem 
as though this is the time and place.’ 

Yet from the vantage point of history, when we try to 
analyze what “the time had come” means, we can see that 
even the might of Rome was a tool in God's hand. The Pax 
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All of this goes 
to say that 
God is waiting now 

for his people 

to give him a moment 
when he can once again 
move with a new initiative 
in human affairs. 


Romana (Roman peace) meant that the disciples could cross 
any border as they sought to carry this new message 
throughout that part of the world. They didn’t have to get 
any visas or permits to move from one country to another. 
Those Roman roads, build to speed the oppressive military 
might of Rome, were the roads that carried the message of 
Jesus Christ. 

Those Grecian philosophers, raising questions they could 
not answer, created hungers and thirsts with which they 
could not adequately deal. Paul stood in the marketplaces of 
cities where the Grecian philosophies were known and de- 
clared this new and satisfying truth. And as for Jesus being 
born among the crushed and helpless Jewish people, how 
appropriate for the one who came to bring a message of 
strength through weakness, and victory through defeat, to 
be born among and to minister to the world through this op- 
pressed people. And so from the viewpoint of history we can 
see that God seized upon the movement in human affairs in 
order to bring his moment. 

All of this goes to say that God is waiting now for his 
people to give him a moment when he can once again move 
with a new initiative in human affairs. God again would 
bring something new as he repeatedly has brought some- 
thing new when his people were faithful. When his people 
gave him the opportunity and caught his dream, he could 
say, “The time is now.” 

et me illustrate three of those movements in history. 
Lan: there was in the Scripture the message that 
people should be free. Individuals should not be tram- 

pled by the dictates of a few people who determined the 
quality and quantity of their lives. But it was not until 1215 
A.D. that the Magna Carta as a first shoot out of the ground 
indicated that something new was in store for humanity 
with reference to human freedom. A few people understood 


8 
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that message, but it took five-and-a-half centuries fé 
little shoot of freedom to flower into the birth of our o 
tion, which brought a new degree of freedom into | 
society. And it took another couple of centuries for th: 
ety to wake up and realize that women ought to have 
in it too. That recognition is not yet complete. 

Everybody agreed to the underlying principle o 
dom. But when it came to the implications for humai 
ety and for our relationship to God as individuals: 
there were some who took offense at liberty. They | 
against it, quoting from Scripture to defend the divine 
of kings. 

There was in Scripture all the time the outlool 
should have made the exploitation of children in r 
mills, and factories unthinkable and impossible. Look! 
the latter part of the 19th century and the days of thes 
barons of industry, we remember the men whose nam: 
emblazoned on countless cornerstones and beautiful « 
at the entrances to schools and libraries. The tragedy 
much of their wealth was made possible because of tl 
ploitation of children in factories and in the depths of 
The red of the bricks of those memorial buildings spe: 
the children’s blood. The strength of the mortar er 
their tears. This abuse of child labor continued until! 
people began to realize that it was not right. Then 
weak people dared to attack an institution which wa: 
ducing millions of dollars. Everyone agreed to the prit 
that children should be cared for and developed, but 
it came to applying the principle there arose conflic: 
controversy. As late as 1922, the Supreme Court c 
United States declared unconstitutional a law design 
prevent the exploitation of children in interstate comm 
Congress then sought an amendment to the Constituti 
protect children, but the states refused to ratify it. Ani 


io 


his time dealt with that. And now that the ERA has 
e through, we can still trust God to get it done. 
e was also in Scripture, from the beginning, the out- 
at should have made slavery unthinkable and impos- 
ut it was not until George Fox, the Quaker, and a few 
ues caught a vision, caught a little later by William 
orce and his colleagues, that a few people began to 
t slavery was contrary to God's vision of human life. 
a handful of people understood the implications of 
sod was saying, yet the underlying principle was ac- 
by everybody. But when it was applied, when a few 
| said “Let’s put it to work; then there was conflict 
ntroversy. It was not until my grandfather was 20 
old that the shackles of slavery were struck from his 
God, as he looked at the brutalizing of individuals by 
and lords, the brutalizing of children by men who 
themselves Christians, the brutalizing of races in 
, must have asked, “How long, how long?” 
»d must now be waiting impatiently for his commu- 
nity to give him a chance for another initiative in 
numan life. It’s time for God’s people to accept and act 
e implications of the fact that God made one human- 
‘course everybody agrees with that fact. But let’s look 
he of the implications. If God made one humanity, 
3od has a justice for all humanity. His justice is not re- 
o the boundaries which the accidents of history have 
d between people, and which we call nations. We can 
ee with that. But then again, when we come to apply- 
o the realities of human life, then we find ourselves as 
:d as people were over the flowering of democracy and 
eeing of children or slaves. For if there is one justice, 
got to take a fresh look at how we’re running God's 
. If there is one justice, we've got to be concerned 
stice for all people. 
en that justice relates to the coffee I drank this morn- 
nd I drink that coffee with the knowledge that I can af- 
pb drink these gallons of it because some farmer in Co- 
a can't buy milk for his children this morning, then I 
0 look again at my coffee. When I realize that the little 
md my wife wears, small as it is, might be smaller—or 
iight not have one at all—were it not for the exploita- 
f black men in the mines of South Africa, then I have 
e another look at my wife’s ring. The examples go on 
n. I think about the thousands and thousands of Mexi- 
rmers who have been displaced from the little plots of 
litary land where they and their fathers before them 
ibsistence farming. Their land has been gobbled up by 
anies with American names, and those people have 
forced to flee to that huge human sore called Mexico 
where thousands and thousands come because there is 
ere else to go. And I eat the strawberries and as- 
us grown on their land. Yes, when we talk about 
nn justice, it means that you and I have got to rethink 
we are running God’s world. 
the second place, if God has created one humanity, 
- got to rethink the meaning of nationhood. At each 
in the development of human life we can be sure that 
eople who lived at that level thought they had reached 
nd of the line in the development of human society: 
umilies, clans, tribes, city-state, feudal system, and, 
nations. Somehow we have decided that God has 
ng better for the organization of human society than 
nhood as we know it. I would suggest that if God has 


created one human family, then probably God sees a better 
organizing principle than what we ve got. It’s time for some 
of us to try to begin to think God’s thoughts after him. 

I don’t want anybody to think I am anti-American. This 
nation means something to me that it means to very few of 
you. I have lived most of my life in faith, because the prom- 
ises of this nation were not real to me. I mean faith the way 
Paul described it, as “the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things unseen.” That's what democracy was to 


It’s time for 

God's people 

to accept and 

act out the 
implications of the 


fact that God 


made one humanity. 


me for most of my life, and I’ve lived long enough to see 
some of my hope and faith vindicated. As a black man I’ve 
learned to see this democracy at work changing things in a 
way that most people have never had to know. But I still 
have to ask, “These human fences which we have drawn and 
by which we have organized human society—is this all that 
God envisions for us?” 

In the third place, if God has created one humanity, 
we ve got to rethink the implications of war and reject it as 
an instrument of human society. We can no more justify the 
mass killing of Russians than we can justify the killing of 
people in Nevada or Alabama. We have come to a point in 
history when I’m sure God is saying, “Somebody listen. The 
time is now.” 

omebody must begin to hear God say, as he said about 

S the brutality of kings and rulers, as he said about the 

brutality to children, and as he said about the brutality 

of slavery, “These things shall not be.” There’s another sim- 

ilarity between feudalism, child labor, and slavery. That is, 

that despite the great division, great controversy, and even 

war over whether these things should change, nobody now 

would ever think of going back. Please God, let there be a 

day when people would never think of going back to the 
primitive days in which we now live. 

These dreams are not new. Micah spoke of days free of 
war, and Isaiah used virtually the same words. Yes, those 
dreams have been dreamed, but when will the time come 
when somebody, some few people, take God seriously, 
dream God’s dream and lay their lives on the line? Then 
God can smile and say, “At last. The time is now.” 


a 
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CLINTON MARSH is past moderator of the United Presbyterian 
Church in America. He worked in Africa for four years, based in 
Nairobi, Kenya. He is currently president of Knoxville College, 


Knoxville, Tennessee. 
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THE CHRISTIAN 
CONCILIATION SERVICE: 


An Alternative to the 
Legal System .. . by Elaine Rottman 
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hen addressing the church at 
Corinth, Paul demanded, “How 
dare one of your members take 
up a complaint against another 
in the law courts of the unjust instead of 
before the saints?” (1 Corinthians 6:1). 
Yet according to a spokesperson for the 
Christian Conciliation Service, Chris- 
tians spend approximately $25 million a 
year suing other Christians. 
Believing that legal disputes between 
Christians inhibit spiritual growth, 


cause bitterness, and divert energies 
from the building of God’s kingdom— 
besides costing the Christian commu- 
nity millions of dollars in legal fees each 
year—the Christian Conciliation Ser- 
vice seeks to return these conflicts to 
the church. The service calls itself “a 
peacemaking ministry providing Bibli- 
cally faithful alternatives of resolving 
disputes within the framework of the 
Christian church.” It is affiliated with 
the 4,000-member Christian Legal So- 


ciety of Oak Park, Illinois. 

The conciliation procedure i 
rected by a team of peacemakers: 
cally a lawyer, pastor, and layp 
with expertise in the area of dis 
The procedure is more informal 
that in secular courts and places 
less emphasis on “rights” and “ 
nicalities,’ which tend to foster a: 
sary relationships. The CCS recon¢ 
process emphasizes prayer and : 
cession, inner healing, careful liste: 


Continued on page 14 = 


| Th B 2 f Laury Eck, director of the Christian 
| eC ASIS Or Conciliation Service, says that the 

elle e purpose of the service is “to keep 
Reconciliation our eyes focused on Jesus Christ as 
the only one who is able to bring 
by Laury Eck true reconciliation and healing to 
the brokenness of legal conflict.” In 
this article he examines the Biblical 
approach to reconciliation. 


he Christian peacemaker, with eyes on Christ, looks to 
covenant rather than contract, recognizing that God 
has dealt with humankind through a series of covenants 
that structure the relationship and ought to form the 
pattern for relationships among people. By studying cove- 
nant theology, we have learned how covenanting can be 
used to develop commitment, cope with failure, set goals, 
and rebuild fractured relationships. In peacemaking we 
seek to enter into sacred covenantal commitments that are 
consistent with God’s covenant with humankind. 

The person who is really pursuing peace seeks right re- 
lationships rather than rights. Relationships between hus- 
band-wife, parent-child, employer-employee, brother-sis- 
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ter, etc., are more important than determining who is tech- 
nically right or wrong. Paul reminded us that we are all, as 
Christians, brothers and sisters in the Lord: “I appeal to you 
brothers and sisters, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that all of you agree with one another so that there may be 
no divisions among you and that you may be perfectly 
united in mind and thought (1 Corinthians 1:10). And “Let 
the peace of Christ rule in your hearts, since as members of 
one body you were called to peace” (Colossians 3:15). 

The Christian looks to right relationships within the body, 
helping parties to remember who they are in Jesus. They 
must recall the positive aspects of their relationship with 
each other in the past, common elements of their salvation, 
their common baptism, and the common Scripture they 
share. 

Rights are technical privileges that may belong to a per- 
son under the law of the land. Jesus laid down his rights for 
the sake of bringing us into a reconciled relationship with 
God. Satan often encourages us to exercise our rights, and 
to sue or negotiate for our rights. One of the things that 
peacemakers do in Christian conciliation is to help parties 
carefully discern when they should consider laying down 
their legal rights for the sake of a right relationship and 
obedience to Scripture. 

True peace-seekers go after reconciliation and restoration 
rather than retaliation, retribution, revenge, or repayment. 
“All this is from God, who reconciled us to himself through 
Christ and gave us the ministry of reconciliation” (2 Corin- 
thians 5:18). 

The basic reconciliation which must be accomplished 
with one or both parties is with God—perhaps through 
evangelism and discipleship. Reconciliation means making 
enemies friends, to win over to a friendly attitude again, to 
return to the friendly relations which have been lost, to 
reestablish something which has passed away. 

Peace is more than the absence of conflict. It is more than 
forgiveness, more than resolving the issues or solving the 
problem or settling the dispute. It is a restoration or recon- 
ciliation of the relationship. 
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The Scriptures tell us: “You have heard that it w 
you must love your neighbor and hate your enemy. Bi 
this to you: love your enemies and pray for those wha 
cute you’ (Matthew 5:43-44). Parties have to be rei 
that they are reconciled to God only to the extent th 
are reconciled to their enemies. Each of us can love 
more than we love our worst enemies. 

We must seek reconciliation or restoration insteac 
ribution, revenge, or repayment. Those are the halln 
our adversary legal system —parties may say that the 


Parties have to Hf 
reminded that the 

are reconciled to Ga 
only to the exter 

that they are reconcile 
to their enemie 


justice, but it is apparent in most cases that what thes 
is revenge. Parties must learn to put reconciliation al 
retaliation or “winning.” The Scriptures teach: “Don 
revenge, my friends, but leave room for God’s wrath 
is written: ‘It is mine to avenge; I will repay, says the 
(Romans 12:19). During peacemaking, parties have 
sider this and other Scriptures and ask themselves 
questions: 

Should I base my actions on the improper cono 
others? 

Have I allowed worldly precepts of self-defense 
geance, or personal gain to have an improper influe: 
my actions or attitudes? 

Do my attitudes in this dispute reflect need to see 1 
ponent “get what’s coming to him or her”? 


I trying to “teach” my opponent a lesson instead of 
ig God do that? 
e true Christian in the midst of conflict has a need to 
se or relinquish the problem and the opponent into 
hands rather than resisting the person. We have a de- 
o impose our own values and fail to let God take control 
2 situation. We try to resist. Yet the Scriptures say: “Do 
sist an evil person.. . . If someone wants to sue you and 
your tunic, let him have your cloak as well” (Matthew 
40). To release or relinquish is to turn the problem and 
ipponent over to God. 
hat we are willing to release, we are often permitted to 
. What we resist releasing and try to hang on to, we 
lose. 
ie Christian pursuing peace must truly repent of the 
.gdoing he or she has commited rather than to repeat it. 
r she must be willing to make restitution rather than to 
ly seek riches; monetary considerations should not con- 
lecision-making. There must be a willingness to resign 
n from positions of power and responsibility) rather 
to reign, a willingess to risk a loss of prestige and 
Pr. 
nristian peacemakers seek to “incarnate” themselves 
| the dispute of the parties, instead of insulating them- 
ts from the brokenness and bitterness of the dispute. 
3, our example, enfleshed himself in our sinful midst so 
he could understand and appreciate the conflict from 
a human and divine point of view. We, as believers, 
‘ become real and present in the midst of the parties’ 
ute. We must, to some extent, take on the nature of the 
es without taking on their sin, in order that we can un- 
tand the struggle and conflict and suffering from their 
point of view. To do this we go to their homes and to 
places of business. 
) incarnate oneself in the midst of a vicious struggle is to 
to become vulnerable, and often to give. One is not an 
ted bystander but a part of the solution. 
) insulate oneself is to set oneself apart from the prob- 
‘or conflict, to become detached from the parties, to 
rate as an island apart to avoid any of the suffering, 
tion, or pain of the parties. Lawyers often take this de- 
ive protectionist approach in recommending positions 
heir clients to take. (A whole new area of “defensive 
is coming to the fore.) 
looking to Scripture, the Christian peacemaker prefers 
approach characterized by simplicity rather than 
egy. Paul spoke of the simplicity of the gospel, which 
ides freedom from undue complexity, subtlety, cun- 
, or duplicity, The legal strategist who stands in the 
st of conflict is more like a military tactical adviser who 
ies in an abstruse science of planning and directing the 
cemaking approach,’ much in the same way that a mili- 
operation would be maneuvered. 
he approach of Jesus to making peace is that of a sensi- 
servant—it is sharing and sacramental. It requires care- 
tewardship of resources. It calls for submitting. It uses 
licating. It is simple. 


RY ECK, an Albuquerque, New Mexico, attorney, has re- 
y been appointed by the Christian Legal Society to serve as 


nal coordinator for its Christian Conciliation Service. 
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Everyone involved goes through 
a study of Bible passages dealing 
with reconciliation, the unity of 


—— Continued from page number 10 — — 
effective communication, and searching 
the Scripture. 

A party involved in a dispute usually 
makes the initial contact with the CCS. 
The service then contacts the other 
party. Scriptures about settling prob- 
lems in the church instead of in court 
are discussed with both parties. If both 
agree to use the service, a mediation 
team is assigned to the case. Everyone 
involved goes through a study of Bible 
passages dealing with reconciliation, 
the unity of the church, forgiveness, 
peace, love, justice, and other issues 
before coming to the first proceedings. 

The parties sign a mediation contract 
and the courts stand behind it. Media- 
tion resolves most conflicts, but in those 
cases where reconciliation does not 
occur, arbitration is used to reach a le- 
gally binding decision. 
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Lawyers volunteer their time in 
mediation. An initial fee of $50, and an 
additional fee of $100 if the conflict is 
not resolved after 16 hours of media- 
tion, are waived when participants are 
unable to pay. 

Typical cases handled are marital set- 
tlements, child-custody, family or 
neighbor conflicts, real-estate disputes, 
landlord-tenant problems, employer- 
employee problems, merchant-cus- 
tomer relations, conflicts within Chris- 
tian organizations, and some criminal 
matters. 

Domestic disputes make up a large 
share of the CCS caseload. Although 
concern has been expressed about get- 
ting involved in divorce cases, some 
CCS groups have decided that they 
should offer their services to divorcing 
Christians so that questions of property 
and children can be settled in a Chris- 


the church, forgiveness, peace, 
love, justice, and other issues bef 
coming to the first proceedings. 


tian way. Secular court procedure# 
to play up the bitterness bex 
partners and to dredge up pastt 
lems, especially in deciding chill 
tody. The CCS takes joy in the fa 
over half of the divorce cases the: 
handled end up with the individu 

getting a divorce. They are able ti 
the couple step over what ofte: 
small barrier separating them; 

tional courts frequently tend to 
the barriers higher. 

One case processed by the CC 
reported in their newsletter invo 
woman and her estranged husban| 
was on parole for various cr? 
charges. Although a divorce acticy 
been filed, the case was referr 
CCS. The parties engaged in a se 
joint meetings and eventually 
reconciled. Resources from the | 
tian community helped with dru 


1 problems, job counseling, and 
difficulties. 
a dispute between a Christian 
and a party to whom the school 
dly owed money, the dispute was 
ed by showing the parties the first 
al step in conflict resolution: that 
rivate meeting between the par- 
the absence of the mediators. In 
cases submitted to CCS for con- 
n it is discovered the parties have 
any people about the seriousness 
ir allegations—except the other 


S. Brandon, CLS associate ex- 
e director, said that 95 percent of 
who filed lawsuits before coming 
centers returned to court only to 
heir cases dismissed. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
h of the CCS is a pilot program of 
LS, which also has centers in 
sfield, CA; Denver; Detroit; 
o, CA; Kansas City, MO; Los 
es; Minneapolis, MN; San Rafael, 
Seattle; and Washington, D.C.; 
0 more in the planning stage. 
ry Eck is chief-administrator of 
Il-time Albuquerque program. 
vhilosophy of reconciliation 
ed after years of troubles in his 
nal life. Born in Bozeman, Mon- 
to a family of achievers, he re- 
d degrees from Montana State, the 
ersity of Montana Law School, and 
ard Law School. He maried Pam 
er, started a family, and began a 
law practice. He soon found him- 
sarning $70,000 a year and living 
m architect-designed home in 
oula. 
k’s world began to tumble as he 
to alcohol, drugs, and involvement 
organized crime. Eck said about 
seriod in his life, “The more I rep- 
ited people who were bitter, the 
I became like them.” (People, May 
81). He spent time in and out of 
hiatric hospitals and even spent a 
time in jail on charges—later dis- 
sd—of stealing _ prescription 
‘<s. His wife left him in 1976 and 
od with the children to New 
co, where her parents lived. Soon 
that, Eck had a near-fatal auto acci- 
in Mexico. His father got him out 
Mexican jail and into a San Antonio 
ital. 
k was seriously injured and wanted 
e. He refused to allow the doctors 
erform necessary surgery. It was 
because he had previously given 
ther power of attorney that he un- 
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derwent surgery against his will. Eck 
remembers his father sobbing at his 
bedside and the powerful realization of 
how much this man must love him. 
During his recovery he decided to “sim- 
ply give God authority over my life.” 
In 1977 Eck moved to Albuquerque 
to try for a reconciliation with Pam. 
They underwent months of counseling 
with an Episcopal priest who was also a 
psychologist. They reconciled. That 
same year Eck learned of the part-time 
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CCS chapters around the country. 
He opened a full-time Albuquerque 
chapter. 

The Albuquerque Center is now staf- 
fed by more than 70 attorneys who vol- 
unteer to handle more than 500 cases: 
per year. Most of the money for the con- 
ciliation service comes from donations. 

In the accompanying article, Laury 
Eck addresses what Jesus referred to as 
the “weightier matters of the law’ —jus- 
tice, repentance, love, and forgivenesse 
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COUNTERPOINT 


Being a Woman in Gods Fami 


ithout a doubt, Betty Friedan’s 
Wirwsi The Feminine Mystique, 
written almost 20 years ago, 
helped to initiate a revolution for 
women and women’s rights. Thousands 
of women agreed with the frustrations 
and unhappiness she expressed in that 
book. 

In the two decades since, women 
have won many battles for equality both 
within the world and personally. Their 
abilities and talents are being utilized in 
many new and varied fields of business. 
Women who stay at home with their 


children often do so out of choice and 
feel good about their role. Children are 
learning more responsibilities in main- 
taining a home since mothers are out 
more. Fathers also are participating 
more in child-rearing and home respon- 
sibilities. 

[It sounds healthy and good. But is it? 
What has been going on inside women’s 
minds in recent years, and how do they 
feel about their relationship with men? 

Betty Friedan’s latest book, The Sec- 
ond Stage, reexamines women today to 
see how they are dealing with their new 


by Martyde Laveaga Stew 


freedom. Women today are fac 
reality that they are not supery 
they cannot be a super careery 
super wife, and super mother. 
women have such high ideals ; 
pectations for each of those role 
have difficulty in relaxing thei 
dards and accepting somethir 
than perfection. Besides feelin: 
trated in combining many roles, ' 
still struggle with their need for - 
Dr. Penelope Russianoff in her 
Why Do I Think I Am Nothing wi 
Man?, has found in her years o: 


that “thinking they are nothing 
t a man is a problem women 
egardless of marital status—and 
egardless of age, nationality, in- 
upbringing, professional stand- 
ligion, and personal appearance.” 
und in her studies that for all the 
ement in the working world, 
h “still tend to get their refuge, 
teem, and pride more from the 
the family and the man they 
i 
tte Dowling in her book, The 
ella Complex, carries this need 
man further as she writes about 
’s hidden fear of independence. 
pur years of research concluded 

“womens deeply rooted 
plogical wish to be taken care of 
meone else, to be relieved of the 
ite ~=responsibility for them- 
...to be saved.” 

ould be noted that although this 
mn is true for many women, it is not 
rsal. Also there are men who con- 
y need a woman's love to feel their 
orth. Christians are not excluded 
feeling this way; in fact, the 
h has often promoted these 
‘hts (whether intending to or not). 
her studies Russianoff discovered 
ecurring thread for understanding 
roblem, calling it “The Noah’s Ark 
r.” Life comes in pairs. As young 
en, most of us saw our parents as a 
nd their friends as couples. We 
‘up feeling that this completeness 
souple was what we should strive 
Nhat we saw with our eyes was 
ly affirmed by the movies and 
media. 
rtainly the church and Christian 
1izations prepare women for mar- 

and roles as wife and mother 
+ than being primarily an adult 
an. Most high-school Bible studies 
iss sex, dating, and marriage, but 
ttle about completeness as a single 
yn. A girl is warned to save herself 
hat particular guy God has picked 
or her. The buildup on preparing to 
f your spouse forces a girl to feel 
life really won’t begin until I meet 
"And when a young woman falls in 
and marries, she feels a sense of 
h relief. “I made it. I got the man I 
What else really matters?” Often 
e studies for newly marrieds review 
ages on man as provider for the 
ly and woman as a good wife, 
mate, and mother. Rarely do you 
‘of women being encouraged to use 
- own talents and gifts apart from 


husband and family. If she is unhappy or 
depressed, she believes she must not 
be doing enough for them. So she is set 
up for needing validation as a person 
from her husband and/or children. 

t is worth noting at this point that al- 
| as men are encouraged to have 

a family, they are primarily encour- 
aged to find a career within their tal- 
ents. They focus on pursuing that goal 
and finding fulfillment in career 
achievements. A wife and family are 
wonderful additions to a man’s life. Yet 
for a woman it is different. Although she 
might pursue a career, she still thinks of 
finding that “someone” to share her life 
with. 

Thus, society, church, family, institu- 
tions, and women themselves socialize 
young women to find a man and make 


him happy. From many directions they 
come to marriage believing that this 
person will give them endless love and 
happiness. 

With so many expectations placed on 
a marriage it is no wonder that disillu- 
sionment often appears in the course of 
it. Whether it’s how clean the house is, 
or how delicious dinner was, or how 
well I presented a proposal at work 
today, women still seem to need men to 
reaffirm them as people. Besides being 
unhealthy for a woman, such expecta- 
tions put on a husband prove impossi- 
ble for him to meet. This outlook makes 
a man responsible for his wife's happi- 
ness or unhappiness. 

One night recently I was depressed 
and started crying. While talking with 
my husband it was easy to reach out and 
blame it on him—*“You're not home 


enough, you don't help enough, we 
don't talk enough.” He sat stunned, not 
able to believe my accusations. A few 
hours later I was able to figure out what 
was really bugging me,:and it was not 
my husband. Yet, unconsciously, I 
figured it was he—wasn’t he supposed 
to make me happy? 

After many years of hearing what 
“ideal” marriages and husbands are, re- 
ality paints a different picture. We are 
sinful people, and as muchas we do try 
to serve each other, we fail. A woman 
becomes discouraged when her ideals 
are not lived up to. “Where is my knight 
in shining armor? How can he treat me 
this way? I thought married people 
share and communicate and draw closer 
to each other. This is not happening in 
my marriage!” 

As she tries to figure out what's gone 
wrong, she lays still more expectations 
on herself and her spouse. In Passive 
Men, Wild Women, Pierre Mornell 
states that the higher the expectations 
we place on ourselves, the more disap- 
pointments we discover in the reality of 
marriage. In his years of counseling, he 
found that a man becomes more and 
more absorbed in being a success in the 
business world, and at the end of the 
day he retreats into his home and de- 
sires quiet. Yet a woman, regardless of 
whether she has worked at home or in 
an office during the day, still has a need 
to make a close connection in a relation- 
ship at night. Thus, the author de- 
scribes “wild women” who want confir- 
mation of their relationship with a man, 
and passive men who want to phase out 
deep thoughts until the next day at 
work. 

nother result that stems from fail- 
A“ to live up to each other's ideals 
is guilt. Each person in a relation- 
ship feels a tremendous sense of failure 
when they can’t find happiness in the 
standards society has set up for them. 
Yet Christ calls us to freedom. Where is 
that freedom in marriage? 

Before we can look at ourselves in re- 
lation to a man, we must first look at 
who we are—all by ourselves. God 
created us complete within ourselves 
and to be in fellowship with him and 
with other human beings. Christ came 
to bring us new life and new directions 
for our lives as disciples of Jesus. He ac- 
cepts and loves us just as we are. That 
sounds so simple, yet it is where we fail 
most. Although we know that the 
Creator of the universe loves us just as 
we are, we continually try to win God's 
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approval or the approval of other men 
and women. 


What does Christ call women to be if 


they aren't to be dependent on men? 
How does he see the relationship fit to- 
gether? Christ was complete as a 
human, yet not married, so from his life 
we know we can be complete as single 


people. Yet Christ had a community of 


men and women whom he loved and 
who loved him. With his disciples and 
women and men who followed him, 
Christ had deep, meaningful relation- 
ships. He needed their support, not ina 
heavily dependent way, but as one 
friend needs another friend. Whether 
we are single or married, every Chris- 


tian needs to have a close group of 


friends whom she or he can call on for 
support and encouragement. 
In past decades and centuries, the ex- 


tended family was the larger body for 
support. But today we often are small 
nuclear families trying to make a go of 
it on our own with only one other adult 
to struggle along with. Yet if we learn 
to trust our lives, fears, children, and 
struggles toa larger group of people, we 
can take pressure and overly high ex- 
pectations off ourselves. When a woman 
knows that her self-worth is determined 
by Jesus, and that she has a fellowship 
of believers to find support in, she can 
begin to look at her husband and her 
marriage in a new light. 

Christ doesn’t change his plan for 
women once they marry. Christ called 
both husband and wife to be equally 
submissive, to serve and love each 
other, and to draw closer to God to- 
gether. Christ never distinguished male 
from female tasks. He never told 


women to serve God by devotingy 
selves to their husbands. Chris| 
men and women to be transforme 
Christlikeness. Christ has freed y | 
set patterns or roles established bi 
ety or our parents. | 


S o how does knowing we are4 


before God and in our maj 
affect a woman’s depender} 
her husband? I think interdepen| 
is an appropriate word and attitt 
follow. Marriage does intend for 
and a woman to cherish a special 
ness and devotion to each other 
unity should be evidenced in 
areas of their life together: s\ 
spiritual, emotional, intellectual, 
ial. There is joy and happiness w 
couple can complement and fulfil 
other in these areas. 
Once a woman releases her hu 


meeting her every need, she can 
‘o many others to help meet those 
. In The Friendship Factor, Alan 
inniss has a warning for married 
e who believe they are so in love 
hey do not need others. McGin- 
tates that such an outlook puts tre- 
ous pressure on a marriage. No 
erson can meet all your needs and 
ptations. He suggests that each 
se should have several intimate 
ings with whom they can find 
ship, support, and encourage- 

. I am free to love my husband 
more when I realize he is not the 
one whom I can turn to. Instead of 
upset because he cannot always 
rstand how I am feeling, I can 
to accept it and turn to another 
id instead. With other women we 
onfide and share our struggles in 
that we know will be understood. 
ter can help us with our children 
ome if our husband is unable to be 
>. It is great to go away for a 
cend with a woman friend. For so 
y years I felt I would be betraying 
husband if I left him for a weekend 
the children. Yet now I can be 
from him and know it has no bear- 
mn the closeness of our relationship. 
1e body of believers includes men 
women, yet a woman often fails to 
support from male friends, espe- 
y if she is married. If we have no 
for friends, we are limiting our 
dships and God's plan for the Body. 
n close friends of ours separated 
year, we both began to know them 
individuals. So often we limit our 
ndships to couples, without getting 
mow them individually. Having a 
for a friend has opened my eyes in 
nriching way. I have begun to see 
gs from another point of view. My 
ad has helped me understand and 
spt my husband's devotion to his 
k, whereas other women constantly 
‘d with me in understanding my re- 
tment. This man has helped me to 
reciate my husband and see many 
lities in him that I sometimes over- 
ks 
farried women also have a tendency 
hink of themselves as only one half of 
ouple, unable to attend a dinner 
ty or art exhibit if the husband was 
ble or had no desire to go. For many 
rs I assumed since my husband was 
very interested in art, I would not 
sue my interest either. Sometimes I 
n blamed him for not attending lec- 
es or exhibits with me and pointed 


Although we know 
that the Creator 
of the universe 
loves us just as 

we are, we 


continually try 
to win God's 
approval or the 
approval of other 
men and women. 


out what he was doing to me. Finally, I 
realized I am a person all by myself, re- 
sponsible for whether or not I pursue 
art; my husband’s lack of interest has 
nothing to do with it. Once I released 
him from being responsible and put the 
responsibility on myself, I found joy in 
going to the museum alone or with a 
friend who enjoys art as much as I do. 

Another area where women make 
themselves dependent on a man is 
financial support. A woman’s self-worth 
is damaged if she finds herself depen- 
dent on a man for her livelihood. Every 
married woman should learn and de- 
velop talents whereby she could sup- 
port herself, whether out of need or de- 
sire. Christ calls us to be responsible 
disciples, and I believe a woman owes it 
to herself and to God to learn financial 
responsibility. Of course, there are 
years when the children are young that 
a woman might not choose to work, but 
that doesn’t negate a responsibility to 
be financially aware of her husband's in- 
come or to take refresher courses in her 
area of career. Many women for one 
reason or another suddenly find them- 
selves the sole support for the family. 

n discussing our financial situation, 
I~ husband and I noticed an in- 

teresting phenomenon. He works 
full-time and has little time to pursue 
hobbies, relax, take classes, and enjoy 
being free. On the other hand, I do not 
work in a paying job and thus I can jug- 
gle my schedule to take classes, pursue 
watercolor, or enjoy an afternoon at the 
park with the children. We have discus- 
sed the possibility of both of us working 
part-time so we can both be financially 


responsible and still have freedom for 
personal pursuits. However difficult to 
achieve this balance in our society, per- 
haps Christ would be pleased if we 
could serve each other in this manner. 
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tbal: The Widening Gyre 


Realism and JL tuth 


1 Childrens Riction 


Jane Stephens 


am not a purist. I put 
margarine in my pound- 
cake and Presto Logs in 
my wood stove when I 
am feeling poor, hurried 
or fat. My “herbal es- 
e friends always carry on, protest- 
in fear that I will never know the 
b of real butter poundcake or the 
ll of a wood fire. But I know them, 
I love them, and all things equal, I 
Id always choose the real thing. 

nd so far as I now address the issue 
urity in children’s literature, I am 
y. Perhaps those writers, mothers, 
hers, and children who are choos- 
the low-cholesterol literary substi- 
s know what they are doing and 
good reasons. Perhaps they would 
eadily agree, “Yes, I would really 
er Treasure Island, but at this par- 
lar moment All about Boats or 
rtbreak on Deck is more accessible 
onvenient or whatever.” I am afraid, 
ever, that if we go too long without 
al fire, its crackling sweetness may 
ome permanently overruled by the 
dgery of kindling, newspaper, and 
ing. 

am teaching a class called “Intro- 
tion to Creative Writing: Experi- 
t in the Christian Imagination” in 
ich we are working and playing at in- 
ng our writing with faith. One 
man who writes particularly nice 
idren’s stories, the kind that make 
say “Read that again” before the last 
-d is out, sent a story to a Christian 
lishing house. The story came back 
h a letter expressing that they had no 


need for that kind of story and suggest- 
ing that she write something from their 
list of more realistic topics: an alcoholic 
friend, parents in divorce, teenage sex, 
or wife-beating. The firm advised her to 
write these stories in the voice of a ten- 
to-twelve-year-old and to direct them to 
an eight-to-eleven-year-old audience. 
Naturally I am disturbed by how little 
that publisher seems to understand 
about the nature of both children and 
fiction. In expecting children to restrict 
their imagination to the limitations of 
adult reality and in expecting fiction to 
serve as a sociological tool for effectuat- 
ing that conformity, we are asking both 
children and fiction to be less than they 
are. 

Perhaps the greatest failure in the 
publishing company’s suggested list of 
topics is that it seems to focus on the po- 
tential of children’s literature for de- 
veloping certain virtues (prudence, 
temperance, fortitude, and justice— 
those concerned with how one gets 
along with neighbors and_ cir- 
cumstances) and overlooks its special 
genius for demonstrating the special 
virtues of Christianity (faith, hope, 
love). Most of us would agree that chil- 
dren have an uncanny inclination to- 
ward these special virtues anyway, and 
so we are not surprised that through the 
years the stories that have been most 
enjoyed by children are those that ef- 
fectively portray real faith, real hope, 
and real love. 

In many ways children and their fic- 
tion have been the last stronghold of 
“good faith.” No person is more quickly 


censured than the one who teases a 
child into cynicism, presumably be- 
cause we acknowledge that faith is a de- 
sirable capacity. Still, modern adult fic- 
tion teaches us to be cynics. Irony is the 
norm. We do not expect consistency be- 
tween the first and second layers of set- 
ting, character, and life. In children’s 
fiction, however, we are still free to ex- 
pect these correlations. In The Voyage 
of the Dawn Treader, Eustace has bad 
manners and is, in fact, a bad boy. In 
Wind in the Willows, Toad wears flashy 
clothes and is, in fact, an ostentatious 
being. These characters are complex, 
they have both a fallen and a redeem- 
able nature, they are treated with de- 
lightful compassion. But in their char- 
acters C.S: Lewis and Kenneth Gra- 
hame at times make bold distinctions 
that evidence themselves superficially. 
Such stories relieve even adults of skep- 
ticism, that well-earned fear that leaves 
a person unhappily safe in a world of 
gray, afraid to step toward good or love 
or God for fear that the very thing they 
step upon will be, at its next layer, evil 
or hypocritical or absurd. 

his childlike freedom 
from skepticism leaves 
one free to consider the 
notion that in this ra- 
tional universe, where 
most things really are as 
they seem, the intervention of some- 
thing else is remarkable. In Jack and the 
Beanstalk, Jack is a real boy who is lazy 
and disobedient to his mother. Into this 
common world is interposed a magic 
beanstalk. Certainly such an occurrence 
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is highly unusual, but it is not chaotic: 
this beanstalk is both purposeful and 
personal. It is the means by which Jack 
can obtain the goose who lays the gold- 
en eggs. The story does not insist that all 
geese lay golden eggs, but this one 
does, and such a faculty is indeed 
strange. Jack finds his goose, but there 
are severe consequences to his discov- 
ery. Again, a real world is in effect here. 

And so reality and something else are 
wonderfully compatible in children’s 
fiction, as they are in the lives of all who 
have faith. For believers, God does not 
erase the world nor does the world 
erase him. 

The only way that I have of knowing 
the character of God is exaggeration. To 
imagine his goodness, power, and jus- 
tice, I must look at human or natural 
qualities and expand them. Yet as adults 
we discourage this faculty; exaggera- 
tions are lies. How wonderful that in 
children’s stories we are still free to ex- 
periment in imagining. 

We read about Thumbelina, who is 
smaller than the smallest person we 
have ever known, and we encounter 
anew the whole concept of smallness. 
When I was a child, I read a simple 
story about the longest string. In the 
tale some children tied together all the 
strings in their town, and the corporate 
string became so long that they could 
not contain it; it finally had to leave 
them. Naturally my brother and I spent 
the next afternoon pulling the strings 
from all the shoes, robes, and drawers 
of our house and tying them together 
into a string that wound around our 

house three times. Though our mother 
returned before we could finish the ex- 
periment, and our string never “left us” 
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we had all confidence that it would 
have. 

Later, in junior-high math, when I 
encountered the word infinity, I went 
back to that story for understanding. I 
had an advantage over the other kids 
who wanted to approximate a number 
for infinity because my childhood ex- 
perience in exaggeration had stretched 
the limits of my concept of length. Un- 
derstandably, it is perhaps only in the 
stories of childhood that this faculty, so 
essential to our understanding of God, 
is still allowed full rein. 
erhaps an even nicer fac- 
ulty for faith that can be 
sharpened by good chil- 
dren's stories is our sen- 
sitivity to the “still, 
small voice.” In consid- 
ering God's communication to individu- 
als in Scripture, literature, and the ex- 
perience of people I know, I have found 
the testimony of Emily Dickinson’s 
poem accurate: “The Soul’s Superior 
instants/Occur to Her alone/When 
Friend and Earth’s occasion/Have in- 
finite withdrawn.” Although our in- 
creasingly peopled and noisy world 
does not allow for many such “instants,” 
children continue to insist upon them, 
finding somewhere their own quiet 
world: under the piano or up in the 
hayloft. 

One has only to observe a group of 
children listening to a good story to 
know that for a child the world of fiction 
is not a public or communal world. In 
listening to The Secret Garden, a child 
is unaware that anyone else is entering 
or has ever before entered that garden. 
And so any wise storyteller says “Once 
upon a time...” with a whisper rather 


than a shout. With this capacity { 
absorption, children are, I be 
much less literal about communi 
than are adults. As a little girl, I | 
to horses, and they talked to me; 1 
rents had to stop the car for any) 
that would come to the fence. But 
Mr. Ed came on television, I wa 
rified. I knew that horses could tal 
they did not talk as loud as Mr. Ee 
never to a whole living room |{ 
people. In a world of noisy class 
and pervasive TV, with piano: 
haylofts harder and harder to con 
the fantastic world of stories is ¢ 
the last places where a child is aly 
to maintain a private world in w 
still, small voice can speak quie 
him or to her alone. 

With a consideration of the 
small voice, we have already tra’ 
from faith, the belief in a sovereig 
loving Lord, to hope, the expecta 
participation in that sovereignty 
love. Isn’t this the experience th 
forms so many of our favorite chil 
stories? In The Little Lame Princi 
prince desires to run and _play 
other children, and in longing wit! 
in this, we rediscover the joy of ph 
play. Still, he is granted a differen 
for him more appropriate, gift: a1 
carpet. And so in such a story we 
perience the real joy of desire whi 
the same time, we learn to hop 
what we do not even have the ima 
tion to desire. Isn't this the only wi 
can integrate earthly joy with the. 
of heaven? Only after the ugly duc 
turns into a swan do we see the re) 
pitifulness of duckness, and then it 
not matter. Such hope transeé 
mechanics or superstition. 

Although hope transcends the ] 
of reality, it cannot be held respor 
for the selfish, unrealistic expecta 
that plague all of us in our most ¢ 
ish, not childlike, moments. I ami 
tient with people who blame our 
nation to disappointment on our lit! 
archetypes. As Carl Jung has po’ 
out, our reality is shaped as muc 
our archetypes as by our experid 
Ignoring literary archetypes will 
change this. Our only prerogative: 
choose wisely the archetypes we 
use in shaping our reality. I refu 
make these choices for children ov 
assumption that they are comforte 
circumstantial similarity between 
stories and their life. 

It seems that it is only at adolesce 
when our individual identity is so 


shaken, that we begin to find com- 
reading about people like our- 
s—superficially and circumstan- 

Until that time, the most remote 

ster can be appealing and comfort- 

When I was in the second grade, 

eacher came to our house one 

ng. My sister explained to me that 
ers only visited the homes of re- 

children, and we deduced that I 
be retarded. (She was certain that 
vas not!) During that period I do 
call any desire to read about other 

Hates. Rather, I wanted to read 

~ Danny Dunn, the boy wizard 

nvented homework and anti-grav- 
jachines. And I do not think that 
se of literature is unhealthy. 

e are being unfair when 
we blame our personal 
disappointments on 
Cinderella, Sleeping 
Beauty, or Snow White. 

! Bi} They were realistic, 

working young women. Cin- 

la kept house for her stepsisters; 
hing Beauty was a seamstress; and 
White was playing counselor to 
1 maladjusted dwarfs. The en- 
ie of love into those very difficult 
was an unlooked-for miracle. It 
ot the norm and certainly not to be 
ted on a democratic basis. This is 
message of hope—not that we are 
from responsibility, sadness, and 
gery, but that in the midst of it all, 
ight find something else. It seems 

e that this archetypal experience of 

akes for much less disappointment 

the sociologically programmed 

; of adolescence which insist that if 

‘| eats from the four basic food 

ps, has clean hair and fingernails, 

an interesting hobby, and partici- 

s in group activities she will find a 

yatible and adequate mate. 

sis refusal to empathize on the basis 

mere circumstances or  super- 

ities allows children their excep- 

il capacity for loving. The fact that 

rt Little is a mouse rather than a 

is no problem for children. They 

him for his essence, his integrity 
fortitude. As a teacher I have grown 
2asingly aware of my inclination to 

1 children to the superficial level at 

‘+h I am able to communicate ap- 

iation to them. Wanting them to 

w that they are loved, I compliment 

n on their haircut, their skirt, or a 

1 paper. The message is clear; I can- 

talk to them easily about integrity 

fortitude, so these characteristics 


wane in importance. In literature our 
concern with “inner weather” is main- 
tained. When we say that Stuart is “just 
the best kind of mouse” we are not talk- 
ing about his clothes or his grades. I am 
grateful for any medium that diminishes 
the danger of my narrowing the limits of 
children’s empathy. 

Perhaps it is this capacity for em- 
pathy with characters so unlike them- 
selves that has maintained the possibil- 
ity of tragedy in the literature of chil- 
dren. In recent years critics have be- 
moaned the fact that democracy has re- 
sulted in an unrelenting mediocrity that 
has made tragedy impossible in adult 
literature; there is no high place from 
which a great woman or man might fall. 
I suppose this concern is based on the 


Cinderella kept house 
for her stepsisters; 
Sleeping Beauty 
was a seamstress; 
and Snow White 
was playing counselor 
to seven 
maladjusted dwarfs. 
The entrance of love 
into those very 
difficult lives 
was an unlooked-for 


miracle. 


assumption that we cannot stretch the 
empathy of adults beyond the world of 
characters like themselves. Obviously 
since children empathize as easily with 
princes and frogs as with girls and boys, 
their literature need not submit to that 
tension. One of the wonderful side ef- 
fects of reading tragedies is that we 
must see the story from inside the 
character. We usually know the ending 
when we begin, and the important mo- 
ments are not when we see what is hap- 
pening to the character, but when the 
character sees what is happening to 
himself or herself. Isn’t this the quality 
we would like to encourage in our chil- 
dren as we help them to love? Another 
nice effect of a story with tragic as well 
as comic elements is the nature of its 
laughter. It’s the sort that Mrs. Chips 
insists upon when she tells Mr. Chips, 
“Silly, you don’t laugh at someone be- 


cause they are funny; you laugh at them 
because you love them.” 

am sympathetic to the 
many, many children 
who are ‘living with the 
pain of alcoholism, di- 
vorce, and abuse. What 
frightens me most about 
an influx of stories about the problems 
of these children is that in writing about 
them realistically, we will undervalue 
their pain. Although I have found pre- 
adolescents to be absolutely unsenti- 
mental, that quality does not last. If 
they love to read at all, they will at 
sometime in their adolescence love Rod 
McKuen. In fact, the longer they avoid 
that stage, the harder they seem to be 
hit by it. Although as children we can 
know love without sentiment and death 
without pathos, after adolescence we 
seem forever in danger of weakening 
these true emotions. Since it is finally 
adults who must write children’s 
stories, I am frightened by this inclina- 
tion. 

In her essay on children’s stories, 
Eleanor Cameron comments that al- 
though art and sentiment both deal 
with emotion, art is a bracing of it, 
whereas sentiment is a loosening. As 
adults we “cannot bear too much real- 
ity,” and I do not see how we can write 
realistic stories about the heartbreaking 
conditions of abused and neglected chil- 
dren without subjecting their emotions 
to an unforgivable loosening. Isn't it 
more appropriate to allow them the full 
bracing pain of such stories as “The 
Ugly Duckling’? There they face the 
whole measure of emotion undi- 
minished by the constraints of realism. 
And there they know the hope based 
on transcendence rather than on cir- 
cumstance. 

Of course, “The Ugly Duckling” has 
already been told and told well. We are 
left with the task of generating some- 
thing new, having neither the tragic ex- 
perience, the consistency of culture, or 


the accessibility of an audience that 


Hans Christian Anderson had in writing 
his marvelous stories. Still I insist that 
we keep ourselves sensitive to all that 
the best children’s literature can do. 
That way, when we come upon the real 
thing, we will know it. 


JANE STEPHENS is a doctoral candidate 
and teacher of English at the University of 
North Carolina. 
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media reviews FILMFILMFILMF 


Das Boot 


SHARON GALLAGHER 
rs cone ers ee eee 


atching Das Boot, the story of 
W the crew of a German sub- 
marine in World War II, I real- 


ized that I'd seen dozens of films about 
World War II, but they'd always been 
made from an American or English 
perspective. The Germans in those 
films were uniformly cold, calculating, 
ruthless Nazis. 

There are a few Germans of that type 
in Das Boot, notably the well-dressed 
and well-fed officials who send the crew 
on a suicidal mission through the Strait 
of Gibraltar. (The film’s preface tells us 
that, of the 40,000 men sent on U-boat 
crews, fewer than 10,000 survived.) 

But on the submarine itself there 
seem to be only two true believers in 
the Nazi cause. One is a young officer 
who lacks any experience to judge his 
ideology. The second is a young jour- 
nalist on board to report on the action 
for the newspapers at home. (The film is 


based on a book written later by that 
journalist.) The journalist believes in 
words and slogans, but midway through 
the film, when the boat is stuck on a 
sandbar on the ocean floor, far below a 
safe pressure point, he realizes that—in 
reality—beautiful lines about facing 
death aren’t much comfort. 

Most of the men are just following or- 
ders and waiting for the next port. They 
look at pictures of wives and girlfriends 
in snowy woods, and write endless let- 
ters that can't be mailed. They are al- 
most too young to realize their 
jeopardy. 

Even the top-ranking officers in the 
boat are not Nazis. They're just good at 
the jobs they do, sailors who rise to the 
challenge of keeping the sub going. The 
second in command is a good engineer, 
but too humane for the war. He begins 
to collapse after watching the British 
sailors on a ship they ve just torpedoed 
calling for help and drowning without 
it. 

The captain is concerned about the 
welfare of his men and is half in love 
with the ship itself. The ship, claus- 


trophobically enclosed, smelly, 
cramped, provides armor for the ¢ 
tive body. Unlike soldiers fighti; 
their own lives in trenches, thes¢ 
fight for the life of the ship, 
mechanized outer skin. 

Watching the film, as you get to 
the characters, you begin rootini 
the survival of the men, though wir 
uneasy knowledge that they're o 
wrong side. Those men are part off 
tem that at the same time is exterr 
ing people in concentration camp] 
you admire their heroism, as thed 
body of the film follows the war/ai 
ture formula of other familiar Worl! 
II movies. 

But the ending of this film is ¢ 
ent. These men’s courage and cu: 
doesn't save their lives. The endin; 
be this way because it’s a war story 
from the losing side, where indiv 
heroism didn’t lead to victory. 0” 
difference may be that Das Boot v 
made in the 1940s. It’s a 1980s film 
realistic cynicism about whether - 
nology provides security and wh! 
anybody ever wins a war. 
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urch History 
Plain 
nguage 


YOUG ANDERSON 


th History in Plain Language by 
L. Shelley. Word, 1982, paper, 


hanks to Bruce Shelley and 
Word Books, there is now an ex- 
cellent introduction to church 
for evangelicals who know little 
the subject. The virtues of this 
je are many, given its beginner- 
mature. Shelley has done a re- 
ble job of organizing his material 
wity and balance of presentation. 
e roughly 500 pages that cover 
to the present, Shelley does not 
to the temptation to spend more 
mn the early church and the Refor- 
at the expense of other periods 
ularly the modern). The eight 
ms are each introduced with a 
ary paragraph, and the chapters 
elves are models of engaging il- 
ion, relevant questions, and lucid 
I can only applaud Shelley's abil- 
keep the chapters thematically 
yntained yet flowing from one to 
PX, 
if this were not enough of an 
yement, Shelley is sensitive and 
ous in his treatment of 
vangelical traditions for an evan- 
1 audience. His treatment of the 
y and medieval Christendom.are 
ptive and critical without being 
1ental, and his chapters on 
aptism and Eastern Orthodoxy are 
‘kable for the extent to which he is 
to convey a sense of these tradi- 
in their own terms. 
Ipful indexes, charts, and sug- 
d readings complete the usability 
is volume. My only reservations 
e book’s title (too popularistic) and 
ce (on the border of being prohibi- 


tive for the desired audience). But 
those reservations pale beside the re- 
sounding success with which Shelley 
has fulfilled his aim of writing a one-vol- 
ume church history for Christians who 
read “five books a year” (this includes 
seminarians, notes Shelley) and which 
evokes the compelling interest of 
church history as well as its “contem- 
porary significance.” If you have never 
studied church history, or have been 
bored in the attempt, this is a book for 
you. 
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The Rich, 
the Poor, 
and the Bible 


ROB BLACK-DUNIGAN 


The Rich, The Poor—and the Bible by 
Conrad Boerma. Westminster Press, 
1980, paper, $5.95. 


ost Americans probably have 
M little idea what “supply-side” 
economics is, or how it is sup- 
posed to help balance the budget and 
invigorate our economy. Some analysts 
claim that if the new policy is to work at 
all it will do so only by allowing the rich 
to grow richer at the expense of the al- 
ready poor. In any case, as the Reagan 
administration likes to remind us, the 
American people gave their leadership 
a mandate for economic change. 
Dutch Reformed pastor Conrad 
Boerma believes that the Bible has im- 


portant things to say about poverty and 
wealth. He attempts to find a Biblical 
“strategy for change’ to meet the evi- 
dent economic injustice in society and 
the church. This short, well-researched 
book offers a clear and quick-paced look 
at the Bible’s various views about the 
poor and the rich. It offers an economic 
“strategy based on the covenant con- 
cept of righteousness, the solidarity of 
God's people, and a spirituality of pov- 
erty. The authors description of the 
socio-political development of poverty 
and oppressive “structures in Israel's 
history, and the nation’s corresponding 
theological responses, is a highlight of 
the book. 

Boerma refers with approval to Lat- 
in American liberation theologians 


DKSBOOKS BOOKSBOOKS BC 


Gutierrez and Miguez Bonino. He sees 
something like recognition of a “class 
society’ in some periods of Israel's his- 
tory, but he does not think that the 
Bible speaks of a “class struggle” in a 
Marxist sense. Whether Boerma_ be- 
lieves that the Bible would support 
political revolution is not clear. He does 
think that the church needs to apply Bib- 
lical strategy for economic equaliza- 
tion within itself. Though he apparently 
believes Biblical strategy is adequate to 
effect change in society, Boerma never 
discusses why society should be ex- 
pected to adopt it or how to implement 
it on an institutional level. 

A chief strength of the book is 
Boermass frank, responsible recognition 
that all Bible readers and interpreters 
bring their own presuppositions to this 
sensitive issue. When Moral Majority 
adherents, Marxist revolutionaries, and 
moderates of all sorts appeal to the 
Bible for support, one is tempted to de- 
spair of finding any helpful or sure word 
there. “If the Bible can mean anything 
we like when it comes to specific ques- 
tions, it in fact means nothing. And too 
many people are already finding that 
this is the case.” 

Disclaiming any simple hermeneuti- 
cal solutions, Boerma’s approach is to 
recognize both unity and diversity in 
the Bible. Because the Bible was writ- 
ten over a period of more than a 
thousand years, it is bound to contain 
diverse outlooks. Seeing how various 
texts or passages spoke to their own 
socio-political structures can enable us 
to draw parallels to our own. 

Boerma warns against finding arti- 
ficial unities among Biblical viewpoints, 
but he does think that the Old Testa- 
ment covenant and its extension in the 
New Testament kingdom of God are 
proper interpretive keys for compre- 
hending the diversity. “The Bible is in- 
deed a connected whole. But the nature 
of the material requires us sometimes to 
stress one aspect at the expense of 
another.” With that understanding, 
Boerma considers questions like these: 
Why does the Bible sometimes say that 
riches are a blessing from God and 
elsewhere that the poor are God’s spe- 
cial concern? Why does Luke write, 
“Blessed are you poor,” and Matthew 
write, “Blessed are the poor in spirit”? 

Who are “the poor” anyway? And how 
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do they get that way? What does “poor” 
mean if it is relative to the persons 
being compared? 

Developing his thoughts about sol- 
idarity among God's people, the author 
says that it is a “pity” that the word 
translated into English Bibles as “breth- 
ren obscures the fact that the Greek 
word adelphoi includes sisters too. Re- 
grettably, this edition of his book, trans- 
lated from the Dutch, is replete with 
noninclusive language. 

The Rich, The Poor—and the Bible 
can be highly recommended to anyone 
wanting a concise introduction or re- 
view of Biblical viewpoints on_ this 


Beyond 
Buddhism 


ANN CHUNG 


Beyond Buddhism: by J. Isamu 
Yamamoto. InterVarsity Press, 1982, 
paper, $5.50. 


7 f Christianity’s rival religions, 
O few give it a better run for its 

money than Buddhism. Rational 
in its spiritual approach, admirable in 
its aims of compassion and serenity, 
Buddhism is difficult to isolate as a cult 
or other form of religious neurosis. Con- 
sidering the number of its adherents in 
Asia, as well as_ its conspicuous 


emergence in the United States, Chris-, 


tians ought to know a lot more about 
this ancient faith (it predates Christian- 
ity by about 500 years) than most do. 
This brief introduction to Buddhism 
in its basic forms can claim a certain 


issue. Reading this book critically, 
can test one’s own attitudes and ur 
standings in dialogue with the auth 
The publisher has appended s 
questions making the book well-sy 
for group study. Though “strategy 
change” connotes an action orienta’ 
the book is food for thought only, F 
ers are left to consider for thems¢ 
how to implement Biblically infor 
attitudes into socially directed actit 


RoB BLACK-DUNIGAN studies at Brite [ 
ity School in Fort Worth, Texas. 


uniqueness through the dual Budd! 
Christian perspective of its aut 
Raised as a Christian by his mot 
Yamamoto eventually chose that | 
for himself. Yet he always maintain; 
deep respect and love for his gral 
father, a dedicated Buddhist. Yaman 
opens his book with reflections on 
grandfather and what, as a child, he 
able to observe about a man who I! 
by the Buddhist faith. The image is’ 
simple, diligent man possessed o¥ 
almost unshakable calm. “He was | 
erous with a good heart; re 
Yamamoto. “He tried to raise his « 
dren not to drink, smoke, or gam 
He never abandoned the traditional: 
ues of Japan and always upheld | 
ethics of the teachings of the Buddl 

Those ethics were put to the 
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famamotos grandfather was im- 
td following the Japanese attack 
rl Harbor and his family was put 
Arizona relocation camp. “Al- 
the government has never ex- 
l its treatment of my grandfather, 
ever heard him complain. From 
chings of the Buddha, he be- 
that his imprisonment had occur- 
ause of his karma, and so he ac- 
it and bore no bitterness or 
toward anyone.” 
ie no one is going to deny that 
ner peace is something a lot of 
, Christian or not, strive for, as a 
an, Yamamoto naturally believes 
race is only one component of a 
ly whole existence. Thus he 
Hes his book with a discussion of 
ferences between Christianity 
iddhism, and explains why he has 
ed the former. 
etween lies an objective, clearly 
explanation of Buddhism: its 
most prevalent forms, its history 
, and history and forms in the 
States. Yamamoto accomplishes 
a mere 86 pages, skillfully weed- 
all the details that people just 
introduced to Buddhism don’t 
but leaving behind a text that is 
ative, cohesive, and coherent. 
ce of the labor behind this book 
is bibliography, a good place to 
or further readings. 
he brevity that proves so useful 
account of Buddhism hinders 
otos concluding argument in 
o£ the Christian alternative. His 
n the chapter entitled “Jesus 
is so stripped down that it can 
leading in its simplicity, particu- 
9 non-Christians. Yamamoto as- 
too much. Once he is back on the 
r turf of Christianity, he neglects 
ne the concepts he uses to make 
nt. He thus assumes a shared un- 
ading of those concepts among 
S. 
vants to say, for example, that the 
ian and Buddhist concepts of sal- 
are fundamentally incompatible. 
» Buddhists believe that life is 
ng and that we are continually re- 
nto new physical lives of suffer- 
rat cycle of rebirth (samsara) can 
ken only through following the 
igs of the Buddha. When this is 
ed (nirvana), life ceases com- 


pletely and all suffering is ended. Such 
an outlook, says Yamamoto, implies a 
spiritual goal that is essentially life- 
negating. Christianity, on the other 
hand, is life-affirming: we are promised 
eternal life in Christ. 

But the conflict here is not between 
eternal life and eternal nothingness, but 
rather between different conceptions of 
life: the dual Christian concept of life 
(finite-physical/infinite-spiritual) versus 
the singular Buddhist concept of life 
(physical). Given the nonmaterial as- 
pects of both Buddhist nirvana and 
Christian heaven, the two may be 
viewed as being similar rather than con- 


tradictory, We should remember that, 
in the past, Christian obsession with 
heaven and eternal life has served to ne- 
gate the importance of life in the world, 
a kind of nihilism in itself. It is 
obvious that Yamamoto subscribes to a 
more balanced view of salvation than 
that. 

My point is that because of some 
theological assumptions that go unde- 
fined, his argument is easy to mis- 
construe. The Christian-Buddhist ques- 
tion is provocative enough to fill a large 
volume. Nevertheless, Beyond Bud- 
dhism was written in a spirit of enlight- 
enment and should be read that way. 


Madame 
Blavatsky 


JUDITH MYERS 


Madame Blavatsky: The Woman Behind 
the Myth by Marion Meade. G.P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1980, cloth, $15.95. 


terrifying moral decay can take 
A place when certain larger-than- 

life persons pursue occult wis- 
dom at any cost. Those who have wit- 
nessed firsthand such human ethical 
breakdowns may well read through 
Marion Meade’s biography of Madame 
Blavatsky with reminiscent horror. In 
this compelling life story of Helena Pet- 
rovna Blavatsky (nee “Lelinka” von 
Hahn), the psychological deterioration 
of the woman who _ instigated the 
worldwide movement of Theosophy 
progresses in ferocious tandem with 
Blavatsky’s hatred of Christ and all his 


followers. Also alarming are the fates of 
those more credulous psychic-minded 
men and women’ who remain 
spellbound by Blavatsky (H.P.B.) and 
her teachings, whatever her chicanery. 

Meade unfolds H.P.B.’s incredible 
evolution as a worldwide phenomenon 
with the same researching and narrative 
skill that marked her previous memora- 
ble book, Eleanor of Aquitaine. In 
Madame _ Blavatsky, Meade’s subject 
again is an overwhelming individual: 
“Her most striking features were her 
prominent azure eyes, which seemed to 
observe her surroundings with an in- 
tensity that was hypnotic to many and 
frightening to some. Nobody who ever 
met Madame Blavatsky forgot her 
eyes. Meade concludes that Madame 
Blavatsky might have been a genuine 
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sensitive (medium), though most of her 
“miracles” and contacts with her be- 
loved mahatmas or teaching masters 
were exposed as fraudulent, staged 
tricks. She was a powerful showwoman; 
a fascinating conversationalist; a mes- 
merizer; a prodigious writer of massive 
books, Isis Unveiled and The Secret 
Doctrine, which her critics claimed 
were cribbed from the most obvious 
eastern sources. 

With compassion and an almost 
Chaplinesque humor, Meade reveals 
Helena’s pathological craving for recog- 
nition, her insecurities, and her uncon- 
trolled gluttony and growing obesity 
until she scarcely could move about on 
her gigantic dropsical legs. As Blavatsky 
creates her “Astral Post Office” and per- 
suades her troubled accomplices to 
drop mysterious letters from the mahat- 
mas through nearly invisible cracks in 
ceilings, Meade writes: “This self-in- 


duced schizophrenia and her titanic ef- 
fort to control it would considerably 
shorten her life” And, as Madame 
Blavatsky faces the turmoil of her pub- 
lished letters of instruction to her 
former accomplice, Emma Coulomb, 
blowing the details on Madame’s 
“postal” shrine in Adyar, India, Mead 
continues: “(Her) body was now begin- 
ning to deteriorate from an admixture of 
Bright's disease, hysterical anxiety and 
obesity.” 

Yet H.P.B. received the adoration of 
her disciples and the satisfaction of see- 
ing Theosophy grow around the world. 
Except for Annie Besant, who became 
her successor, Madame _ Blavatsky 
seemed incapable of expressing deep 
love in return for the devotion she re- 
ceived. She cared most for her 
cherished mahatmas, insisting they 
were great teachers of truth in Tibet 
who spoke to and through her. After 
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The Iron Sceptre by John White. Inter- 
Varsity Press, 1981, paper, $7.95. 


eaders between nine and ninety 
R who got trapped between the 
pages of John White’s The Tower 
of Geburah will probably, like me, find 
The Iron Sceptre equally spellbinding. 
This book is a little more story and less 
allegory than the first fantasy, but it is 
still enjoyable reading, full of parallels 
to Christian experience and struggle. 
The three Friesian children and their 
fat, selfish cousin Mary McNab end up 
in the realm of King Kardia’s An- 
thropos—all but Mary, that is. She 
landed in the icy Kingdom of Darkness, 
ruled by the sorceress Mirmah, Lady of 
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Night and Empress-to-Be of the Dark- 
ness that Swallows the World. Thirty 
years of Anthropos time have elapsed 
since the children last visited the king- 
dom (actually only six months by Win- 
nipeg time). Darkness is slowly swal- 
lowing up each empire of the world 
whose ruler yields its sceptre to Mir- 
mah. King Kardia will not and cannot 
give up his iron sceptre because Gaal, 
the Great Shepherd, had entrusted him 
with it. The adventures are multiple, 
grotesque, and world-shaking. 

The Tower of Geburah stressed the 
variety of experiences the children had 
in coming to know Gaal, their relation- 
ship to him (especially Lisa’s), and the 
final devastating battle and Gaal’s vic- 
tory over evil—reminiscent of the last 


these, Madame Blavatsky showed 


ing devotion only to her family in) 
sia, who were mostly mortified ; 
her, and to the memory of her son; 
who died as a child. 

Perhaps her greatest unfayoy 
notoriety came from Richard Hod¢ 
devastating investigation for the B 
Society for Psychic Research. Hoe 
concluded that Blavatsky’s Brother 
of Mahatmas and their messe 
“Morya’ and “Koot Hoomi’” were} 
and that Madame wrote the letters 
self and arranged for their delive 
SPR committee added their own 
clusion: Madame Blavatsky wou 
remembered as “one of the mos 
complished, ingenious and intere 
imposters in history.” 


JUDITH MYERS is a writer and editor li | 
Richmond, California. 


battles in the book of Revelation. 
Iron Sceptre focuses on Mary's per 
ality, how she comes to make the « 
sion between following the seem: 
beautiful Mirmah, or Gaal, andy 
hard struggle of a lonely, hurt girl’ 
wants to be accepted, loved- 
beautiful. 

White says a lot to the reader 
plicitly, and some of the personal 
look familiar. Dr. White’s backgrout 
psychiatric practice makes both bow 
joy to read. The images linger in| 
mind. He hints in this story, as he 
in The Tower, that yet another ta 
to come: the children’s Uncle John 
visited Anthropos long before’ 
Friesians’ first visit. Part of his tale 
documented on a beautiful tap 
which Mirmah burned before the. 
dren arrived on this second journe 

A glossary of names at the end it 
to read. The names and definitions 
imaginative; for example, the blae 
the sword of Geburah was not ma 
“seven lightning bolts,” as was thou 
but of “logos tempered steel.” Rea! 
have more to look forward to from 
gifted and prolific penman. | 


JACK IRVINE teaches at Merritt Colleif 
Oakland, California. 
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Christians by John Drane. 
& Row, 1982, paper, $9.95. 
latest in a series of Bible hand- 
full of easily read texts, clear 
nd charts, interesting photo- 
and thoroughly indexed refer- 
[his volume surveys the church 
lew Testament, clarifying its his- 
context in Judaism and the 
culture. Special attention fo- 
the shift from charismatic com- 
to social institution, and on the 
it appearance of enemies within 
ks of the faithful as they are un- 
in various epistles and the book 
‘lation. Alert readers will recog- 
umerous parallels to contempo- 
rch life, perhaps well enough to 
t unnecessary reinvention of the 


istical wheel. 


inger of God by Allan Boesak. 
300ks, 1982, paper, $5.95. 
zen sermons from a black South 
minister. Probably the saddest 
of that country’s racial dilemma is 
ominitted Christians stand en- 
2d on both sides, many of them 
spirit between justice and social 
~ Boesak’s sermons are not 
9k-perfect pieces of rhetoric, but 
sloquently express the Bible’s 
message of Christian love that 
srs every kind of fear in this fallen 
In his sermon on the occasion of 
3iko’s death, he sounds the whole 
keynote: “Behind the fear of a 
ar is a yet greater fear, that of a 
of position and of — sharing 
ges. Behind the fear of ‘com- 
n’ is the fear that the church's in- 


volvement in oppression will be un- 
masked. It is tragic, but true: the 
church of Jesus Christ in white South 
Africa and in the rich countries is no 
longer the sheep sent in among the 
wolves; it itself behaves all too often 
like a wolf against the poor and the 
voiceless. Behind the fear of the 
‘agitator is a deep fear of justice. Per- 
sons are bought over with counterfeit 
justice, with superficial adaptations 
aimed at consolidating the status quo, 
because behind the fear of justice is a 
fear of change itself. As the church of 
Jesus Christ we shall have to choose be- 
tween fear and love.” Christians every- 
where need a regular diet of sermons 
like these. 


God's Design by Elmer A. Martens. 
Baker Book House, 1981, cloth, $12.95. 

Here, the evangelical community is 
given a fine introductory textbook on 
Old Testament theology by a Mennon- 
ite scholar. Eschewing the usual at- 
tempt to unify the Hebrew canon under 
one overarching theme, Martens 
suggests that God’s “design” encompas- 
ses four key elements: deliverance, 
community, knowledge of God, and 
abundant life. His pivotal text is Exodus 
5:22-6:8, in which Moses and God dis- 
cuss the approaching liberation of Israel 
on the basis of God’s longstanding cov- 
enant with Abraham's people. The book 
ranges over the whole Old Testament to 
unfold its thesis about God’s fourfold 
design, demonstrating extensive knowl- 
edge not only of the Bible but also of 
competing schemes of Biblical theology. 
It’s an important contribution to the 
field of study, full of simple devotion 
and profound scholarship. 


Communism in the Bible by José 
Miranda. Orbis Books, 1982, paper, 
$5.95. 

This liberation theologian from 
Mexico uses Acts 2:44-45 to establish an 
equation between Christianity and 
Marxism. All the Christians in 
Jerusalem shared their goods in guaran- 
tee that no one would lack life's neces- 
sities, says the text. Miranda then 
sweeps throughout the whole Bible to 
argue that anti-communists have 
twisted the texts to save the status quo. 
Even granting his point, Miranda’ 
heroes of church and cadre still get tar- 
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red with the brush of historically failing 
to practice what they preach. Some 
solid, provocative exegesis gets under- 
cut by the kind of question-begging 
wishfulness exemplified by his conclud- 
ing paragraph. Using Christ’s cleansing 
of the temple as a justification for vio- 
lent Christianity, he says: “And it is his- 
torically certain that he could not have 
driven them out by himself, so at this 
juncture the evangelists must be omit- 
ting something.... Without a doubt 
Jesus had placed himself at the head of a 
burly group of his followers in an action 
which can only be characterized as an 
assault on the temple. By what author- 
ity do you deny, precisely to the pro- 
letariat, in the name of Christianity, the 
legitimacy of a type of action performed 
by Jesus Christ himself?” Compassion 
and confusion need not be synonymous. 


Better books on the subject are avail- 
able. 


A Christian Manifesto by Francis 
A. Schaeffer. Crossway Books, 1982, 
paper, $5.95. 

In 1933 and 1973 several modern 
humanists published their ideas in the 
form of manifestoes. Although these 
documents are generally considered 
philosophical crank calls, they do em- 
body the anti-Christian biases that per- 
meate our schools and social institu- 
tions. This book is Francis Schaeffer's 
try at a formal rebuttal from the evan- 
gelical vantage point. Those who know 
his other writings will find little new 
here. The contents are an application of 
his convictions about divine revelation’s 
normative nature for all of human life in 
the specific context of a convention of 
the Christian Legal Society. Thus he 
stresses the relation of law and faith, of 
religion and justice, of personal piety 
and social action. Some may read this 
manifesto as one more quirky, unrepre- 
sentative statement; but, like its secular 
counterparts, it stands as a fair exposi- 
tion of convictions held intuitively by 
millions. The issues raised in this volley 
of manifestoes will inevitably trickle 
down to the masses whose lives they 
have secretly been shaping all the 
while. Reading this book can give you a 
head start toward more comprehensive 
study and action for Christ’s sake. 
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Why Radix Should Survive 


Your magazine is one of the only two 
Christian magazines that keep me alive 
and hopeful. The other magazine is The 
Wittenburg Door. I hope you're not too 
embarrassed. 


Stephen Zell 
Ontario, CA 


My husband and I had just returned 
from a_ globe-circling, kaleidoscopic, 
month-long trip when I picked up the 
top magazine on the stack of mail wait- 
ing to be opened on our dining room 
table. It was Radix, and once reading it 
I couldn’t stop—chaos, fatigue, reverse 
culture shock notwithstanding. 

It has become quite a magazine! It is 
increasingly meaty and the substance of 
its meat is marvelously diverse and 
nourishing. I like the fact that though 
your writers often deal with abstrac- 
tions (creativity, imagination, revolu- 
tion, “the media”) the writing is never 
abstract but personal, immediate, ac- 
cessible, concrete, exploratory,. and 
practical without being mundane. You 
often talk about the sacred in art, for in- 
stance, but avoid relegating Christ to a 
motif or symbol—rather you ask “Have 
you met Jesus, my Lord?” 

Your graphics are superb, as is your 
design. Your production is professional. 
But it was the two poems in this March/ 
April issue (“The Rainbow Child” by 
Cynthia Robinson Young, and “Waiting 
for the Gas-Can” by Diane Glancy) that 
met my sharp emotional and spiritual 
needs for that day in a way that has been 
rare lately. I believe they were God’s 
word to me at that point in time. 

Thanks for the vision that carries you 
through the daily grinding contact with 
typewriter, paper, deadlines, proofs, as- 
signments, ideas, overdrawn bank ac- 
counts, people, and God. Radix is my 
favorite magazine. 

Luci Shaw 
Wheaton, IL 


The Art Issue 

I think Eric Gill would be horrified, 
could he read in your March/April issue 
that his work in London’s Westminster 
Cathedral is the “chief reason” one 
should “wander into” the church and 
“look around.” 

The whole purpose of the article, it 
seemed to me, and one of the great pur- 
poses of Gill's life, was to demonstrate 
that he stood against the art-for-art’s- 
sake credo of his early years. Yet this 
kind of observation (the author, appar- 
ently, wanders into churches to look 
around) contradicts the whole tenor of 
the article and demonstrates further, 
perhaps, that we still do not understand 
Gill or his perspective. 

I think Eric Gill wandered into 
Westminster Cathedral because there 
was something there he did not have to 
look around for. 

Martin Shea 
Panorama City, CA 


To my mind (and taste) the issue has 
been clouded by too much theorizing 
without exposure of the roots of the 
theoretical — thinking...that’s | why 
Laurel Gasque’s article on Eric Gill is 
the best piece in the March/April issue. 

We need more in-depth reflection on 
individual artists so that we have exam- 
ples on how to look at art. 


Wendy Sereda 
San Francisco, CA 


I was impressed with the article writ- 
ten by Ann Brannen on “The Art of 
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Sadao Watanabe” (March/April) 
brought out the deep need for Ch! 
Japanese art so the Japanese peop 
more readily relate to Christ th 
their own culture. This seems 
Watanabe’s mission. Since Ann Bri 
spent so many years in Japan as 
sionary, she recognizes Watanabe 
votion to Christ and the cause of } 
tianity in Japan. 


Bessie Pen 
Livoniy 


Sorry! We Goofed 


Our apologies to Radix reader 
writer Marion Anderson, whose ‘ 
You Seen Jesus?” did not reprodug 
on our May/June back cover. Thi 
went like this: 

From the Garden to the City. V 
wonderful metaphor. We were bor 
the innocence of the Garden of | 
we travel through the trials of e 
ence toward the City of God. We’ 
go back to that first purity, the b! 
sense of fruit and honey. We dé 
learn, make mistakes, forgive a 
forgiven, and struggle on to a 
Jerusalem that absorbs our error 
uses our new knowledge. All sy 
say not only “go” but “go forward. 

The process is also the product 
means are always as important ¢ 
ends, because means shape and] 
ence ends as we travel. That’s w: 
ends, however noble, can ever j 
any kind of ignoble means. Ho! 
travel continually registers its ma 
every destination or goal. 
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ve You Seen Jesus? 


ome years ago I was going through a period 
when at times I didn’t feel deeply loved by 
> ke husband and consequently felt of little 


worth as a person. Things came to a head one 

evening. I emerged from nameless anxiety 
gave myself to utter, cold despair. It was an ex- 
ence like Francis Thompson’s in “The Hound of 
ven’: 


My harness piece by piece 
Thou hast hewn from me, 
And smitten me to my knee; 
I am defenceless utterly. 


long with feminist literature, I had read an article 
urgen Moltmann called “The Crucified God” 
tmann emphasizes that God does not stand apart 
suffering and try to pull us out of it. Rather, God’s 
» is such that he suffers with us. Jesus’ death on the 
s demonstrates the willingness of God to enter 
humanity's suffering. And not just once, but as 
s as suffering exists. 
neeling there, I became aware of the presence of 
is, not aloof and transcendent but suffering with 
taking my pain into his own spirit. And in the inti- 
of shared suffering, I knew how deeply and ir- 
ycably I was loved. Jesus, the friend of women, 
affirmed me. My wholeness as a person did not 


by permission from Our Struggle to Serve by Virginia Hearn. 


depend on my husband. It was never intended to. It 
came from a crucified God whose name is Love; it 
came from within myself, and from the whole com- 
munity of believers. I knew now I could go through 
anything and survive. 

Since then, I have grown in confidence and in en- 
thusiasm for life. It is hard to talk about feeling so 
greatly loved by God and not have it sound like a 
platitude heard all one’s life. But when I consciously 
keep this knowledge in mind and make all other de- 
sires secondary, a lot of frustration is relieved. 

The story is not over. I am not yet the woman I 
would like to be or that God wants me to be. But now I 
have tools to work with and not blind frustration. I feel 
less like a square peg in a round hole. The Good News 
has turned out to be good indeed. 

—LARETA HALTEMAN FINGER 


Illustration by Elihu Carranza. 
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Saving the Appearances: A 
tudy in Idolatry, Owen Barfield! 
mphasizes a distinction impor- 
ant in clarifying the nature of reli- 
ious questions. That distinction 
ween thinking about things, 

he calls alpha-thinking, and 
g about thinking itself, which he 
eta-thinking. Barfield claims that 
inking represents a genuine 
endence over alpha-thinking, and 
any intellectual problems of our 
especially those concerned with 
us meaning, result from not pay- 
ention to the distinction between 


ield is not the only nor even the 
erson to make that point, but it 
‘to be an idea whose time has 
- It underlies much current 
it. Barfield’s emphasis, however, 
{ue in certain ways: 

He emphasizes the alpha/beta 
1g distinction as one that emerges 
the function and development of 
1 intellectual activity, in the west- 
adition, and thus forms part of 
1 history—in particular, the un- 
nding that beta-thinking really is 


distinct, that it grows out of alpha- 
thinking as a tradition pushed to its 
limits. 

(b) Second, introduction of the 
purely technical terms “alpha-thinking” 
and “beta-thinking” is itself an impor- 
tant step, since it allows us to label the 
idea as significant, yet forces us to ac- 
quire some sort of working definition if 
we intend to use the terminology (nam- 
ing things is the first stage in a serious 
study). 

(c) Third, Barfield reminds us that 
Biblical thought is peculiarly sensitive 
to the issue of beta-thinking vs. alpha- 
thinking, though he does not explore all 
the ways in which that issue shows up. 

In this discussion I would like to use 
Barfield’s work as a kind of jumping-off 
place. I want to make some comments 
about rather disturbing elements in 
contemporary thought where, I be- 
lieve, the implications of thinking- 
about-thinking are being twisted into 
frightening denials of reality. In the 
process I shall touch on Barfield’s work 
itself and some ambiguities (or possibly 
misinterpretations) of it. My interest in 
the discussion ultimately bears on Bibli- 


cal Christianity and in particular on our 
idea of truth; it has an epistemological 
(rather than a scientific or metaphysical) 
perspective as its concern. 

As a scientist, I also confess to a cer- 
tain anxiety for preserving the purity, 
authenticity, and values of the scientific 
tradition itself, which happens to be in 
real danger today. Contrary to a variety 
of hostile opinions, it is extremely vital, 
for our own spiritual welfare, to pre- 
serve this fragile treasure from our past. 
It may be true, as C.S. Lewis? dramati- 
cally put it, that “for those who despise 
the word of God, from them even the 
word of man shall be taken away’; but it 
is foolish for those who value the word 
of God to aid and abet the process. 

Saving the Appearances recognizes 
the fundamental influence of science on 
modern thought. Barfield offers an in- 
terpretation of the broad significance of 
science (alpha-thinking pushed to its 
limits) for the development of human 
thought as a whole. As the subtitle 
suggests, however, Barfield also argues 
that important as science may be in the 
development of thought, it has played 
an even more significant role up to the 
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present time as a kind of religious focal 
point for our culture. That role he cor- 
rectly identifies as idolatry, since Bar- 
field is a believer in the God of Biblical 
religion. 

The philosopher of religion John 
MacMurray had earlier drawn attention 
to the fact that science has functioned as 
a religious focus. He noted that in 
modern western thought science has 
been unquestionably the central object 
of cultural attention, serving as a source 
of broader ideals oy norms. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the adjectives “scientific/unsci- 
entific” have more social force than 
“godly/ungodly.” The idea of a “scien- 
tific world-view” as ultimately exclu- 
sively valid, and the notion of “scientific 
method” as the unique approach to 
knowledge, have preempted other, 
much older ideals. MacMurray _re- 
garded that role of science in our society 
as surely odd, since in every other 
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civilization or society of which we know, 
centrality was always accorded to reli- 
gion, recognized as religion. 

In attempting to deal with that abnor- 
mality—“science out of bounds” as he 
called it—MacMurray also turned to the 
concept of “thinking about thinking.” 
He pointed out that if science were in 
fact an all-embracing mode of under- 
standing and reflection, then we could 
legitimately anticipate the develop- 
ment of sciences which deal focally with 
the activity of science itself. There 
ought to be a psychology of psy- 
chologists, a sociology of sociology and 
sociologists, and so forth; but there 
arent such things. MacMurray said 
“there is no science, whose business it is 
to enquire into the foundations, presup- 
positions and methods of science itself’? 
(or of scientists as its agents). He went 
on to argue that the absence, indeed, 
the inconceivability, of such an enter- 


prise shows the limitations of se; 

MacMurrayss objective in his , 
sion of the limits and nature of ; 
was to distinguish scientific refle¢ 
distinct in kind from other, , 
valid, human reflection, on the | 
its specifically limited intention 
“science is concerned with mat 
fact, rather than the determina: 
value; with the recognition of y 
general, rather than what is ind: 
and particular, in things and eve’ 
He then introduced the importar 
osophical notions of “the self as ¢ 
and “the form of the personal”6 
basis of a critique of the ido 
dominance that science has e 
over our central ideals. So, althor 
recognized its value within its oy 
main, MacMurray was not con 
for a positive integration of the sex 
tradition into a (non-idolatrous 
gious outlook. As a result, his p; 
phy of religion offers support ma 
interpretations of science and r 
as non-interacting levels of dis, 
and meaning, rather than towa 
synthetic understanding that 1 
them in some common (and nece 
religious) perspective. 

I have argued elsewhere’ that 
“two-level” critique of science 
quite good enough—that the sci’ 
tradition has spiritual significar 
western history and that there 
must be integrated into a Ch 
theological understanding. For s 
reasons this concept is important’ 
present time: 

(1) As a practical matter, th 
velopment of science has alway. 
“spillover” effects on theology; | 
because science really is “natura 
losophy,” and scientific question: 
their answers) can provoke que 
that ultimately lie outside the dow 
science —a point I want to discussi 
In short, it appears that the “nr 
teracting levels” model is not quiti 
pirically justifiable. Also, if you tal 
existence of miracles seriously, as 
then inroads in the other directio 
occur. 

(2) Again as a practical matter 
unavoidable that religious belief 
religious perspective will influena 
eventually control the way in whio 
looks at science, does scientific 
and interprets one’s knowledge. 
ically, that can be demonstrated: 
study of the roots of science and : 
tific ideals in the Judeo-Christiar 
look which cradled and~ nur 


it is conversely true that science 
ome perverted, and its ideal 
itions twisted, if a religious 
s consciously inimical to Bibli- 
ht becomes a controlling influ- 
jonsider two recent books that 
to show how modern physics 
ly “arrived” at an eastern reli- 
wpoint compatible with science: 
of Physics by Fritjof Capra? and 
cing Wu-Li Masters by Gary 
In my view, the latter is espe- 
ceptive in its tricky use of lan- 
destroy any sense of objectiv- 


inally, as a practical matter, I 
erved that the “non-interacting 
odel encourages the growth of 
ve existentialism as the proper 
thought for religion, and I re- 
t as philosophically anti-Chris- 
concerned above all to main- 
lical standards of thinking about 
ming and function of words like 
nd knowledge in our language 
2s. Such existentialism is a re- 
m of those standards. 

s book Saving the Appearances, 
arfield does have an integrating 
tive in mind. Although I sense 
bivalence in Barfield’s attitude 
the scientific tradition, it would 
g to suppose that he thinks of it 
ely negative episode in the de- 
nt of human thought. He 
hat clear in the course of the 
irgument. 

the outset, Saving the Appear- 
manifests a determined aware- 
etaphysics, and a commitment 
gitimacy as a subject of discus- 
although Barfield says that 
ysics is not his primary con- 
[ suppose Barfield would argue 
staphysics is not only a possible 
pr reflection, but is in fact un- 
le as people go about their intel- 
work in the world. We see that 
modern science itself: 


Ithough at first sight the formu- 
of quantum mechanics and the 
of relativity seem to endorse 
operationalist approaches to the 
truth, the fact is that on further 
on most physicists continue to 
inated by hypothetical questions 
the meaning of those theories. 
ontinue to entertain the hope 
en such severely operationalist 
s of natural phenomena may 
_ within their structure some 
- clues as to “how things really 
” As a physicist, I do not fault 


this urge, but applaud it. As a Christian 
aware of the historical roots of science in 
Judeo-Christian religious ideas, I see 
this as one more illustration of the fact 
that science began as, and still is, 
“natural philosophy.” 


(2) Research on genetic structure 
and the DNA “code,” by which cells in 
an organism store the key information 
about genetic traits, has provoked sharp 
controversy over the meaning of such 
information storage. Is the DNA code 
merely a compact storage of the actual 
chemistry needed to produce the var- 
ious genetic traits coded, or should we 
think of it as something more akin to the 
symbolic binary-bit coded information 
stored in a computer program? If we 
think of it that way, then the question 
arises whether life itself transcends the 
particular chemistry that it makes use 


...the question arises, whether 
life itself transcends the partic- 
ular chemistry that it makes 
use of. 


of. A little thought will make it clear 
that such a question is metaphysical, 
rather than physical, since it cannot be 
answered by purely physical data. The 
controversy has been bitter because sci- 
entists are concerned about the way in 
which underlying philosophical beliefs, 
value systems, and religious commit- 
ments affect the sorts of scientific mod- 
els we construct and the nature of the 
“explanations” we find acceptable for a 
given set of data. 

Both examples show that questions of 
science, faithfully pursued, eventually 
lead to questions lying outside of sci- 
ence itself—and we cannot always an- 
ticipate where the boundary between 
physics and philosophy will be drawn, 
or even that it will be drawn clearly in 
the long run. Even thinking about 
things must remain an open process (a 
point developed by Michael Polanyi! 
in relation to epistemology. 


Owen Barfield presents science as 
the epitome of alpha-thinking, regard- 
ing it as a significant advance over an 
earlier, pagan mentality. He emphasizes 
that the earlier mentality did exist, 
however, and that it was very different 
from our present one. Barfield argues 
convincingly that pagan or primitive 
peoples experienced a qualitatively dif- 
ferent kind of perception of the material 
world—a direct, unreflected sort of per- 
ception in which genuine religious ele- 
ments were present. That phenome- 
non, which Barfield calls “original par- 
ticipation, was progressively destroyed 
by the advent of alpha-thinking as a be- 
lief-framework surrounding perception. 

Pagan religious language described 
natural phenomena in consistently sym- 
bolic terms referring to a religious 
meaning “behind them.” But we are not 
entitled to the conclusion that, experi- 
encing precisely what we experience 
and nothing more, pagans simply in- 
vented such language as a symbolic ac- 
count of something which is better 
described by alpha-thinking. On the 
contrary, it is we who, by resolute 
alpha-thinking (the world seen purely 
as mechanism), have succeeded in anti- 
septically scouring away from our con- 
sciousness any perception of a transcend- 
ent meaning in our experience of the 
world, or of our concrete actions within 
it. It is we moderns, not ancient pagans, 
whose raw perception of the phenom- 
enal world is most structured, filtered, 
and restricted by what we already think 
and believe, using our theoretical, 
abstract representations of the world as 
mere thing (‘the scientific world- 
view ). 

Most Radix readers do have some 
sensitivity to spiritual reality, making 
you aware that perception of meaning 
in a material object may be quite differ- 
ent for other peoples than it is for us. 
What Barfield is saying about primitive 
pagans is that they experienced, in di- 
rect perception, a “representation, or 
integration of meaning and identity in a 
material world, which was not inter- 
preted or filtered by an overlying grid of 
theory based on alpha-thinking. Thus 
such persons could (quite literally) see a 
spiritual reality or meaning in essen- 
tially every experience of their environ- 
ment: a rock, waterfall, white cockatoo 
or small dirty stick of wood. For us, on 
the other hand, such things have been 
given their meaning as “objects” — 
things distinct from us—and by that 
definition, which so sharply brings 
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them into focus as objects, they now 
stand as “disgodded Nature.” 

An important part of Barfield’s point 
here is that such pagan, primitive per- 
ceiving meant participation in the ma- 
terial world, whereas our sort of per- 
ceiving, created by alpha-thinking, is 
fundamentally non-participating. We 
see an object, and we distinguish it from 
ourselves. We have no feeling that its 
identity or spirit flows over into or over- 
laps with ours. Moreover, we are quite 
capable of perceiving other human per- 
sons in the same way, as, for example, 
when we look at war and starvation por- 
trayed on TV as purely objective 
events. 

I do not mean to suggest that the 
primitive, pagan perception of the 
world was more moral or spiritual than 
ours. To argue that is to fail completely 
to come to grips with the Biblical doc- 
trine of sin and the fall of humankind. It 
would mean that we wished to retrieve 
the pagan religious synthesis. Any mis- 
sionary who has grappled with the fear 
and destructive bondage of animist cul- 
tures would show you why that would 
be a mistake. But we should understand 
that much of the impetus behind the 
current interest in the occult, in altered 
forms of perception via drugs, medita- 
tion, etc., and in the rising hostility to 
science in our culture, springs from 
precisely such a desire in hearts already 
gone pagan today. Theodore Roszak }2: 
13 in his consistent critique of modern 
thought, advocates precisely a return to 
“original participation” as the direction 
we must take to avoid destruction. He 
speaks as the most rational exponent of 
a mass feeling currently expressed and 
experienced by all sorts of people. ' 

Unlike Roszak and others, Owen Bar- 
field is not rejecting the emergence of 
alpha-thinking. He does not consider 
the idea of the objective reality of things 
as things to be some sort of fundamental 
error. Rather, Barfield wants us to rec- 
ognize that by alpha-thinking we have 
filtered out something that was previ- 
ously perceived. We have scoured 
something away, even if, as a result, a 
world of objects comes into sharp focus. 

Why not return to original participa- 
tion? Is it not our birthplace, and our 
proper rest, in the undifferentiated 
womb of nature’s life? Barfield gives us 
two reasons, one of which arises from 
within our experience, the other tran- 
scendent in origin—and far more impor- 

tant. Both argue that original participa- 
tion makes a mistake at the most funda- 


mental level. I will state the more im- 
portant reason first, without discussing 
it; it is too deep a subject. My interest 
here, the theme I wish to pick up from 
Barfield, is in the lesser reason, the one 
growing out of our experience within 
the tradition of alpha-thinking. 

Owen Barfield believes in the God of 
Biblical religion, who is transcendent 
over the physical universe. For persons 
like Carl Sagan, “The Cosmos is all 
there is and all there ever was and ever 
will be,’ but Genesis 1:1 presents a to- 
tally different view: “In the beginning 
God created heavens and earth.” That 
Biblical presentation makes clear that 
the created is not the same as God. Out 
of that same revelation came the firm 
command: “You shall not bow down to 
other gods, nor shall you serve them; I 
am the Lord your God.” Barfield points 


It is we moderns, not ancient 
pagans, whose raw perception 
of the phenomenal world is 
most structured, filtered, and 
restricted by what we already 
think and believe. 


out that the Jews were commanded to 
refrain from original participation, not 
as the result of a process of rational 
thought (as we have achieved in the 
West), but as a religious obligation. Par- 
ticipation in pantheist, pagan forms was 
forbidden. Biblical teaching empha- 
sizes the idea that there is a mistake in 
original participation: the mistake of 
thinking that the divine presence is in 
the things or phenomena themselves. 
That is the primary reason for rejecting 
original participation as a goal. 

The secondary reason, the one that 
concerns me here, is that Barfield rec- 
ognizes both the validity and the neces- 
sity of alpha-thinking as an important 
step in moving away from the primitive 
errors of original participation. Much of 
Barfield’s argument in the book centers 
on the idea of the evolution of con- 
sciousness as the main element in 
human emergence. He identifies the 


development of alpha-thinking as 
sential stage in that process. Th¢ 
implication is that real gains are: 
by the triumph of alpha-thinkiny 
that such gains are not to be abanc 
They should be preserved in: 
more holistic frame of referency 
our culture is now in danger of, 
doning them. 

Now I want to explore some ¢ 
sions about alpha-thinking (withs 
as its epitome) and its intellectug 
tion to a recovery of an awarenes 
presence of God. 

As Barfield points out, the triu 
alpha-thinking in modern cultu 
led to the assumption that it comp 
and meaningfully describes all | 
real. The result is a new kind of id 
the creation of “the idols of the stu: 
Barfield calls them. Reductionis 
view that only scientific, mate 
mechanist descriptions of the wo 
“really true’—has been investe 
authority as a determining assun 
by which all experience is to be fi 
and interpreted. 

The critical issue here is that } 
beings themselves are the invent 
alpha-thinking, for purposes suit 
their developing understanding. 
bizarre inversion to claim that su 
invention could itself “explain” 
ventor, yet that is the thesis of 1 
tionism. Note the critique of idol 
a pagan practice given by the p 
Isaiah in the Old Testament (Isaiak 
20): There is a logical flaw in idola 
said. What has been designe 
fashioned by a man himself, out 
same resources he uses to me 
practical needs, is given a status b’ 


error, thought which ought to lee 
reflecting mind away from the) 
That text has two exegetical ap 
tions. 

The first one, to which Isai 
speaking directly, is that alpha-thi 
must inevitably destroy original p 
pation and the pantheism of 1 
upon which it is based. To put it ha 
the concept of animal husbandn 
science is incompatible with the sé 
ness of cows as such; the discover 
the orbits of the planets are predit 
with Newtonian mechanics 
them of their inherent divinities 
less we are prepared to go in for a! 
liar sort of double-think, which ] 
pose those who believe in astt 
must practice. I am convinced tha 


ing’ of nature is necessary and 
perception of reality. I believe 
otentiality of using science to 
th, even though that truth has 
range of concern and expres- 
have offered a defense of “sci- 
the natural philosophy of a 
* in other essays.!4) Yet alpha- 
did not arise spontaneously. 
of science was directly related 
t that worship of a true and liv- 
set people free to see the old 
hey really were. 
lly, however, since we now have 
Is of the study” created by the 
of alpha-thinking, we can see 
ah also appealed to thought and 
estroy them. It must be think- 
penetrates the absurdity of 
inking exalted beyond _ its 
role. It follows that a proper 
of alpha-thinking should not be 
iation of either its validity or its 
ut a critique of its adequacy. As 
rray and Barfield each indi- 
e key to this critique is the rec- 
that beta-thinking, thinking 
inking, is not simply an exten- 
alpha-thinking into the domain 
abstraction, but entails a tran- 
ce of it. I want to point to the 
mg emergence of beta-thinking 
resent age and to make some in- 
ve comments about it. 
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s original article the author here 
»s a danger: that Christian 
might endorse repudiation of 
inking as a tradition, out of a 
longing for the comfortable se- 
of the medieval point of view 
he world. He warns that to de- 
science as potential truth, by 
ne medieval “saving the appear- 
argument, we could open the 
a similar devaluation of Chris- 
eology. We would actually be 
‘any possible understanding (for 
dern mind) of God as “objec- 
eal.” | 
does “thinking about thinking” 
ad thinking about things? The 
t formal answer is that “think- 
nught itself, is not a thing, not an 
The meaning of that claim will 
clearer as we go along. But a 
way to answer the question is to 
e beta-thinking for yourself. 
Lewis had a curious trick of 
‘our perspective upon ourselves 
y that appeals to beta-thinking 
ationale. Though it is logically a 
y, one of my favorite epigrams 
is writing runs something like 


this: “The order of the phenomenon for 
which we must account’ (i.e., by alpha- 
thinking explanations) “is not merely 
that there are cabbages, or even that 
there are sentient, perhaps intelligent 
cabbages; what we have to account for is 
that these cabbages give lectures on 
their origins and destiny.’ In that whim- 
sical way, Lewis invites us to con- 
template ourselves as cabbages, which 
might be legitimate objects of alpha- 
thinking. But as soon as we do, he re- 
minds us that the topic of discussion is 
in fact one completely outside the do- 
main of alpha-thinking—so that we 
have no business even doing it if alpha- 
thinking is the right way to proceed. 
For to write essays on our origins and 
destiny (or even to read such essays, as 
you are doing now) is to admit the real- 
ity of self-consciousness and the truth of 


The birth of science was di- 
rectly related to the fact that 
worship of a true and living 
God set people free to see the 
old idols as they really were. 


Descartes’ famous dictum: “I think— 
therefore I am.” 

Or consider Joad’s!® sharp-edged 
epigram in his critique of A.J. Ayers 
“logical positivism.” Ayer had (at that 
time) maintained that there is no such 
reality as “the self” or “self-conscious- 
ness,” but only a succession of sense-ex- 
periences that creates the illusion of 
such an entity. Joad asks: “When Ayer 
says this, does he exclude that self 
which thinks Ayers thoughts, and 
writes Ayers books?” Joad has suc- 
ceeded in posing a beta-thought ques- 
tion. Further, in forcing us to answer it 
sensibly, he draws our attention to the 
fact that Ayer passionately appeals to us 
to believe an abstract idea which, if it 
were true, would invalidate his ap- 
peal—for, to believe that something is 
true is to appeal to realities that cannot 
exist unless selfhood itself is real. Ayer's 
belief that there is something called 


“truth, and that “we” ought to believe 
it, transcends and invalidates the sub- 
stance of what he claims to be true. 

It is possible to formalize part of the 
problem of beta-thinking in the form of 
logical problems or paradoxes. This has 
the advantage that it either creates non- 
sense in your head (in the form of sen- 
tences you can read, but not under- 
stand), or forces you to do some beta- 
thinking to “understand the problem.’ 
It has the disadvantage that it may lead 
you to think that the problem of beta- 
thinking is completely a formal, ex- 
ternal one, which we may perhaps solve 
by more formal analysis of some sort 
(that is, that we need only a new kind of 
language or logic to solve these 
paradoxes); and also it might lead you to 
suppose that beta-thinking is merely an 
academic curiosity and has no real sig- 
nificance for religious questions. Let 
me mention some examples where an 
attempt has been made to formalize or 
at least capture beta-thinking logically. 

By far the best-known and indeed 
single-minded pursuit of this idea is 
the recent book Gédel, Escher, Bach 
by Douglas R. Hofstaedter. 1° (Hof- 
staedter continues to pursue reflexive 
and self-referencing logical questions in 
his monthly column as puzzles editor 
for the magazine Scientific American.) 
The purpose of Gédel, Escher, Bach is 
to explore and express the author's fasci- 
nation with the logical problems that 
arise when we attempt to include our- 
selves, or our thoughts, within a logical 
structure we are creating. The book 
eventually culminates in a masterful 
display of the logical problem contained 
in the famous theorem of Gédel, which 
requires beta-thinking for its proof. 
Hofstaedter discusses many puzzles 
created by self-referencing statements 
such as the following: 


(1) Liar paradox. What is the status 
of the statement “This statement is 
false”? Alternatively, consider the state- 
ment “All Cretans are liars” made by the 
Cretan poet Epimenides. 


(2) Set of all sets. Mathematicians 
define a set as a collection of objects 
with given properties, and of course 
these objects (and properties) are con- 
crete only in a logical, formal sense. But 
a set is not a member of itself; for exam- 
ple, the set of all arithmetic theorems is 
not an arithmetic theorem, and so on. 
But now consider “the set which con- 
tains all sets.” We can conceive of it, yet 
it is not itself in the set. Or is it? Again 
we get into trouble because an appar- 
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ently alpha-type statement has to be ex- 
amined reflexively, and in the last 
analysis that means to examine our own 
thinking. 

You many consider these all parlor 
games, but in fact just such problems 
come up in connection with the funda- 
mental logic of mathematics, and with 
any attempt to formalize alpha-thinking 
about thought (or rather, language). In 
effect, Gédel’s theorem states that there 
are systems of logic, built on a set of 
axioms, which are sufficiently complex 
that we cannot decide, within the logic 
of the system, whether the axioms are 
consistent or not. The assertion is that 
there are systems sufficiently complex 
as to contain the possibility of self-ref- 
erencing statements—and such state- 
ments are undecidable. To verify the 
truth of the Gédel theorem requires 
beta-thinking as part of the proof. 

The right response to all this boggling 
of ourselves with mental mirrors is to 
recognize that all knowledge—and cer- 
tainly all thought—is personal knowl- 
edge, and hence necessarily implies af- 
firmation by a knower. Thus although I 
may choose to say that a certain proposi- 
tion—let’s call it “P”—is true, I should 
be careful about thinking that the state- 
ment “P is true” is itself another prop- 
osition, “Q, whose truth or falsehood 
can be logically assigned; and so on. I 
can do so formally, but in order to 
“prove” anything to you, to cross that 
bridge from me to you, I am really mak- 
ing an appeal: “I believe P—and so 
should you.” We must always finally be 
present as persons upholding our 
knowledge, something to which we are 
committed. Many important conclu- 
sions follow from this understanding. To 
recognize it is either to stop believing in 
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“truth” as such (i.e., to become existen- 
tialist) or to arrive at a different idea of 
what is really meant by “objective real- 
ity, one surprisingly congruent to 
Biblical thought. 

Some people feel uncomfortable with 
so much philosophy. They feel that 
somehow, if we confine our attention to 
natural science, and put the mathemati- 
cians over in the Arts Faculty along with 
the philosophers, then all these pseudo- 
problems would go away, and good old 


All knowledge and certainly 
all thought is personal knowl- 
edge, and hence necessarily 
implies affirmation by a knower. 


alpha-thinking would be enough to 
answer all the real questions. Unfortu- 
nately for such proto-materialists, that 
won't work. I have already alluded to 
two important cases (quantum 
mechanics and genetic coding) where 
physical science raises beta-thinking 
problems. 

What is significant about beta-think- 
ing, no matter what context provokes it, 
is that it requires inspection of our own 
human likeness and in particular the 
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uniqueness of that likeness, as: 
created by thinking itself. I beliey 
in the end, the force of serious ¢} 

about those questions that proyg 
to ask “What is human?”, question: 
haps initially stimulated by the lin 
alpha-thinking, could make us. 
clearly aware that spiritual realit) 
exist after all, and that religious. 
tions are real questions. | 

It is possible, of course, that o 
temporaries will prefer to “ 
those questions by a pantheisty 
sponse—that is, to affirm that reg: 
not “outside” after all, that there + 
was an “objective reality” outside 
we once thought there was, ang 
spiritual insight consists in negatir 
distinction between ourselves an: 
world. That is not the Biblical u 
standing of religious truth, ar 
course such an attitude would dd 
science too. 

On the other hand it is possible 
different awareness of the meanw 
spiritual questions could arise, \ 
recognizes the legitimacy and rele} 
of what the Bible has always taught 
the very beginning: that human bf 
although they are creatures o 
earth, are nevertheless made it 
image of God, male and female 
that God’s image is awakened a 
newed in the process of their res) 
to the word of God, in a relation + 
tained by divine grace.” 

Biblical religion has a high viv 
thinking; its goal is that we lea 
know the mind and intentions of a 
scendent God. 
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es Cone Interview 


ration, Black Theology, and the Church 


‘Cone, a professor at 
Theological Seminary in 
york, is author of many 
and articles including 
Theology and Black 
-and God of the Op- 
id. Cone has emerged as 
the leading spokesper- 
or black theology in this 
ry. He was interviewed 
ee Smith, Craig Ander- 
d Sharon Gallagher in 
ley, where he was teach- 
bourse at Pacific Luther- 
iminary. 


Gallagher: In God of the Oppressed you talk about 
zing, at a certain point, the depth of your parents’ 
iow would you contrast your parents’ faith with your 
this point? 
iCone: I’ve always been very appreciative of my 
’ faith, from the time I was very small, on through 
tary and high school, and through college. When I 
b' seminary, nothing that I was reading or talking 
ade any connection with my parents’ faith. I as- 
that it was intellectually irrelevant, but I did not as- 
at it was irrelevant for my salvation or my spiritual- 
I made a distinction between a kind of head religion 
religion of the heart. That's what seminary forced on 


ing out of seminary and going back to my community 
a in a black school, and also at the same time being 
d in the height of the civil rights movement (in the 
60s), forced me to do something not only with my 
ut also with my head, in relation to what was going 
ne world. Head and heart: together. That’s where the 
emerged, because I had not studied anything in 
ry that dealt with what I felt in the black church. 
yat point I had to figure out whether I was going to 
he ministry or leave the discipline of theology. As I 
d the ministry I found it much closer to the reality 
yeople are experiencing. That’s what I’ve tried to ad- 
n God of the Oppressed. I have a book coming out in 
aber called My Soul Looks Back, which is an analysis 
personal faith and intellectual journey up to now, in- 
xa chapter on my seminary experience. 
Anderson: Dr. Cone, you and others have pointed 
it Malcolm X and Martin Luther King were the most 
‘ant black leaders in the 50s and “60s. Would you 
snt on what you think their legacy is in the black free- 
ruggle in the 1980s? 


Cone: I want to say two things and to focus on each one of 
them. I think Martin Luther King, more than anybody else, 
made the black church relevant to the black liberation 
struggle. He took conservative black pastors and inter- 
sected them into the civil rights struggle; that was pretty 
radical in the south in the 50s and ‘60s. Some churches 
were bombed, and many people died. King brought the 
black church into the struggle, and his legacy was to teach 
us that we will not have a revolution in this country for black 
people that is independent of the black church. King 
showed that the black church is indispensable, and not just 
institutionally so. The spirituality of it is indispensable, be- 
cause that’s where the masses are, that’s where the black 
people are. If you intend to lead a mass movement dealing 
with black people, you have to know something about the 
spirituality of those people. 

Another dimension of King’s legacy was that he taught us 
that there will not be a revolution of any one people without 
all the people. That is, you can’t get black freedom independ- 
ent of the freedoms of other people. That’s the truth of the 
integration model that he projected. I think that’s right, 
even though I don’t agree with all the ways in which he 
articulated it. But you cannot have a black freedom without 
the freedom of white people, Hispanic people, and others. 
This world is too small for that. You can’t know separate 
freedoms. Dr. King’s ministry and its legacy illustrate that 
more than anybody or anything else. 

The legacy of Malcolm X is that we black people will not 
be free without an appreciation and affirmation of black- 
ness, without pride in our own history and culture. I do not 
see how black people in this country will be free without a 
sense of self-respect. Malcolm taught that. Malcolm also 
taught us the necessity for black unity. I said about Martin 
Luther King that we won't have freedom without some kind 
of coalition of oppressed peoples, yet we make that coalition 
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have been mistreated. 
And I've never met 
a black person who didn’t 
think that God disapproved 
_. of that mistreatment. 


only after achieving black unity. We have to bring some- 
thing to the coalition. If we don’t have unity before we come 
to the coalition, we don’t bring anything except individuals. 
We don’t bring any values. 

Malcolm taught us the importance of black unity, not for 
building a separate state, or a separate value system, but for 
contributing to the struggles of the oppressed peoples of the 
world. Another dimension of Malcolm’s legacy is that he 
told us the truth about white people more than anybody 
else. King knew, but he could not always say it. Malcolm 
told us in clear, uncomplicated language. 

Malcolm’s last 11 months were very important because he 
moved beyond a simple skin-racism to a much more com- 
plex view of what white people are doing in the world, 
focusing on what they've done in history. Malcolm’s legacy 
was to teach us the truth about our oppressors. 


Thee Smith: I'd like to ask about the book you edited, Black 
Theology. What impact has the book had on churches and 
seminaries? What kind of feedback have you gotten? 


Cone: Well, the impact has been enormous. It’s a textbook 
on black theology that is not just one person’s viewpoint. It’s 
not just dealing with seminaries. We purposely did not 
focus it in that direction. That's why we did not use many 
selections from books of major black theologians. Instead 
we tried to include documents that would tell people things 
they would not find in books. So that text has come to be a 
kind of textbook on black theology. Anybody who teaches a 
class on black theology or black religion uses that text. 

In the black churches there is a similar response because 
black preachers see themselves and their past in it. But 
most black preachers still don’t read as much as they should. 
Of course, there are a few aware black preachers, who want 
to stay up on things and who do read. But the average black 
pastor is not as aware. That’s because we have not stressed a 
teaching ministry as much as we should. 
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In putting together the book, we asked what peopl: 
to know about black theology. That’s why the introd, 
essays are fairly extensive. Most documentary hip 
have only a brief statement about the document, but; 
terpret the documents and set them in context. Ge» 
speaking, they are not scholarly type documents, but 
ments that were created in the context of movement, 
have to say something about the movement in order 
plain them. But there’s no question about the impa 
spite the size and the price, the book sells very well! 


Gallagher: You've talked about the difference betwe, 
black church and the white church. Would you say th 
church relates to the Bible in a different way from the: 
church? 


Cone: Speaking mainly of the white American chure: 
difference is that the black church focuses on liberatig 
example, black preachers and congregations will sj 
preach and pray about the exodus. That becomes a. 
focal point. They also focus on the prophets. They foi 
people like Joshua and the battle of Jericho, or the He 
in the fiery furnace, or Daniel in the lion’s den. The 
come instances that illustrate God’s support for the h 
and the weak. 

Howard Thurman wrote a book called Jesus and th 
inherited in the 1930s, which illustrates that idea in te 
black people’s attitude toward Jesus. They focus on. 
identity with the poor, the lame, the weak, and ho 
healed those people. The task of the black preacher is 
a story. He may tell it 10, 15, 20 times, and you knowe 
what he’s going to say. The way he says it, his own cre! 
always makes it alive for the people. The parable of tk 
man and Lazarus, or the good Samaritan, or the story) 
prodigal son: all of these are instances in which there } 
mension of liberation. 

In the church black people find an acceptance they: 
get in the larger world. So the religion of black people 
ferent from everything else they experience in Ameria 
ciety. The church world is something unique for 
something that lets them know they're somebody. 

For the white church, religion is an extension of the 
ety they created. So they don’t focus primarily on; 
political books like Exodus. If they did, they would m 
a spiritual liberation. They would abstract it. They wo) 
relate it to what is going on. But black people give 
strongest affirmation to a black preacher when that pre 
can take a Biblical story and apply it to something tha 
pens in their community. That is liberating, and they’ 
“Yes! Amen!” 

That's why King could take 50,000 black people in ] 
gomery on the basis of the commonality in religion 
preach to them (and other black preachers with him) a 
them to boycott buses for 381 days. The power of 


have never been turned away. I always heard “Amer 
ways, all the way from black Catholics to Seventh-Da 


o Pentecostals to any kind you can name, because 
er met a black person who didn't think that black 
ave been mistreated. And I’ve never met a black 
vho didn’t think that God disapproved of that mis- 
it. So those two ideas, first, that black people have 
streated by this society, and second, that God does 
it, make liberation a possibility for black faith. 

so have to keep in mind that black faith came into 
response to oppression. White faith may have come 
1g in North America in response to a certain kind of 
on in Europe, but these people soon became the 
yrs. They did to native peoples and to black people 
same thing that Europeans were doing to them. 
.er difference is that white faith did not come into 
a response to black faith, but as a response to mis- 
ot in its own community and now, therefore, can be 
od only in its own community. Black faith comes 
ag in a different cultural context, which makes it dif- 
od much more radical. 


n: Could you share some of the major distinctives of 
eology? 


‘he first thing that is important to recognize about 
1eology is that it is a theology of the black church 
erged out of a historical tradition that began in the 
tury. It is not a result of reading books but of living 
g part of a tradition. A second distinction of black 
is that it’s a product not only of the black church 
but, more specifically, of black church tradition 
erged with the civil rights movement of Martin 
King. Black theology is inseparable from its own 
tradition and was particularized in the ministry of 
Luther King in the civil rights movement, Mont- 
Birmingham, Selma, etc. 
rd thing is that black theology seeks to reconcile 
entity with the Christian faith as found in the Bible. 
sense that it affirms its blackness it is close to Mal- 
It’s different from Malcolm X in that it’s Christian, 
t makes it closer to Martin Luther King. But it’s like 
n X in its unqualified affirmation of blackness. So 
neology arises not only out of the black church and 
Luther King but also out of black power and Mal- 
| Its central affirmation focuses decisively on a theme 
tion which both Malcolm and King acted on. That 
theme of liberation gives black theology its essential 
. That means that it is connected with other libera- 
Miscies although it arose independent of them. 
< theology used the term liberation first in about 
ind Gustavo Gutierrez did not write his book (in 
2) until 1971. Our problem was a little bit different. 
re trying to be liberated from racism because we had 
1e the kind of analysis of the political-social-economic 
re that the Latins had done. Neither had they done it 
‘ion to racism. So they didn’t mention racism and we 
mention classism. Their influence has helped us to 
> complexity of world oppression as well as to see 
iberation theologies like feminist theology or African 
sy or Asian theology. They all helped teach us some- 
ve hadn’t thought about. But the central core of black 
sy is its affirmation of the God of Christian faith, a 
hose chief concern is the liberation of the poor, the 
and the downtrodden from injustice and poverty. 


Martin Luther King and Malcolm X 


Smith: Rather than ask you to update your book, which talks 
about all the fronts between black theology and the world, 
Id like to ask on which front you have seen the most dra- 
matic change since the book came out. Those are the fronts 
I’m interested in: black theology and black women, black 
theology and black churches, black theology and African 
theology, black theology and other third-world theologies, 
black theology and Marxist thought. In which area have you 
seen the most dramatic shift? 


Cone: I think you ought to look for the most creative de- 
velopment in the future at the point of black theology and 
black women. That’s where I would look first, and second at 
black theology and Marxism. The first is much more for in- 
ternal self-critique. Some creative black women now are 
doing that. I think we'll see the impact of black theology in 
relation to black women in about five years. 

I think we will also see black theology’s impact in relation 
to Marxism, largely because of the influence of the world 
picture. Black theology has been in dialogue with third- 
world theologies in Asia, Africa, Lebanon, and Latin 
America. 

I would like to see more change in the black churches, 
but they are institutions of people involved in themselves. 
They don’t have the capacity to be self-critical. They have 
the capacity to make whites self-critical, but when you are 
talking about them, that’s another issue. I think it’s a prob- 
lem of institutions more than individuals. Institutions take 
on their own character and have an existence almost inde- 
pendent of who happens to be there. They make those 
people adjust themselves to the institutional interests. I see 
that taking place in the black church, and I don’t know how 
to change that. 


Smith: Could you say a little more about how you see the 
Marxist dialogue becoming more visible, more active? I 
gather that it’s not simply that black theologians become 
Marxists. 


Cone: No, I think that black theologians have their vision 
enlarged. I think also that the black community begins to 
realize that understanding racism and putting black people 


No one can sustain 
him or herself over a protracted 
battle for freedom 
without a community that 
loves you, cares 
for you, and will accept 
you in spite of 
the mistakes you make. 


in power did not change their situation very much. So it 
forces them to ask what happened with all the black public 
officials we've elected. How come our situation is worse in- 
stead of better? 

That forces us to ask different questions. And that’s true 
not only for public officials in government but also in 
seminaries. I mean, you get black professors in those 
seminaries and you still turn out people who aren’t much 
different from what they were before you got blacks there, 
so what's the point? You have to look beyond skin color. The 
issue is a much deeper and more complex one. 


Gallagher: What happened to the black power movement 
of the ’60s and early ’70s? Bobby Seale is writing a book on 
barbecuing and Eldridge Cleaver has gone through differ- 
ent stages. What happened to the movement? 


Cone: Well, I think that no one can sustain a movement 
without an adequate community with which to sustain it. 
After years of struggle you get tired of struggling. Black 
people have been struggling for freedom for over 400 years 
in this country. The problem with the black power advo- 
cates and with Seale and Cleaver in particular, since you 
mentioned those names, is that they tried to create a black 
revolution independent of the black church community. 
Therefore, after six or seven years of struggle and the re- 
pression of the U.S. government, well, you get tired of 
struggling as an individual within a small group. 

That's true not only of Seale and Cleaver, it’s also true of 
white students who were activists about Vietnam. After 
Kent State, they got docile. Because repression goes deep 
in this country, and with the FBI and the CIA and other 
kinds of police, they can really put pressure on individual 
people. If Seale or Cleaver had been in the black church 
and had chosen to articulate a revolution in which they 
could interpret its meaning in the context of the black 
church, then they could have sustained themselves. Now in 
contrast to Cleaver, look at Martin Luther King and Mal- 
colm X. Both of them had different kinds of religious com- 
munity. Malcolm had the Muslims, and King had the black 
Christian church, and they could sustain a movement. 
There was not a chance of either one of them losing their 
faith. 

You can romanticize radicalism and what you have is a 
radicalization of rhetoric. What I would suggest is that no 
ong can sustain him or herself over a protracted battle for 
freedom without a community that loves you, cares for you, 
and will accept you in spite of the mistakes you make. You 
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have to make yourself accountable to somebody, ( 
and Seale were not accountable to anybody. 


Anderson: What do you see as the appropriate methe 
of the black struggle for justice in these next years?) 


Cone: That is the major question we face right ne 
have clues about the directions we should go, thini 
must be included, but we don't have a refined metho 
Now King had a refined methodology in terms of 
analyzed the situation. He was fairly certain that + 
going to achieve his goals, at least in the beginni I 
methodology has to include black unity, getting us te 
so that we have a movement that is black. And that 
ment must be not only for blacks but must connect ij 
tion with other movements like the peace moveme 
other oppressed people’s movements in this country 
the world. So it must be a methodology that inclue 
global context because the world is so small now. 

Even the corporations are not accountable to any¢ 
They don’t see themselves as American or European 
are a country unto themselves. An economic enti 
Exxon is the 16th-largest economic power in the: 
There's not going to be freedom for black North Ami 
without freedom for poor people all over the world.! 

I would suggest that we (1) continue to engage ow 
in some form of struggle in our local setting, and (2) tri 
terpret the connection between that local struggle < 
global struggle. And some of us ought to read and! 
the people. As a Ph.D. I ought to be able to make s 
those connections—and there’s a political scienti 
here who could make some, and here is another pe 
international studies who can make some, and here’s 
ologist who can make some, here’s a philosopher, . 
gineer, a doctor, etc. We should pool our resources é 
knowledge. But the problem is that most of us are» 
and controlled by the people who pay our salaries. A 
are not poor people. 


Anderson: Are there things that keep you awake at - 


Cone: I don't like to think about that. But the maint 
that I’ve seen a lot of the world, and I’ve seen a lot of 
ing in the world. I came back from India less than 
ago. I’ve been to Sri Lanka, and to places in Asia and 
The enormity of the poverty is almost inexplicab 
there does not seem to be an immediate solution to! 
terms of power relations. That’s what pains me most: 
The other side of that is that I see elite people » 
those oppressed groups who seem to be working wy 
oppressors, both black and Indian. Everywhere you! 
those elite educated advantaged spokespersons w 
speaking in coalition with the oppressors, and th 
people don’t have a spokesperson. There are some: 
tions. My pain is especially sharp when I look at elite » 
in my own community, in the black community, partit 
preachers and politicians who use the language of fri 
in order to buy a house, secure a job, ete. I just hope! 
use black theology to secure my job or get ahead som 
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ne of America’s closest 
neighbors would seem 
to most of us an exotic 


and unreal world: 
Guatemala calls to 
mind the ancient 


race, with its extraordinary tem- 
1s, brilliant traditional costumes, 
rerse dialects. 

rett) arrived there in February, 
| few hours by jet from Los 
s, and took a bus to the Indian 
ids. In the countryside outside 
tenango, the bus swerved to 
arge rocks in the road. Near a vil- 
ye passed a group of Indians re- 
x the last huge trunks of trees 
my driver informed me, had 
ut down to block the army trucks 
rried troops into the region. 

re came into the town, we passed 
colored stucco houses and _ar- 
t the town square where tranquil 
eople surrounded a_colonial- 
azebo. There was a conspicuous 
e of police and the usual armed 
s that control these villages. An 
t Indian woman sitting on a 


bench told me that the town had been 
“liberated” the night before. Later I 
found out that the road beyond the 
town was closed by boulders “the size of 
ovens to discourage army retaliation. 

Why, I wondered, are these friendly 
poor Indians taking every means to de- 
fend themselves against the army of 
their own government? With that ques- 
tion in mind, I proceeded to the town of 
Quezaltenango where I attended the 
“National Conference of Pastors; a 
meeting of 600 evangelical church lead- 
ers, including American missionaries, 
which World Vision International had 
organized. 


Spiritual and 
Political Revolution 


I listened as the pastors discussed the 
crucial history in which they now find 
themselves: Guatemala is seized by a 
political as well as a spiritual revolution. 
Some of the pastors had fled the embat- 
tled Quiche province, the heart of the 
Mayan Indian population, with grim 
news of attacks on their churches. Many 
Quiche pastors never arrived. Catholic 
priests, and even whole parishes, have 
been disappearing for years there, but 
now even evangelical pastors are sub- 


‘Born Again’ 
Dictator 
of Guatemala 


ject to persecution. The indigenous 
parishioners, who traditionally tilled 
their fields and faithfully attended 
church, are being scattered like lambs 
among wolves. One American mission- 
ary described hideous tortures and ter- 
ror, part of the Guatemalan military's 
“pacification” of Indian uprisings. 
Priests are declared subversives be- 
cause they work with the poor. Agricul- 
tural projects begun by Protestant mis- 
sionaries are losing their best workers, 
victims of masked death squads. 
Evangelicals (an estimated 18.5% of 
the total 7.5 million population in 
Guatemala) have long taken a role of 
quiet obedience to the government, 
choosing not to stir up trouble, while 
working at building churches and teach- 
ing the Bible. Some pastors have been 
accused of not taking action when army 
patrols brutally scatter their people. In 
many areas, the guerrillas and village 
defense groups have gained recognition 
as the only protestors of human rights 
violations. Filling the gap left by exiled 
Catholics and confronted by the radical 
Biblical call for justice and defense of 
the poor, evangelicals have been forced 
to consider “liberation theologies.” 
Further, passive acquiescence is no 
longer possible after soldiers begin to 
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search entire villages for Bibles, leafing 
through the heavily underlined Scrip- 
tures for “subversive passages.” Often, 
the astonished Christians with passages 
like “He has put down the mighty from 
their thrones and exalted the humble” 
(Luke 1:52) or “We must obey God 
rather than men” (Acts 5:29) are shot 
immediately before their pleading 
families. Churches in many villages 
bury their Bibles in plastic sacks and 
meet clandestinely in the forest with 
one Bible for all. 


Background of 
the Struggle 


Christians are literally caught in 
the crossfire between an increasingly 
repressive military dictatorship and a 
proliferation of popular armed resis- 
tance. We can understand the complex- 
ity of the current situation only in light 
of Guatemala’s history. 

The history of the church in 
Guatemala goes back to the Spanish 
conquest in 1524 when “missionary” 
work was frequently aligned with the 
interests of imperial Spain and land- 
holding conquistadors. During the pe- 
riod of colonialization, the Spanish mer- 
cilessly slaughtered or enslaved the na- 
tive Mayan Indian population, who 
were considered subhuman. Padre Bar- 
tolome de las Casas, an early defender 
of the Indians, pleaded their cause be- 
fore King Charles V of Spain. Over the 
years the descendants of those Indians, 
who have tenaciously preserved their 
rich culture, continued to suffer dis- 
crimination and outright genocidal 
brutality. During the wars of independ- 
ence in the 19th century, anticlericalism 
and exploitation of the indigenous 
people went hand in hand as wealthy 
coffee bean growers confiscated church 
property and Indian lands in order to 
expand their huge plantation holdings. 

Protestant missionaries called 
Guatemala a perfect mission field 
around the turn of the century because 
of the Indians’ religious receptivity. 
Working with over 21 Indian languages 
and their dialects, the missionaries 
“converted” Catholic Indians by the 
thousands. 

Apart from a progressive interlude 
from 1945 to 1955, Guatemala has 
known only a succession of military dic- 
tatorships. Power passed from one 
group of generals to the next, and the 
army entrenched itself as a major politi- 
cal force. In the economic sector, 
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wealth remained in the hands of a select 
group of U.S. investors, multinational 
corporations, and a few Guatemalan 
families (2 percent of the Guatemalan 
population owns 72 percent of the 
land). 

The peasants, meanwhile, suffer in- 
creasingly. Wealthy landowners expel 
Indian farmers whose only claim to the 
land is their family legacy, since deeds 
were never issued by the Spaniards. 
Over a million Indians found them- 
selves landless, migrant slave laborers, 
working at starvation-level wages for 
the wealthy. 

Those who chose to rally to the peas- 
ants’ aid did so at considerable risk. 
While many “high church” leaders de- 
fended government policies, an increas- 


Soldiers began to 
search entire villages 
for Bibles, leafing 
through the heavily 


underlined Scriptures 
for “subversive 
passages. 


ing number of priests, nuns, and mis- 
sionaries began to speak out on behalf of 
the peasants —seeing their sincere faith 
and moved by their poverty and suffer- 
ing. (80 percent of Guatemalan children 
suffer from malnutrition: the infant 
mortality rate among the Indians is one 
of the highest in the world; 5 percent of 
the population consumes 60% of the 
food—while Guatemala boasts the rich- 
est resources in Central America.) 

In the early "70s the government 
placed outspoken church leaders on 
black lists and later expelled them from 
the country. Nevertheless, pastoral let- 
ters began to circulate, condemning the 
village massacres, kidnappings, and as- 
sassinations of church workers which 
were occurring with increasing fre- 
quency and efficiency —aided in part by 
sophisticated American-supplied wea- 
pons, jeeps, and helicopters. 

The ecumenical church committee 
“Justice and Peace,” formed in 1978, de- 
nounced the massacre of Panzos 
where over 100 peasants 
were killed. The Catholic 
diocese of El Quiche 
condemned _ the incendiary 
attack on 39 people at 
the Spanish embassy in 


January 1980. The tragic event « 
the Spanish government to break 
lomatic ties with Guatemala in pro 
The Washington-based Coungj 
Hemispheric Affairs in 1981 condey: 
Guatemala’s government as one ¢ 
worst human rights violators jp 
western hemisphere. , 

By the time President Garcia ¢ 
for elections in early March of this, 
the country, suffering from a la 
economy, was in the throes of yj 
upheaval. U.S. economic and mi 
aid would determine the futuy 
Guatemala. “Proof” of democrat 
held elections would be the hook 4 
cure Washington’s backing. Le 
briefly explore this crucial U.S. coy 
tion. 


The USS. 


Connection 


The U.S. has consistently follow 
interventionist policy in Central Ay 
can affairs because of the strategic 4 
imity of these countries. Pentagon 
cials and the Guatemalan govern 
claim that Guatemala is the battlij 
of an ideological war waged by Mal 
Leninists against the democratic v 
life and freedom. The communi 
bels, they claim, are infecting th 
dians with a liberation movementt 
part of an international plan dir 
from Moscow. Once the rebels : 
throw the military high command, 
plan, says the U.S. government,: 
take over all of Central Ame 
Mexico, and eventually the Ul 
States—the “domino theory.’ Eve 
the Carter administration — rev 
Guatemala military aid because of} 
human rights violations. 

Economic motives for U.S. 
intervention loom to the 
forefront. Almost 200 
major U.S. corpo- 
rations (such as 
Bechtel, IBM, 
and Coca-Cola) 
do busi- 


1 Guatemala. More important, 
fields in northern Guatemala, 
‘red larger than those in Alaska, 
supply up to 10 percent of the 
nergy needs for the 1990s. For 
son, as former Secretary of State 
aid, the Reagan administration 
ars the popular struggle in 
nala “perhaps even more conse- 
il in terms of potential danger 
interests’ than the war in E] 
or. 
981, the Reagan administration 
uatemala 15 Bell helicopters as 
e>ss_ aircraft’ They are now 
ed with 30-caliber machine guns 
> used in village massacres. Con- 
s currently debating the sale of 
illion in helicopter spare parts in 
aid package. 
other presidential candidates 
d fraud when Garcia's hand- 
successor, General Guevara, 
1e elections in early March. Be- 
of the controversy surrounding 
ctions, it seemed unlikely that 
ae would pass the aid package so 
to the government's counterin- 
cy campaign. What followed two 
after was not surprising: a mili- 
yup overthrew the “elected” gen- 
roviding a facelift for Guatemala’s 


"n-Again 
‘tator 


eral Efrain Rios Montt was in his 
in the Christian school where he 
when the radio announced the 
coup by the young 
army officers. The 
officers took 
control 


of the 


national 


palace and broadcast an appeal for cer- 
tain generals to form a new ruling junta. 


Montts Political Background. 
Rios Montt studied at the military's 
prestigious polytechnic institute and 
later directed the military academy. As 
chief of staff under President Arana 
(‘the Butcher of Zacapa”), Montt led a 
campaign to quell an uprising in the 
Zacapa province in southeast Guate- 
mala where over 20,000 people were 
killed—an estimated 10 peasants for 
every rebel. Montt was then forced to 
leave the country temporarily because 
of his role in the Jutiapa massacre in 
1972. Montt ran for president in 1974 
and apparently won, but was prevented 
from taking office. He then lived in 
exile for four years as a military attache 


Investigations by the 
U.S. government, the 
United Nations, and 
the international press 
indicate that the 
killing in Guatemala 
has increased. 


to Spain and returned to Guatemala in 


1978. 


Montt’s Religious Affiliations. Rios 
Montt was converted in 1978 by mis- 
sionaries from the Christian Church of 
the Word, a California-based sect 
headed by the Rev. Jim Durkin from 
Lighthouse Ranch in Eureka. The 
charismatic sect began in 1971 on the 
tails of the “Jesus Revolution.” In Feb- 
ruary 1976, after an earthquake devas- 
tated Guatemala, Durkin sent mission- 
aries to help with relief efforts, and then 
to evangelize the middle-class business 
sector. 

Rios Montt rose rapidly in the ranks 
of the 800-member church. In 1980 he 
brought his wife and daughter to Light- 
house Ranch in Eureka to meet Jim 
Durkin. Last fall he had considered 
running again for the presidency, but 
church elders counseled him to with- 
hold his candidacy because they had re- 
ceived “prophecy” that God would open 
a different door; “we would be sitting 
with rulers and counseling heads of 
state” (Los Angeles Times, 3/2/82). The 
“sign” came when the coup was an- 
nounced. The elders laid hands on 
Montt and he left for the national 
palace. 


New Image for 
the Government 


“We are so happy to have a Christian 
as president,” gushed a church member 
at a prayer meeting in Montt’s home 
where people were singing, praying, 
and speaking in tongues. “We were liv- 
ing under a dark cloud of terror that 
has—poof!—disappeared” (Wall Street 
Journal, 4/14/82). Carlos Ramirez, the 
elder and spiritual counselor of the new 
dictator, said: “In our opinion, God has 
placed him as president of the junta.” 
Durkin was invited to Guatemala to 
pray with Montt. “It was the hand of 
God at work,’ Durkin said. “Efrain is 
not only a man of God, he is a very prac- 
tical man. He will bring about a spirit of 
cooperation between all factions in his 
country. I believe this man will manifest 
Christian love and wisdom toward his 
people.” Guatemalans hoped Durkin 
was right. 

In his first address on national tele- 
vision, Rios Montt, clad in army camou- 
flage fatigues, shouted, “I have con- 
fidence in my God, my Master, and my 
King, that he will guide me, because 
only He can grant or take away power 
(New York Times, 3/25/82). He em- 
phasized that his new junta’s responsi- 
bility was “to the people of Guatemala 
and to our God who will judge us.” The 
new junta then suspended the 
Guatemalan constitution and all politi- 
cal activities. Later Montt declared 
himself sole president, dismissing two 
other junta members. 

The U.S. ambassador to Guatemala, 
Frederic C. Chapin, declared shortly 
afterwards: “No question. The killings 
have stopped. This is light years away 
from what we had before. The govern- 
ment has come out of the darkness into 
the light.” Chapin’s vote of confidence 
came at a crucial time, since military aid 
bills were coming before Congress. 

Response from American churches 
came swiftly. Evangelicals were quick 
to put out the good hand of fellowship to 
the new leader. Montt declared that 
“the capitalists want to charge” interest 
on the support money he needs, “but 
Christians give it freely. He stressed 
that there was little need for U.S. aid 
when American evangelical Christians 
will provide millions. Pat Robertson, 
who flew down for a “700 Club” inter- 
view with the junta leader, said the 
Christian Broadcasting Network gave 
$350,000 for earthquake relief in 1976 
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and would give at least “comparable as- 
sistance” along with missionary teams 
around June |. “I have the highest re- 
gard for the moral integrity of General 
Rios Montt....” said Robertson. He “is a 
Christian, a patriot, and an honest man” 
(New York Times, 5/19/82; Robertson 
personally denies that he offered the 


“billion dollars,” quoted by Rios Montt). 


Expose Evil 
to Light 


Montt’s ascension to power raises 
crucial questions. How will Montt’s re- 
ligious affiliations affect his politics? 
What change has his administration 
brought to the war-torn country? Will 
he assure legitimate rights? How will 
Guatemala use contributions from the 
UiSsir 

Investigations by the U.S. govern- 
ment, the United Nations, and the in- 
ternational press indicate that the kill- 
ing in Guatemala has increased. A con- 
gressional fact-finding team returned to 
Washington in May with the news that, 
although violence has decreased in the 
capital, “there seems to be a refocusing 
of the war on the Indians in the rural 
areas, according to representative Tom 
Harkin (D-Iowa). Another representa- 
tive, Stephen Solarz (D-New York), 
said, “I am far less inclined to go ahead 
with the resumption of military aid fol- 
lowing the trip’ (Gannett Westchester, 
5/23/82). 

Even the highly censored Guate- 
malan newspapers now are denouncing 
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the army actions, denunciations that 
often cost editors their lives. El 
Grafico, one of the remaining national 
papers, published an article in May by 
its respected editor Jorge Carpio 
Nicolle, stating: “the assassination of 
defenseless children and_ pregnant 
women is stupid, bestial.” Declaring the 
situation “genocidal; he continued, 
“this new outbreak of mass assassination 
demonstrates that Guatemala is far from 
peace or the diminution of violence. 
The world will close its doors because 
we really are not worthy of aid while 
this continues. A United Nations High 
Commission has reported that over 
3,000 peasants died in six weeks of 
Montt’s regime, giving Montt a worse 
human rights record than his prede- 
cessor. The numbers only increase. The 
Indians, who make up 64 percent of 
the population, “are systematically be- 
ing destroyed as a group” said a West 
European diplomat (New York Times, 
6/3/82). 

Beyond assassination and massacres 
are the incomprehensible tortures. Old 
people, women, and even children are 
not spared. Hundreds of Christian tes- 
timonies of the killings, collected by 
several church agencies, implicate the 
army in raping, mutilating, and burning 
victims alive. New and disturbing evi- 
dence of bacteriological warfare is sur- 
facing, while the use of napalm has long 
been documented. 

Rios Montt claims that Guatemala is 
in civil war, that the poor are fighting 
among themselves. Yet Guatemala’s 


30,000-member army is waging 
earnest against the “guerrilla ¢] 
conducting massive search-and-d 
operations throughout the count 
Fear of communism, which grips, 
powerful landholders and my 
strongmen, lies behind that m 
policy. In addition, it seems that 
incorporates the teachings 9 
spiritual advisors (“we aren't figh: 
battle of flesh and blood and | 
we re combating the hordes that} 
the spirit”) as rationale to kill thoy 
of Indians in order to rid the k 
communism. The government ug 
called communist infiltration { 
rural areas as a pretext for |] 
genocide. 

The Episcopal Conference 
Guatemala has challenged this g, 
dal policy, stating: “Neither the { 
communism nor the exasperated 
ing to change the actual and - 
structures can be a pretext or a jue 
tion for murdering a_brother.™ 
Committee for Justice and Peg 
Guatemala has also issued a plea ti 
the massacres and the repressioy 
which in the name of the defer 
western Christian civilizations ar 
stroying the lives of so many | 
tians.” 

Many people ask what role the 
rillas play in this war. The present} 
rection is perhaps most accurate 
scribed as an indigenous uprising, 
enced by revolutionary writing: 
nonetheless a uniquely Guatemali 
terprise. Its roots are in the colo 
and military domination of peasan 
Indians for their cheap labor. 

The rebels in Guatemala are no 
ply bands of guerrillas, 6,000 stre 
broad-based resistance provides: 
does organizing, and works in the 
and even in the government. C 
roots and grassroots Christian : 
munities comprise a great numl 
participants. Both internally and 
nationally, Catholic and Protestant 
ers serve on committees supportil 
revolution. Many, but not all, o¥ 
armed resistance because they bi 
all other options have been clos 
them, ruled out by the army's re 
sion and slaughter of protesters av 
nocent citizens alike. Every right ! 
lated, even the right to survival. 

These are the facts about the: 
blatant violence. Montt’s cov 
however, is launching another 
subtle but equally destructive fos 
repression. The born-again pre# 
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nounced “communitarianism.” 
communist nor capitalist, he 
is is a Christian ideal for social 
Model villages” and farms will 
ted in the ruins of those now 
ombed and napalmed. Pre-fab 
es will replace the native stucco 
ynial architecture. “We intend to 
id destroy the guerrillas by fire, 
ind that we need bulldozers and 
to clear the land, and pre-fab 
for people to live in, if the gains 
ye lasting,” said one of the coup 
to Washington Post journalist 
berdorfer. Plans are to uproot 
villages, relocating them under 
ment protection” in model com- 
23 with health centers and 


Montt says the plan is “of the 
‘the sharing of everything, the 
g for the community.” But, one 
an those values be imposed in 
brutal way? It seems ludicrous to 
rfeit the values and lifestyle that 
lways formed the core of indi- 
| Mayan culture. Guatemalan In- 
illages have been restructured 
ince the Spanish conquistadors 
ssionaries came, but the Indians’ 
‘sense of community, rooted in 
ed families and small language 
, has endured. To bring in such a 
-as “communitarianism” will de- 
he unique and distinctive culture 
is the heart of Guatemala. The 
purpose of such a plan is pacifica- 
n separating communities from 
ocial organization, and from other 
unities that speak a common na- 
inguage, the military hopes to 
their growing resistance. 

process of displacement is al- 

well-advanced. An_ estimated 
0 Guatemalan refugees are now 
exico, Honduras, and Belize. 
thousands more are in exile in 
Rica, Nicaragua, and Europe. Hit 
; of the Guatemalan government 
own to pursue exiles, not only in 
o and Honduras, but in the 
1 States as well. According to a 
. study, the estimated 10,000 
malan political refugees in Los 
es are the ethnic group with the 
insolved homicides in the city. 
de Guatemala are around one 
n displaced people. Villagers 
to flee when the army arrives, but 
pters pursue and machine-gun 
One refugee, interviewed in Los 
es, said the helicopters encircled 
llage and fired for over an hour. As 


villagers (mostly women and children) 
fled in terror, they were cut down from 
the air. Ground troops then came in to 
“mop up. She watched a soldier split 
her five-year-old cousin’s head with a 
machete and saw her old uncle shot, 
while the army raped all the women. 
Soldiers pursued those who managed to 
escape. Army patrols later claimed they 
killed many guerrillas. 

These refugees need international 
recognition and protection as innocent 
victims of military campaigns. Starva- 
tion pursues them like an epidemic, 
and the babies are the first to suffer. 
One-third of the forests of El Quiche 
have been burned or defoliated to re- 
move their hiding cover. The peasants 
are treated as the cause of the war, a war 


The miracle in 
Guatemala is that 
people's faith has 


not been destroyed 
along with their 
homes and lands. 


they never asked for. What many did 
ask for was human dignity, enough land 
to till, and respect for their rights as 
people. 


Faith from 
the Ashes 


The miracle in Guatemala is that 
people’s faith has not been destroyed 
along with their homes and lands. Like 
the early church, the survivors band to- 
gether and share their remaining meals 
and goods. They celebrate the Lord’s 
Supper with the only elements they can 
find: tortillas and water. In their ex- 
treme poverty is unity; there is no more 
“Protestant” or “Catholic”: they are one 
in Christ. They read the Scriptures and 
find that the lament of the Psalmist is 
their lament: “O Lord, how long shall 
the wicked, how long shall the wicked 
exult?” (Psalm 94:3). They turn to Jesus 
as one who understands their suffering 
and offers them hope: 

“The spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because he has anointed me to preach 
good news to the poor. He has sent me 


to proclaim release to the captives and 
recovering of sight to the blind, to set at 
liberty those who are oppressed, to pro- 
claim the acceptable year of the Lord” 
(Luke 4:18, 19). 

The paradox in Guatemala is that a 
Christian in power is blind to the plight 
of the people, while the oppressed open 
their eyes. 


Challenge for the 
People of God 


This is a crucial point not only in the 
history of the Guatemalan church but 
also in the history of the people of God. 
Throughout the world we hear rumors 
of war, while the genocide and exploita- 
tion of indigenous peoples continues on 
every continent. If we are to be God’s 
prophetic messengers of good news, if 
we are to be peacemakers, reconcilers, 
God’s people on earth, how can we 
stand by and not raise our voices and 
name evil for what it is? When our gov- 
ernment sends arms to foreign leaders 
whom all the world denounces as un- 
just, should we stand by silent? Is there 
a point when we must say yes, these 
people have legitimate complaints 
against their government and, yes, we 
can be in solidarity with the downtrod- 
den? Shall we naively give money and 
praise to a Central American dictator 
merely because he calls himself Chris- 
tian? 

We should not be fooled by the pious 
image that Rios Montt brings to his re- 
gime. “By their fruits you shall know 
them” (Matthew 7:20). We are to be 
peaceful as doves but cunning as ser- 
pents in discerning evil in the world. 
Jesus warned his followers to “beware of 
false prophets, who come to you in 
sheep’s clothing but inwardly are raven- 
ous wolves” (Matthew 7:15). 

The Bible challenges the people of 
God today not to bow before the idols of 
human governments, their economies, 
and propaganda. We can denounce in 
concrete ways the support of our coun- 
try for the Guatemalan military regime. 
When Christians around the world join 
in solidarity with the poor, the op- 
pressed, and the downtrodden, we will 
be a city on a hill, the light of the world, 
exposing the darkness for what it is. 


BRETT GREIDER and MaGcI DESPOT are 
coordinators of the Central American Mis- 
sion group at Bartimaeus Community, 
Berkeley. 
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weto: White Violence 


South Africa 


| Interview with Linda Mbeje 


Mbeje is a community worker among the five million people who live and work on the gold belt 
| Johannesburg. He is employed by the black churches to visit black self-help projects and 
yurage them in their work. The self-help projects include legal aid centers, libraries for young 

, cottage industries, play centers and youth camps. Through these schemes black people 

le to become independent and to build up their self-respect in a country that has systematically 
ted to destroy it. While visiting the offices of Frontier Youth Trust in London about a Christian 
se to South Africa, Mbeje was interviewed by Simon Jenkins, editor of Ship of Fools. 


Jenkins: Linda, would you tell us something of your 
und. Were you brought up as a Christian? 


Mbeje: Well, that depends on the way you look at it. 
yer wasn't a Christian—he had nothing to do with 
nity. He rejected it completely, and he had very 
asons for rejecting it. One reason that he gave was 
ristianity had never identified with the oppressed in 
ime, and he used to underline that one. My mother 
toman Catholic, and I was brought up as a church- 
toman Catholic; I personally became a Christian at 
of 18. 


s; When you were brought up, were you taught to 
rtheid as a separate issue, something that had noth- 
do with your religious faith? 


Well, it couldn’t be a separate issue because apart- 
fected my life from the time I was born. I had to be 
»d according to color and race, I had to live in So- 
ind I couldn't go to integrated schools as a child. I 
t do things that white people did, normal things that 
ody was entitled to do. So apartheid affected me from 
e I came into this world as it affects any other black 
in South Africa. 


s: How did your faith relate to that? Where did God 
all this? 


: Well, God didn’t fit into all that. I saw the white 
going to church. They were rich, and the pictures of 
at I saw were pictures of a white God with long hair 
1e eyes, and the devil was supposed to be black. And 
the people who professed to be Christians implied 
> were poor and oppressed because our culture was 
r and because we worshiped idols rather than God. 
whole system tells you that you are inferior, but of 
you don’t accept this. We know that we are not in- 
but we have been made to feel inferior, to think in an 
r way by a whole race of people who are determined 
roy us. 


Jenkins: In the face of all that, how did you find God? I 
mean, how could you find God? 


Mbeje: From my childhood, we were exposed to a lot of 
evangelical literature and music. South Africa claims to be a 
Christian country, and the place is full of church buildings. 
When I was in high school we had religious-instruction 
teachers. Most of these people were black people who were 
employed by missionary societies to teach us about Jesus 
Christ. They used to say nothing about apartheid or poverty 
in Soweto. The Pass Laws, detentions—they’d never dis- 
cuss this, they just told us to get saved. And we had some 
very good teachers who taught us the history of the Bible 
and about sin, love, salvation, sanctification and so on. We 
memorized John 3:16, and we were taught various hymns. 
But personally I found it very very difficult to relate the 
teaching that was given to us in the classroom with what was 
going on outside. And a lot of people in the classroom had 
this conflict. We sat there because it was compulsory for us 
to sit there. In a way it’s good that we sat there and heard it, 
because it gave us knowledge, and knowledge is power. But 
when I was about 18 years old I went to a meeting where a 
black man was preaching. For the first time in my life I saw 
a black person talk about Jesus Christ and he was really ex- 
cited about what he was saying. I thought about it and then I 
gave myself to Christ. That’s how I became a Christian. 


Jenkins: How did you see God after you were converted? 
How did you begin to adjust to a loving God in a situation 
like that? 


Mbeje: Well, after I had been converted, we went to some 
very evangelical pentecostal youth clubs, where the prob- 
lems in our society were not mentioned. And in a way this 
was an escape route for us not to talk about the things that 
hurt us. The missionaries taught us that God is love and we 
shouldn’t worry about the things of the world. But the very 
same missionaries who taught us not to worry about the 
things of the world were benefiting from the system. They 
lived in big houses, they had cars, they flew all over. And 
then when there were political problems in the United 
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Jesus Christ... did not 
come only to sav 
us from . 


States they used to become very worried—and yet in our 
situation we were supposed to keep quiet. 

So in a way these missionaries with their very conserva- 
tive attitude made us become radical. We began to ask 
questions about the gospel. Who is Jesus Christ—why did 
he come—why did he die? Because the missionaries 
couldn't give us answers to these questions, we left them 
and formed our own discussion groups. We began to use 
material from the World Council of Churches, and we 
started reading African theologians. We became involved in 
the Black Consciousness movement in South Africa, and 
eventually came to the conclusion that Jesus Christ is the 
Liberator. He did not come only to save us from sin, he 
came to give us the kingdom. 


Jenkins: To stay with the missionaries for the moment— 
would you say that the missionaries were there to almost 
drug you into accepting the system as it was? 


Mbeje: Well, it is very true that a lot of evangelical mission- 
aries who are in South Africa toe the apartheid line. Most of 
these people come to South Africa because they say God has 
called them to preach the gospel to Africans—but they don’t 
live with Africans, they live with whites. The second thing is 
that most of these people have an awareness about the prob- 
lems of black people which a lot of white South Africans do 
not have, because these missionaries were not born and 
brought up in South Africa. They are allowed to visit Soweto 
in the evening (unlike the whites), and they have the oppor- 
tunity of visiting people in their homes, and to see how 
apartheid affects family life. 

But despite this they will not take a clear stand and say 
that apartheid is bad. I’ve sat in meetings where mission- 
aries who work with miners have given reports on their 
work. They d mention nothing about food, living conditions, 
or the separation of these people from their families. They'd 
just say that they had distributed 10,000 tracts and given 
away 20,000 Bibles. 

And of course the South African government is very 
happy about all this. These people will accept the fact that to 


be poor is a virtue and to respect the government is q 
tian’s duty. 


Jenkins: How would you say that apartheid has affec 
working lives of ordinary people? 


Mbeje: I can talk to you only by giving examples. The 
South Africa a system whereby men are recruited by 
nationals to come and work in the cities. These men. 
usually allowed to bring their families with them whe 
come to the cities. They are forced to live in } 
Thousands of men live in these hostels in Soweto, iy 
Town, in Durban. 

Let me just try to give you a.quick description ¢ 
happens in these hostels. There is a hostel for wor 
Alexander—I think they have 42,000 women. A gr 
four women share a room, and there’s electricity, cony 
toilets, a communal kitchen and a communal bath 
These women are not allowed to live with their child 
to live with their husbands, so they are separated from 
families. | 

The same thing happens in the hostels where th! 
live. Most of the hostels have long, small rooms, and § 
will live in one room. Many of them suffer from nutit 
diseases because they don’t have cooking facilities: 
work long hours and when they come back from wow 
do not have time to cook. The government doesn’ 
food canteens to feed these men; instead it builds bee; 
which sell them a very poisonous kind of beer. So thi 
drink this beer when they come back from work, get 
and then go to sleep. This is how they keep thenr 
busy. 

Most of these men work in mines—they are undd 
they don’t have good facilities, and an average hostel i 
who comes from Zululand, for example, will see his 
once a year. He goes home to see his wife, leaves her 
nant, and then goes back to work in Johannesbu 
another year. In this way a whole generation of child! 
brought up in these homelands who do not know 
fathers. And these are the people who support the ecc 
of South Africa by selling their labor to the gover 
cheaply. 

This is where I see that Christianity is relevant, in: 
ing structures. If I believe that marriage, for examp! 
holy institution which God has provided for human } 
and if I believe that Christ had a family and he learne 
of virtues like love, faithfulness, honesty, and sharing 
family, then I should oppose any system in South: 
which separates husband from wife, or father from chi 
And this is where I see our role as Christians becomin\ 
vant. 


Jenkins: Not just to go and comfort the men in it. 


Mbeje: No, although that is important. Because 
friends who are Christians go there as a witness ti 
these men and women, and to share not only the | 
with them but to share themselves, to invite them int 
homes—that is important. But I think it is also import 
oppose the structures which create that situation. 

people are deprived of human rights—of enjoying li 
making a contribution to life. And we know very wey 
most of the men will work for 10 or 20 years in Joha 
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1d when they are old they will be sent back to their 
ads without a pension to die there. 


:: Would you be prepared to use violence in oppos- 


theid? 


Well, let me put it this way. The state in South Africa 
at. It uses violence to maintain the status quo. And 
ressed people of South Africa are victims of that vio- 
ad they want to free themselves from that violence. 
want to say to you is that the minority cannot rule 
2 majority for good—it will come to an end one day. 
riolence takes place in South Africa it will have been 
by the South African government. 
2fore, if you want to talk about peace, or if you want 
ibout violence, then we have to ask the South African 
nent to listen to what black people are saying. The 
depends on how the South African government re- 
to what black people are saying to them. 


s: How do you respond to Paul’s words in Romans 13 


ubmitting to the governing authorities because they 
=n by God? 


It is very clear that the South African government is 
nment which has not been appointed by God, and if 
s appointed that government then he must be a very, 
yjust God. Personally I believe that God has nothing 
rith the appointment of the apartheid government in 


.partheid destroys the church 
of God in South Africa. 
[t divides the body of Christ. 


Africa. If I believed that God had appointed that gov- 
nt, then I should not be against apartheid. And this is 
oblem of the whole matter. 

nave not spoken up against apartheid as a violent sys- 
Ve have not spoken up against the causes of suffering 
th Africa, but we have spent a lot of time talking about 
er change will take place peacefully or violently, and 
ve set up conferences all over the world to discuss the 
m. What we need to do is to stand up together, both 
and black Christians, and everybody who is opposed 
ression of any kind, and oppose apartheid— because 
eid destroys us as a nation, apartheid destroys the 
1 of God in South Africa. It divides the body of Christ. 


1s: How do you react to white Christians? Do you 
ave any kind of contact with them? 


2: When I was in South Africa I was working for the 
ies as a fieldworker, and I had contact with white 
ians. The blindness of the white churches in South Af- 
a very sad thing. The majority of white Christians in 
Africa have never been to Soweto. Now if I were 
and I knew that members of the body of Christ lived 
J an “iron curtain,” I would make it my duty to find out 
was happening to them. But in fact there’s very little 
tt between white and black Christians in South Africa, 


and if ever there is contact between the two racial groups, it 
is usually a very superficial kind of relationship. So in order 
to have a more meaningful and deeper relationship with 
Christians we need to fight against the barriers that separate 
and divide us. 

Another problem is that a lot of white Christians in South 
Africa have been trained to kill. Black people may not go for 
national service —it’s against the law. So a majority of white 
Christian males have been trained to kill; they know how to 
use the gun. Each time I go to church and I kneel at the 
altar rail to receive holy communion with a white man 
kneeling next to me, I know that he’s a potential murderer. 


Jenkins: How does God relate to you as a black person? 


Mbeje: God to me is very important because God is on the 
side of the oppressed—not because the oppressed are good, 
but because God is a God of justice and love. Each time I 
read the Bible, I read about God liberating the oppressed, 
taking from the rich and giving to the poor, as, for example, 
in Mary’s song. And this strengthens my belief that God is 
on the side of the oppressed. And I also know that if I op- 
press people, God will be on the side of the people I op- 
press. That is how God relates to me. 

I find it very difficult to believe in a God who keeps quiet 
when there’s oppression, who rejoices when children in 
Soweto get killed by white men whose arms are sold to the 
South African government by western powers. I know God 
doesn’t keep quiet. 


Jenkins: How much do you feel other countries are respon- 
sible for what goes on in South Africa—are they responsible 
for their silence? 


Mbeje: Well, Britain is a good example. Sixty percent of 
foreign investments in South Africa are British. The nuclear 
thing is another story. They are giving nuclear armaments to 
South Africa for what good reason? Who is South Africa 
going to fight against? 

The Bible is very clear about what Christians are sup- 
posed to do when there is injustice. And you don't need to 
go to South Africa to talk about injustice, we have to talk 
about injustice right here in this country. The riots of Brix- 
ton, Notting Hill, Bristol, Liverpool. Every Christian 
knows exactly how to respond. There are individuals and or- 
ganizations in this country and elsewhere that speak up 
against injustice. The World Council of Churches program 
to combat racism is a very good example. 


Jenkins: What's your ultimate hope for South Africa? 


Mbeje: I would like to see the church teach people that 
they have human dignity. So that when people walk in the 
streets of Johannesburg and a white man calls a 60-year-old 
black man “boy,” the black man should be able to say, 
“Look, I’m not a boy, I’m a child of God, a man.” So that 
people can stand up and say No to oppression and injustice. 
Because I think this is what the Bible is about—to give life. 
Jesus Christ said, “I have come to give life, and to give it in 
abundance.” 


This article is reprinted with permission from Ship of Fools, a 
Christian magazine published in London, England. 
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Steve Lawhead begins Rock Recon- 
sidered (InterVarsity Press, 1980) by 
recounting a once-familiar sight: the 
burning of rock ’n’ roll records by a 
group of zealous Christians. 

awhead's insight in this discussion 

comes from his experience as a 

musician (lead guitarist in a local 
group, Mother Rush’), as a record re- 
viewer (Steve started Campus Life’s 
“Impressions” column), and from the 
resultant deluge of mail. Lawhead’s 156- 
page text admirably reiterates the his- 
tory of pop music from the ’50s on, in a 
somewhat condensed fashion, then 
dive-bombs kamikaze into his favorite 
subject, rock music. While he probably 
will not persuade rock’s despisers, his 
foray into pop culture will provide those 
who are genuinely bamboozled with 
some inkling of enlightenment about 
that many-headed hydra, rock. 

Those with nothing against rock may 
find Steve's deadpan parodies of the anti- 
rock arguments simply embarrass- 
ing, though his systematic dismantling 
of them may also elicit a kind of mali- 
cious glee. While keeping his argument 
abstract and general, he specifically 
chides anti-rock crusaders in the larger- 
than-life personas of newly reformed 
Bob Larson and the still stalwart Jimmy 
Swaggart. 

If the opposition is so adamant about 
consigning pop culture to the flames, 
we might well ask what the fuss is 
about. What is so sinful about syncopa- 
tion? One charge is that rock utilizes the 
same basic rhythms, primarily drum 
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beats, with which African voodoo cults 
conduct their ritual sacrifices and con- 
jurings. The thinly disguised racist un- 
dertone of this is that rock is “jungle 
music, the prodigal progeny of black 
Africans in early America when, as 
Larry Norman satirizes, “we brought all 
those people over from Africa to help 
out for the summer.” 

Challenging that characterization, 
Lawhead insists that the slaves are free 
of blame for rock’s drum rhythms; the 
beat is not a black beat. Slaves in the 
United States were not permitted 
drums because they might signal one 
another to revolt. Though slaves did 
have the banjo, introduced to North Af- 
rica from Egypt, Lawhead rather un- 
convincingly argues that nothing like 
rock developed in Jamaica, Haiti, or 
the Caribbean—other places where Af- 
ricans landed (what about the obvious 
similarities of reggae to rock?) 
Lawhead admits that rock ’n’ roll is a 
hybrid of rhythm and blues and black 
gospel—expressive, exuberant, hon- 
est—but the unmistakable beat is a 
multicultural, multi-ethnic affair, born 
of a rich and diverse melting pot. He is 
quick to point out that Bill Haley and 
the Comets, the first rockers, were a 
tame band of white boys combining 
country western with rhythm and 
blues, whose chief blame was that they 
attracted multiracial audiences. D. W. 
Griffith's film stereotype and Al Jolson’s 
stage cartoon of naturally rhythmic 
blacks is racism writ large; blacks do not 
vibrate with an excess of rhythm, while 


white Americans suffer an unn 
lack of it. 

The grossly generalized inv 
against rock lyrics is actually a por 
incentive for the book’s raison 
Lawhead’s eloquent plea to “use1 
speak to a dying world,” hence the 
riage of meaning and music in 
rock. To do so is not to reduce 


We must not confus 
aura of pious sentimenté 
for genuine spiritual 
titudes and actions. 


propaganda, but to unshackle a « 
ally bound gospel and to gain acce 
speaking their language, to an auq@ 
otherwise unreached. We must n@ 
fuse an aura of pious sentimental 
genuinely spiritual attitudes an 
tions; the Sermon on the Mount is 
rective to the tendency to 
Christ's universal invitation to the 
whom the gospel is alien but rock 
ond nature, merely on the excuse! 
fering stylistic preferences and ta# 
A more serious objection is the : 
lives of rock’s superstars. While he 
way dismisses the obviously devas 
attraction of an immoral life lived ! 
the intense scrutiny of the spor 
Lawhead insists we have largely bi 
an illusion. Not that these are 
well-scrubbed boys-next-door uné 


<eup, but the glitter-rock glis- 
like the extreme posturing in 
stling: a performance, a circus 
the sucker. Are we lambs to be 
psyched for the slaughter, and 
very hairpin turn of the care- 
iearsed pandemonium? 
ow it’s only rock ‘n’ roll but we 
e want the image of “glamour, 
nt and fast living” our hero-vic- 
riously afford us and if we can’t 
n stage driven by high-decibel 
, we ll have it according to taste 
nal Enquirer and People. All 
been said before, but it’s em- 
g to have someone like 
state it outright. We breathe 
with the air; the trick is not to 
in it. No one really thinks our 
ar to be the next candidate for 
1 (or devildom) any more than 
yrity of Romans thought the em- 
vine. 
er. all the brouhaha? Can’t we 
a up the stereo, kick back, and 
off? “No,” Lawhead shouts, “we 
Tm sorry, kids, but there’s a war 
a and lives at stake and on a fal- 
et like this one you just can't lis- 
Il unless you'll listen critically.” 
listen critically? Lawhead pro- 
vocabulary for current vinyl 
ing a tip from Francis Schaeffer, 
- four critical categories of good 
words, good or bad music. He 
es pops naughty innuendoes 
. indicts daytime soaps for their 
ce of spiritual themes as “insi- 
subtle and damning.” Daily TV 
teland of tangled lives and sim- 
unsuccessful, to-be-continued 
9s devoid of any cosmic angst; 
gs rarely find their reason-to-be 
rms of a loving creator. That’s the 
nissing from the music. 
verybody buys the burlesque of 
mortal Entertainer; new wave, 
asers-sans-grease-paint revival, 
, techno-classic, folk, and stark 
ock are all gaining in a popular 
h against glitter-rock’s overbear- 
mand for money, recognition, 
adolescent thrills, and a steady 
mean and nasty shtick. Rock 
eing media-built products of a 
cial age, are subject to media- 
ied scrutiny that classical com- 
just as promiscuous, weren't. 
id characterizes Richard Wag- 
e Ring’s revered composer, as 
, immoral, selfish, adulterous, 
t, wildly hedonistic and vio- 
racist.” Money, buttressed by 


technology, can extend the porno- 
graphic illusion of undiminished power 
as seen in the Playboy “best of every- 
thing” philosophy and the recent ac- 
quisition of Twentieth Century-Fox 
Studios by a decadent millionaire who 
subsequently dismissed its long-time, 
ethical president. With such an un- 
scrupulous entrepreneur at the helm of 
the arts, compromise becomes the 
order of the day. 

Media has its own devastating effect 
on music and the integrity of a message. 
With a few exceptions like Zeffirelli’s 
Brother Sun, Sister Moon, Biblical and 
spiritual films tend to become horrible 
pastiches of themselves, stiff and sensa- 
tional, gorged on their own overblown 
Cecil B. DeMille dreams of glory. Mal- 
colm Muggeridge in Christ and the 
Media and T. Bone Burnett with his 
album Truth Decay have made in witty 
and ironic ways the sad point that any- 
thing true becomes nearly not true sim- 
ply by being on TV. 

When we see through the illusion 
that famous is great, the order is re- 
versed and the least become greatest; 
everyone recognizes the true greatness 
in Mother Teresa's work with the dying 
in Calcutta. Deflating the pretensions 


Deflating the pretensions of 
PR hype, we do the only 
good thing we can for an 
artist: release them to be 
themselves without illu- 
sion, encourage them to be 
human. 


of PR hype, we do the only good thing 
we can for an artist: release them to be 
themselves without illusion, encourage 
them to be human. 

This point was driven home to me re- 
cently when I interviewed a singer who 
on stage exuded so much confidence 
that I found myself attributing Olympian 
superiority to her. What I found instead 
offstage was the pain of a broken mar- 
riage and the aching of a woman need- 
ing the support and fellowship of a 
church—a frail human being yearning 
for a place to be human. Popularity had 
isolated her from meaningful human 
contact and she began to cry during the 
interview, which instead of the usual 
superficial questions turned more prof- 
itably to prayer. The illusion and dreams 
of glory are won at too high a cost. “The 


rich man fades away in the midst of his 
pursuits’ (James 1:11). 

One of the few to address sympathet- 
ically the scope of rock in general, 
Lawhead’s book belongs with Paul 
Baker's popular history of gospel rock, 
Why Should the Devil Have All the 
Good Music and Richard Lovelace’s 
brilliant assessment of rock from a clas- 
sical perspective, “The Evangelical 
Muse, found in his Dynamics of Spirit- 
ual Life. Rock Reconsidered is full of 
good writing: about a converted strip- 
per ‘hoping to lure in the unwary with 
her skills and then shock them with the 
gospel’; about Dylan, who “wrote songs 
like a gambler dealing out cards”; about 
Elvis, “painted large as a rock ‘n’ roll 
hooligan, a wayward son, a prodigal 
with riot in his heart”; about women ru- 
mored to “leap onto tables and tear off 
their clothes while screaming in ecstasy 
as the Original Dixieland Band raced 
through its paces.” 

Chance or the Dance, Tom Howard's 
best book, waltzes sideways until he 
reaches the chapter on sex, after which 
it clips along at a breakneck pace to 
the stunningly wonderful conclusion. 
Lawhead’s book is like that too; it lopes 
along from the ’50s crew-cut kids with 
their wide-eyed, optimistic “gee-whiz” 
until the appendix, when it races hell- 
for-leather with an infusion of magic 
into the ’80s. 

Rock is not, he concludes, “the 
grease on the slide to depravity” or “a 
rat in the cellar gnawing at the new 
wine keg.” He issues a call, based on the 
story of Mary and Martha, for that 
beautiful virtue long neglected in the 
church: tolerance. In Lawhead’s view, 
Jesus’ rebuke to Martha was not be- 
cause it’s better to sit at Jesus feet than 
to make him dinner, but because it’s 
better to love him in your own way as 
best you can, whether that’s in the 
kitchen with your culinary skills or in 
loving meditation transfixed by his 
words. 

Our listening tastes and our responsi- 
bility for them are our own. As Salva- 
tion Army founder William Booth put it, 
“every note and every strain and every 
harmony is divine and belongs to us.” 
Knowing that, those of us who are musi- 
cians should be like the great gospel 
singer Mahalia Jackson, of whom jazz 
critic Nat Hentoff could honestly say: 
“she believed every word she sang.” 


GorD WILSON is record reviewer for Cam- 
pus Life magazine. 
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E.T. The Extra-Terrestrial 


SHARON GALLAGHER 


tephen Spielberg has the ability 

to see the world through the eyes 

of a child and to take an audience 
with him. The delight of watching E.T. 
is finding yourself back in touch with 
the feelings of childhood. Spielberg 
creates a world full of magic in unlikely 
places. It’s a Peter Pan world where, if 
you believe hard enough, you can fly— 
and where an enchanted woods may lie 
just beyond the cul-de-sac of your tract 
home. 

The adventure begins when into the 
clean, comfortable, lonely suburban 
world of 10-year-old Elliott duck-walks a 
gentle, snub-nosed horticulturist from 
outer space. From then on, the movie 
does a double pull on our heart strings. 
E.T. establishes a closer and closer em- 
pathy with the no longer lonely Elliott 
that is heartwarming, but at the same 
time the poor beastie is obviously pin- 
ing for home and suffering ill effects 
from earth’s atmosphere. 


RAC ioc 


While E.T.’s departure in one way or 
another is a given, E.T. manages to leave 
some of his wisdom as a lasting gift to 
the sober little boy. E.T. is a mature in- 
tellect, but his size and sensitivities put 
him on the side of the children in the 
movie, which is a good thing, because 
adults in this film are slightly sinister. 
(The film is too good-natured to have 
them be genuinely evil.) The grownups 
just seem bungling and misdirected. 
They inhabit a world where, to under- 
stand anything, they measure and dis- 
sect it, often destroying it in the proc- 
ess. Elliott still understands things 
through loving, a method that offers a 
more direct knowledge and is nurturing 
in the process. 

The appeal of E.T., beyond its inno- 
cence and goodwill, is that we'd all like 
an emotional rescue. We'd like to be in 
touch with someone totally other than 
us and yet the same, someone powerful 
but sympathetic. The Christian analogy, 
although limited, is apparent. 


E.T. is a welcome fairy tale for the 
80s. 


The Sighting 
LAURIE ZIMMERM?) 


The Sighting by Luci Shaw. } 
Shaw Publishers, 1981, paper, $3 


began reading and writing poe 

a young adolescent. When I be 

a Christian a few years later Ih 
to read any poetry by a believe 
didn’t sound like the greeting cara 
ety. One day while looking thro 
Christian bookstore in my _ neigi 
hood I came across a thin en 
paperback—the only poetry bow 
the shelf. I purchased that store 
and only copy of Luci Shaw’s Lisi 
the Green, first edition. 

At the time I didn’t know wha 
Shaw was; I hadn’t heard of WK 
College or evangelicalism or an) 
else that would connect me to her: 
loved her book. It was there i 
bookcase’ with Plath and Sexton, 
ell, and any number of secular pj 
was reading. | 

Shaw's work elicited a specie 
sponse from me. She became my 
counterpoint to Plath. One lee 
through that abyss of the soul wea! 
in one form or another, some of ui 
desperation, countless times duriti 
course of our lives. On the other ° 
Shaw led me to the peaks, allowiti 
to experience flashes of Sehns 
those fleeting inexpressible momeé 


and bliss described by C.S. 
his work. 
> long I came across Sightseers 
rims (Shaw’s anthology) and in 
rs her other works, The Risk of 
nother anthology) and The Se- 
es. With The Sighting Luci 
sion expands further, poeti- 
humanly. She takes greater 
h with her subject and her 
images. 
Shaw the poet has gained a 
n as a writer of joyous verse, 
ever wholly shunned the dark 
of life. In her latest book she 
ignores that dimness nor trivi- 
with easy answers or senseless 
hen she speaks of marriage, as 
does, she adds, regretfully it 
ords on divorce. The poet who 
s two friends’ marriage as the 
ich of a Gothic cathedral reach- 
ird heaven, talks of another’s as 
survived only “with the bare 
m of grace and wit.” In other 
she speaks of both the “living 
‘love” and love that is left be- 


s work appears effortless. Her 
m a first reading seem simple 
‘of the commonplace. They do 
the level of the simplistic, but 
uisleading. Luci Shaw is an arti- 
is a true crafter of languages. 
ges are concrete, direct, always 
ary elements used in startling 
er juxtapositions and metaphors 
us with their originality. They 
e stamp of a style Shaw has de- 
over many years of intelligent 


ng in God's creation is mun- 
useless. Shaw exemplifies that 
in her work. She infuses new 
s with poetic grace into every- 
om pools and pebbles to stars 
s, ponds, saplings, snow, and 
> says about oaks, for example, 
It is time that spreads 
the grain in rings— 

dark ripples in a 

slow pond. 

hythm seems to pull us toward 
1 line, “slow pond.” Through 
eaning, sound, and positioning 
wo simple words present the 
heme and reinforce it in us—the 
slows with the meaning and 
then a balance between all the 


poetic elements of the lines. A poem 
that at first glance appeared simple is 
actually technically complex. 

Luci Shaw works in that way with the 
complex relationships between a word's 
often multiple meanings, its placement, 
sound, and meter—tying those ele- 
ments in with each of the other words 
and images in the poem. The seemingly 
unconscious layering of her work is one 
reason that some critics have placed her 
in the metaphysical tradition of litera- 
ture, a high honor for any contempo- 
rary poet. 

Trees, rocks, streams: nature is what 
Luci Shaw writes best. She describes a 
creek as “breasting/over waterbottom, 
shadownippled, naked, skinned/belly- 
ing between the shining boulders,...” 
In another place slicing an apple be- 
comes “laying its northern hemi-/ 
sphere back on its buttock.” I like those 
lines. They are eloquent, rhythmic, 
sensual. They make me feel the lush- 
ness of creation, both in the poet’s 
choice of images and use of sound. 

Two brief criticisms of the book may 
be tolerated here. The reader may take 


Freedom 
and Faith 


PHILLIP JOHNSON 


Freedom and Faith: The Impact of Law 
on Religious Liberty edited by Lynn R. 
Buzzard. Crossway Books, 1982, cloth, 
$14.95. 


ynn Buzzard, in a perceptive and 

E sensible introduction, explains 
the theme of this collection of es- 

says. The legal system of the United 
States and other modern democracies is 
founded on pluralism, the view that the 
state should be neutral among compet- 
ing religious and political creeds, and 
should give to all believers and non-be- 
lievers the freedom to persuade and to 
none of them the power to coerce. Law 
has to be pluralistic in a society with a 


offense as I did to one poem which 
seems to imply that being a single 
woman is like being an uneaten, and 
therefore wasted piece of fruit, until 
Christ redeems the woman's life (“A 
celibate epiphany”). The poem itself is 
finely worked and I cannot help ad- 
miring it each time I read it, but the 
theme always spoils it for me. 

At another point in the book the 
speaker refers to Jesus’ “white” body in 
a poem called “Jordan River.’ In the 
context “white” may simply mean that 
the body was clean before it was “mud- 
died” in the water, but the word trips 
me every time. Those lapses in the 
growing consciousness of Shaw's writing 
are minimal, however, in view of what is 
a moving, well-worked volume of 
poetry. : 

Poet Luci Shaw has undoubtedly re- 
ceived the gift of sight. Her manner of 
seeing things as I suspect they really are 
is exhilarating. She imparts to the 
reader a sense for the vividness of life, 
the clarity of her vision infusing us also 
with some exquisite light by which to 


See. 


great diversity of beliefs if we are to 
avoid destructive civil conflict; beyond 
this it is positively desirable that the 
state respect individual freedom and 
dignity by refusing to coerce belief. 
Christians have particularly strong 
reasons for endorsing liberty of con- 
science because of the importance of 
human freedom in their theology. Forc- 
ing somebody to follow Christ is an ab- 
surdity, like compulsory happiness. 
Pluralism assumes a legal and politi- 
cal process that is open to believers and 
nonbelievers alike, not one in which the 
cards are always stacked in favor of 
some secular ideology. True pluralism 
welcomes a flowering of different kinds 
of communities and educational institu- 
tions, and it does not assume that reli- 
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gious values and standards of conduct 
always have to give way when they con- 
flict with secular values. Tolerance 
works both ways. For example, if tax- 
payers who want to send their children 
to schools where the Bible and prayer 
are never mentioned have their rights, 
so do the taxpayers who think that that 
kind of education is inadequate. It isn’t 
obvious that all the tax money should go 
to one group. Some people think that 
religious neutrality means pervasive 
secularism in public life combined with 
toleration for religious beliefs provided 
those beliefs have no public impact. 
That view is now under vigorous chal- 
lenge, and the essays in this collection 
attempt to contribute to an understand- 
ing of some Christian perspectives on 
the matter. 

Space does not permit an adequate 
critique or even description of the indi- 
vidual contributions. I was particularly 
impressed by the good sense and bal- 
anced perspective of Lynn Buzzard’s in- 
troduction, by Bernard Zylstra’s expla- 
nation of how to invoke existing legal 
principles against state “establishment” 
of secularism, and by Harvard professor 
Harold Berman's description of how 
official promulgation of atheism in the 
Soviet Union is combined with a meas- 


ure of formal toleration of religious wor- 
ship. Berman’s piece will be particu- 
larly helpful to people who were con- 
fused by Billy Graham's remarks about 
freedom of worship during his visit to 
the Soviet Union. 

The most famous contributors, Fran- 
cis Schaeffer and Charles Colson, have 
provided inspiring pieces which I par- 
ticularly recommend to those who are 
not yet familiar with their writings. Col- 
son urges us to get involved with crimi- 
nal justice, to help prisoners and to re- 
form an unworkable prison system. One 
of the impressive things about Colson is 
that he is compassionate without being 
sentimental. He doesn't accept the pre- 
vailing liberal dogma that criminals are 
the victims of poverty, racism, and op- 
pression. “All of these may have some- 
thing to do with crime but the cause, 
basically, is the deliberate decision of 
the wrongdoer to commit evil rather 
than good. And the answer to crime, 
therefore, is the conversion of the 
wrongdoer to a more responsible life- 
style.” That judgment is not made to jus- 
tify a cop-out, but to challenge the rest of 
us to become part of the process of con- 
version. Love the evildoer, but don't try 
to explain away the evil. That single ex- 
ample tells a lot about the difference be- 


tween a Biblical and a secular hy 
view of justice. 

In summary, it’s a fine collecti¢ 
pable of getting any discussion gre 
to a flying start. One warning: a¢ 
of the essays may give the impr 
that things are worse than they ar 
true that some court decisions 
tended to endorse a creed 9 
larism, but at other times the » 
have been enormously protective 
ligious freedom. A few months a 
Supreme Court did much to clarif 
ters in the right direction by h 
that student prayer fellowships s 
entitled as other campus groups: 
state university facilities for thein 
ings. There are some dogmatic 5 
humanists who want everybody) 
like themselves, but many mos 
fair-minded people who are willi 
meet the other person part way. / 
things need to be changed, but t 
whole we ought to be thankful { 
opportunities before us. Our 
problem is not how to obtain mo 
dom, but how to make better use 
freedom we've always had. 


PHILLIP E. JOHNSON is professor olf 
the University of California, Berkelel 


The Wars of America 


DOUG ANDERSON 


The Wars of America: Christian Views 
edited by Ronald A. Wells. Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1981, paper, 
$9.95. 


ith the desire to demythologize 
Wi not necessarily to debunk, 
impelled by a sense for the 


ironic, and restrained by diffidence, we 
have examined not war in general but 
American wars in particular” (p. 9). 
That introductory statement by editor 
Ronald Wells describes the intent and 
approach of this collection of interpre- 
tive essays. 

The book is an encouraging product 
of Christian scholarship in collegiality; 
the eight contributors are all members 
of the Conference on Faith and History. 
Except for one, all the contributors ac- 


cept the “plausibility” of “just 
on a theological and philosophica 
their historical analysis, howevey 
an explicitly Christian persp 
leaves little that is ethically or thi 
cally defensible about America 
There is a chapter each on: 

the American Revolution (@ 
Marsden: “in the fervor of an em 
nationalism the gospel [was] turt 
side down,’ p. 23); 

the War of 1812 (Ralph Bee 
fiasco from which the United Stat 
fortunate to escape unscathed 
which was fought with “a shocki 
gree of selfishness and nationali 
Al); 

the Mexican War (Ronald Wel: 
twin requirements of a just war ‘ 
restoration of justice and the pre 
tion of peace; the Mexican War fé 
conform on either score,’ particul 
the “arrogant American ethnocer 


eology of Manifest Destiny, p. 


anish-American War (Augustus 
Jr: “the war and its attendant 
ism help us see . . . just how 
e other world powers we really 
N25); 
War I (Robert Bolt: “a Chris- 
stands appalled at the hatred 
d by the war,” p. 129); 
War II (Richard V. Pierard: the 
yught a measure of justice that 
exist before,’ but at the same 
“had an unhealthy effect on 
n values: as “People screamed 
, rejoiced in the destruction of 
ies and their inhabitants, and 
hardened to the misery of. . . 
d] the masses of ‘displaced per- 
ling about Europe in 1945,” pp. 
; and 
orean and Vietnam wars (Rob- 
Clouse: “driven on by the 
of a moral crusade against com- 
, America allowed a minor colo- 
ggle to reach grotesque propor- 
193). 
1apters vary in depth and cover- 
ourse. The analyses are particu- 
cerning on the Revolution, the 
_ War, and the Spanish-Ameri- 
.. The treatments of the Civil 
1 World War I were the least 
g, in large measure because 
sus on the intentions and per- 
of, respectively, presidents 
and Wilson undercut analysis of 
ctors making for “justness” or 
Also, a chapter on the United 
wars with American Indians 
Oo me a requisite for a fully 
| picture of American wars and 
stness.” 
, however, ties the book to- 
with a reflective introduction 
srword. Taking his cue from 
1 Niebuhr, Wells notes the 
f American history’: its “preten- 
w of itself’ as a just nation with 
ous destiny (p. 6). Wars are 
f crisis when latent collective 
es and identities are intensely 
d. The value of Christian his- 
‘eatments of our nation’s wars is 
sclosure of the ironic can en- 
. . . society to repent of its pre- 
* (p. 6). 
y00k’s “effort to develop some 
‘real detachment as well as re- 


sponsibility among Christians today” (p. 
211) makes it timely for the general 
Christian community in America. 

“Though in the exercise of our politi- 
cal responsibilities we may have to 
make hard political choices and com- 
mitments, nevertheless we should sel- 
dom expect to identify Christianity fully 
with any one side of a political struggle. 
We must not allow even the good causes 
that we endorse to become idols as 
though they were the essence of the 
kingdom. . . 


“We cannot wait until times of crises 
and wartime to cultivate such a stance. 
. . . If we do not anticipate the dangers, 

. . we shall. . . find ourselves beating 
our plowshares into swords in the name 
of Christ and for the sake of America” 
(pp. 211, 212). 


DoucG ANDERSON is a Ph.D. student at the 
Graduate Theological Union, Berkeley, and 
serves on New College Berkeley's adjunct 
faculty of church history. 


By What Authority? 


DOUG ANDERSON 


By What Authority: The Rise of Person- 
ality Cults in American Religion by 
Richard Quebedeaux. Harper & Row, 
1982, cloth, $11.95. 


he latest book by Richard Quebe- 
: deaux, a Berkeley-based observer 
of contemporary American Chris- 
tianity, is a curious tour de force. Its so- 
ciological analysis of mass media reli- 
gion is skillful and full of insight, prob- 
ably Quebedeaux’s strongest work to 
date. The theological “solutions” of the 
final chapter, however, seem anomalous 
coming from someone who as recently 
as 1979 called himself in print an “evan- 
gelical” (I Found It!, pp. xi, xii). 
Quebedeaux intends to assess “the 
social impact of the mass media and 


technological advance on modern 
American religion, especially as seen in 
the “celebrity leadership” of “popular 
religion” (p. xii). His method of analysis 
is sociological, and he approaches reli- 
gion functionally—that is, stressing the 
effects and “meaning-making’” that reli- 
gion provides. 

For Quebedeaux, “popular religion” 
is “religion produced for consumption 
by the mass media .. . for everyday 
people with the aim of helping them 
meet everyday problems’ (p. 5). It is 
communicated by figures whose author- 
ity is grounded in their media visibility 
and mass appeal—celebrity leaders. 

Two chapters cover the historical 
background of religious celebrity 
leadership, from the formation of mod- 
ern revivalism and celebrity evangelists 
in the Second Great Awakening to the 
development of radio and television and 
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the use of mass-appeal media by reli- 
gious leaders. Some of Quebedeaux’s 
history is reductionistic—as in his un- 
qualified assertion that “fundamen- 
talism was the vehicle of a kind of class 
warfare between long-time city 
residents and the country folks” (p. 27). 
Such simplistic historiography is not 
unusual among sociologists, and Que- 
bedeaux is more sociologist than histo- 
rian. Because it works with ideal types, 
a sociological approach to history often 
melds into neat categories much that is 
distinguishable and definitely not sim- 
ple. Still, allowing for all this, Quebe- 
deaux’s conclusion on the historical 
pedigree of current American popular 
religion seems correct: it “derives from 
the conceptual and functional integra- 
tion of New Thought and revivalistic 
Christianity within mass culture begin- 
ning in the 1950s” (p. 78). 

Chapter four, on the values underly- 
ing celebrity popular religion (accom- 
modation, success, and immediate re- 
sults), is insightful. Chapter five treats 
popular religious leadership sociologi- 
cally, answering the book’s title ques- 


You have invested time and resources in 
acquiring a ‘secular’ education in medicine, 
law, business, teaching, engineering or another 
field. Today’s job market requires you to mas- 
ter high levels of skill and knowledge for your 
vocation. 


Now may be the time to invest a year in 
Christian Studies—in a community of faith 
and learning which believes that Jesus Christ 
requires all areas of life and thought to be 
brought under his lordship. 


New College Berkeley is the place. Investi- 
gate our programs leading to the Master of 
Christian Studies, Master of Theological Stud- 
ies, and Master of Arts degrees. 


NEW COLLEGE BERKELEY 
2606 Dwight Way 
Berkeley, CA 94704 


(415) 841-9386 


tion, by what authority do celebrity re- 
ligious leaders exercise their influence? 
Quebedeaux sees four key factors mak- 
ing for “authoritative” influence: the 
form of communication used by the 
leader (for example, direct mail, phone, 
television); the extent of the leader's 
constituency; and the cultural milieu in 
which the leader and constituency op- 
erate. Those factors in turn operate 
within what Quebedeaux, following 
Peter Berger, describes as a current “re- 
ligious class warfare” between two 
elites: “the old elite of business enter- 
prise, which religious celebrity leaders 
represent, versus “a new elite com- 
posed of those whose livelihood derives 
from the ‘manipulation of symbols,” a 
new “knowledge class,” represented by 
religious liberals and large portions of 
the “young” and “worldly” evangelicals. 

Surprisingly, Quebedeaux concen- 
trates on only three of the numerous re- 
ligious celebrity leaders: Jerry Falwell, 
Oral Roberts, and Robert H. Schuller. 
Why does he spend most of his time on 
Schuller, who has one of the smallest of 
the big empires? Is he more representa- 
tive, or instead more the exception? 
Why no extensive treatment of Rex 
Humbard, Pat Robertson, Jim Bakker, 
Billy Graham, or James Robison? 

Quebedeaux suggests that the “tele- 
vangelists’ have been overrated as in- 
fluences in American religion. Using 
Gallup surveys, he argues that most 
viewers of mass media religion are al- 
ready practicing Christians; tend to be 
older and female; are underrepresented 
in the cities and in the Northeast; are in 
the lower echelons of educational and 
income levels; and generally give regu- 
lar support and attendance to local 
churches. 

This book is at its best in delineating 
the ironies of mass media religion. Are 
celebrity leaders really leaders? No, 
says Quebedeaux; they “have fans, but 
not followers” (p. 154). The seemingly 
direct relationships via media are 
superficial. Popular media religion is 
attempting to meet genuine needs— 
for recognition, worth, security, an un- 
derstandable world—“needs of which 
the ‘elitist’ leaders of the institutional 
church ... are sometimes not even 


aware’ (p. 169). Yet the leadership of . 


popular religion cannot genuinely meet 
their constituents’ needs: “entertainers 


cannot change people” (p. 175), ; 
sofar as they perpetrate false ey 
tions and make religion merely, 
tainment, the celebrity leade! 
culpable. 4 
By What Authority ends by » 
cutting its own analytical stre 
Quebedeaux rightly observes t] 
our society, real love is a relative 
phenomenon” (p. 178). But his» 
tions on the way out of “narcissis’ 
strangely reminiscent of some th! 
cal distinctives of the Unit 
Church (Quebedeaux’s current ey 
er), not of evangelicalism: ) 
i the order originally) 
tended for creation was unit 
the foundation of this unity v 
be the family, in which love isi 
unifying force.” (p. 179) 
“Heroic religious leaders 
are as rare today as ever, butt 
are needed more. [They] have: 
gift of power—“sacred” pow 
that can change the hearts ofi 
viduals and nations.” (p. 181) 
“The real evangel, the g 
news of the gospel, is not a lif 
right doctrines or moral dos 
don'ts. It is the love of God: 
veyed by one person to ano) 
unconditionally” (p. 182) 
Love, unity, family, heroism, se: 
but no Christological center: 
about Jesus Christ, God's in 
love, who is not only our model] 
motivator and enabler? 
Quebedeaux ends with an exi 
quotation (by historian Willie 
McLoughlin) that he so approv 
he asks us to “all hope, pray, an 
if [it] were correct” (p. 185). They 
envisages “an ideological reorien 
that is monistic in its understan’ 
creation, humanity, and God, a 
seems to ignore sin and exalt hun 
tential. Such a vision is a long we 
Biblical theology, although 
affinities with the New Though 
tion and Unification doctrine. 
Thus the book ends on a curioy 
Biblical millennial note. It is a: 
cant study of one aspect of conf 
rary American religion, unevé 
insufficiently nuanced in scopy 
method, yet full of perceptual) 
Quebedeaux the sociologist of r 
deserves our attention, but he is » 
lematic theologian. 


Vords by J. I. Packer. InterVar- 
is, 1982, paper, $4.95. 
Anglican preacher-theologian 
; usual good work on 17 key 
rms. This collection of essays 
y sketches the elements of a Re- 
Biblical theology. 
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neutics by Henry A. Virkler. 
00k House, 1981, cloth, $12.95. 
vey of “principles and processes 
al interpretation” that updates 
ial evangelical hermeneutics in 
of contemporary discussions of 
‘meaning, readers contextual 
nding, and Scripture’s inspira- 
ecific exercises test the author's 
; and ideas, making this book a 
tool for Bible students. 


International Standard 
incyclopedia Volume 2 (E-)), 
by G.W. Bromiley. Wm. B. 
ns Publishing Co., 1981, cloth 


svised edition of this classic ref- 
vork is now halfway completed. 
the articles are new; those re- 
rom the 1915/1929 version have 
dated and amended. The arti- 

accompanied by clear maps, 
ind illustrations, including color 
aphs. Articles on God, Holy 
nd Jesus Christ cover some 60 
3.B. Warfield’s classic piece on 
on is intact, coupled with a fine 
of the doctrine’s history by 
y. No serious student's library is 
e without this state-of-the-art 


Islam and Christianity by Badru 
D. Kateregga and David W. Shenk. 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
1982, paper, $7.95. 

No straw men are allowed in this 
dialogue between colleagues at the Uni- 
versity of Nairobi, Kenya. Each one 
uses half the volume to explain his own 
faith and its implications, and gets to 
add his response to his fellow’s chap- 
ters. The result is a continuing conver- 
sation between two of the world’s most 
exclusive missionary religions. Because 
the authors know and respect each 
other so well, this is some of the most 
gracious apologetics now in print. 


No Graven Image by Elisabeth EI- 
liot. Crossway Books, 1982, paper, 
$5.95. 

When this novel of South American 
missionary life first appeared in the 
1960s, some readers thought the famous 
widow from the Ecuadorian jungles had 
sold out to skepticism. Others were de- 
lighted by the fresh realism that 


breezed through its pages. J. I. Packer’s 
foreword gives this reprinting his or- 
thodox imprimatur, calling it “dyna- 
mite’ that will “blow your mind.” Cer- 
tainly some favorite shibboleths crum- 
ble in this honest tale of a missionary’s 
maturing under spiritual fire. 


The Sermon on the Mount by 
Robert A. Guelich. Word Books, 1982, 
hard cover, $18.95. 

This book marks a new direction for 
American conservative Biblical publish- 
ing: orthodox theology using all the crit- 
ical tools now available for a thorough 
study of the text. There is no doubt that 
evangelical students of the Sermon on 
the Mount for the next generation or 
two will turn to this volume for sound 
scholarly help. It will likely draw con- 
siderable liberal attention as well for its 
creative interaction with current in- 
terpretations of this crucial New Testa- 
ment passage. 

— JACK BUCKLEY 


Have You Seen Jesus? 


‘d like to share my faith with you, but how can I? I'd have to 
be strong to do that, wouldn't I? As if I had something together 
that you don’t have. 


I don’t feel that way. In fact, I haven’t been feeling at all strong 
lately. 've doubted myself, condemned myself. I've felt guilty, 
scared, lonely, lustful, proud, arrogant, worried. None of these 
are Christian virtues. 


I shouldn't talk about myself but I always do—maybe because 
I’m not all that informed on other subjects. I know I have some- 
thing wonderful to tell you. But won't that make me sound pom- 
pous? How could I, with all my faults, turn you on to something 
better than what you already know or have? 


I'm talking about my relationship to God, something that be- 
came real to me when I believed in Jesus. What is that relationship 
like? Well, when I’m arrogant, Jesus is there. When I'm scared, 
or proud, or feeling condemned, he’s there. When guilt engulfs 
me, he’s there. When I doubt or rebel, he is still closer to me 
than any human companion: accepting, encouraging, teaching, 
understanding, standing by my side. 


He crashes all my myths of what he’s supposed to be like 
by being who he is. God doesn’t even mind, it seems, if I refer 
to “him” as “she.” I know that my doubts are understood. 


A Person. A good Person. A friend. 
More helpful than a teacher 
or role model. A rock in a 
slippery place. Jesus my Lord. 


Si p 
G& 


—Carolee Staggs Petersen 


We've been Right On/Radix readers 
since 1973 and believe your publication 
is special indeed. Where else in the 
whole array of Christian publications 
would one find the interviews, cri- 


tiques, exhortations, reviews, and 
prophetic challenges that Radix deliv- 

ers? Thanks! 
Vally and Darwen Hennings 
Arlington, WA 


hoch aa Se. 


Having just finished participation in 
an International Conference on the 
Holocaust and Genocide in Tel Aviv, I 
read the challenging article by Werner 
Koch in the May/June issue of Radix 
(“Insights from the Confessing Church 
on our Present Crisis’). One of the 
major issues discussed by the 300 
Holocaust scholars assembled was the 
threat of “omnicide, the potential nu- 
clear destruction of God's created 
world. Many of us in the conference saw 
this horrendous possibility as the ulti- 
mate genocide and the ultimate trans- 
gression against God. 

When Dr. Koch asks if “it isn’t the 
task of the Christian church to do all 
that can be done to prevent an atomic 
war, I most heartily agree and would 
express solidarity with those thousands 
of Europeans he describes who have 
demonstrated against the use of nuclear 
weaponry. 

I would also agree with those 
younger leaders of the peace movement 
in West Germany who have indicated 
their actions as being in the tradition of 
the Confessing Church and the Barmen 
Declaration of 1934. 

Thank you for including this clear 
word from Dr. Koch, particularly in an 
issue which sought to focus on the 
church and the future. 

4 >_ F. Burton Nelson 

ie gle Chicago, IL 
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I had to write to you concerning a 
statement made by Werner Koch in the 
May/June issue: “Atomic war would 
mean the destruction of two-thirds of 
humankind and two-thirds of the whole 
creation, and that is obviously in con- 
tradiction to the will of God.” In no way 
do I support war or the bearing of arms, 
although I do know sincere believers 
who believe God would have them be 
armed in preparation for the last days. 
God simply has not directed our family 
in that manner. When I read Koch’s 
statement of this “obviously being in 
contradiction to the will of God” two 
Scripture passages immediately come 
to mind. The first is Revelation 8:7-12 
and 9:15-18. By saying that atomic war is 
obviously not the will of God, one is 
saying that God is not the almighty and 
sovereign God that he is—but rather 
that man is the lord of these future 
events. The second Scripture is Mat- 
thew 16:21-23. Again I must carefully re- 
mind you that I believe one must pur- 
sue peace as far as possible as we are ex- 
horted to in Romans 12:18. 

Please consider the balance of these 
things before our heavenly Father and 
our Lord and Messiah Jesus. 


Colleen Whelan 
Broadview Heights, OH 


East Meets West ==! 


The article by Steve Scott (January- 
February 1981) was an excellent treat- 
ment of one aspect of the challenge to 
Christians today to discover and rear- 
ticulate the distinctive elements of their 
faith. Contact with the East provides a 
vantage point from which to examine 
Christian theology and worship. This 
process will create new access to the 
wellspring for the many to whom faith 
has become a thin trickle. 

Western Christianity has developed 
along conceptual and Christocentric 
lines. The eastern church approaches 
God through negation, progressively 
stripping away our ideas about God. 
Rediscovery of this methodology will 
help our understanding of far-eastern 
religions. A rearticulated understand- 
ing of the triune God might provide an 
antidote to our focus on the divine 
Christ. An existential knowledge of the 
dual nature of our Lord will help to 
make his gospel relevant for today. 

Christianity’s overemphasis on the 
divinity of Christ has led to the forma- 
tion of insular bodies of believers who 


are intent on achieving personal 
tion. The great weakness of Chrig 
today is its failure to carry out th 
of achieving justice for all the» 
people ... Scott’s statement, ‘ 
the incomprehensible fullness of 
starts to part company with the - 
unconditioned negation, the dj 
falters, betrays a misunderstan¢ 
Zen. Does not Christ himself ass¢ 
God trancends human expect 
that “the Spirit blows where it 
Similarly, the statement that ij 
“the place where the source ofall: 
wants to come and live is mistal 
the reality itself? derives froma 
effect conceptual trap. God’s cor 
live within coincides with our y 
tion of his continual presence as » 
of our being. We may become ay: 
this by abandoning our egocer: 
even to the point of casting asid 
tion to our sinful propensities. 
What is distinctive about Chri 
is the account it provides of a hi 
incarnation of God in a hum 
vidual, his understanding of th 
ent obligation, the response of f 
temporaries, and the 


need not fear losing any of this t 
fresh interpretation. The ¢ 
metanoia and the proclamation 
inbreaking Kingdom of God ha 
vance today as never before. Ne 
fore have we stood so close to ai 
tion and so many people been | 
What is distinctive about Christi 
the clarity of its call to avert the 
great evils. 
Larry $ 
Bainbridge Islar 


I have a question about Steve Se 
ticle, “East Meets West.’ I reali 
meant to be an overview, and th 
is speaking from a background of 
edge his readers may not all she 
for this reason a few things w 
ficult for me to follow. 

I am concerned about the use: 
tra meditation by Christians. ( 
gument used in favor of it is t 
early Christian monks used oy 
nique. Scott addresses this argur 
p. 16: “The desert fathers initia 
ployed the technique of ré 
prayer, not in order to desce* 
blissful awareness of Christ-com 
ness, but to guard the mind fr 
real attacks of the Evil One.” 

He goes on to discuss the cow 
“prelest.” It seemed to me at 


proving of the technique of re- 
rayer, although I understand 
a practice eventually renders 
sr meaningless. Is there a dif- 
he has not mentioned? He 
be saying that purpose makes 
ence, that the technique itself 


sond thought regarding Scott’s 
n of the practices is that per- 
is saying that they experi- 
vith these techniques in order 
1 what was false and deceptive. 
aps he didn't mean to tie in the 
I quoted with the concept of 


Jolaine Wasso 
Bethlehem, PA 


Scott Responds! 


let me express my appreciation 
oints these letters raise and also 
for giving me a chance to clear 
) a little. 

mize the differences in the east- 
western approaches to Christian- 
ugh this needs to be qualified 
mition of the “mysticism of ne- 
n the writings of mystics in the 
church, such as pseudo Diony- 
iter Hilton, and Meister Eck- 
Iso recognize the problems in- 
in an overconceptualized ap- 
o Christianity that nonetheless 
individual salvation through an 
thristomonistic view of God and 
‘just me and Jesus’) at the ex- 
f the ethical distinctives of the 
n calling. I agree that a restate- 
a fully trinitarian theology may 
¥0 some way toward providing 
ote to this. It is here, however, 
dialogue starts to falter. 
uddhism, like the Plotinian and 
onic philosophies that the early 
fathers knew of, seeks its abso- 
yond labels and categories of 
and language. The writer Los- 
yrrect, in my opinion, when he 
ishes between the incompre- 
ity of the grace of God (and the 
trace), and the mysticism of ab- 


sorption back into the primal oneness of | 


Plotinian and some _ Neoplatonic 
thought. I follow this distinction in my 
remarks on Zen, or any other philo- 
sophical approach that seeks to align it- 
self with Christian mysticism on the 
premise that both sets of teachings 
share common terms of reference in 
“negation.” Both sets of ideas may be ex- 
pressed in negatives and superlatives. 
Both sets of ideas are qualitatively dif- 
ferent. To confuse qualitatively differ- 
ent ideas and presuppositions simply 
because they are described in the same 
terms of reference is far more of a con- 
ceptual trap than “cause and effect.” 

The references to God’s Holy Spirit 
“blowing where it will” seem, in con- 
text, far more illustrative of God's not 
yielding to human manipulation. God 
the Son “in the form of a servant” tran- 
scended our expectations by descending 
into a world of sin, finitude, concepts, 
and analogies. He overturned the mes- 
sianic hopes of his early followers while 
at the same time laying a definitive 
counter-claim to the “divinity” that 
“rightly” belonged to the deified Caesar 
Augustus. 

The life, death, and resurrection of 
Christ inspired the apostle Paul to chal- 
lenge the Colossians to “be enslaved no 
longer to the elemental principles” now 
that they, the Colossians, had been re- 
deemed. This, in my opinion, would 
challenge any philosophical system that 
is rooted in these elemental principles 
whether the philosophy is dualistic in 
its orientation, positing an interactive 
tension between two primary forces 
(Iaoism), or ultimately monistic, in 
which everything is fundamentally 
“one.” Such a challenge would be appro- 
priate to any system that uses the lan- 
guage of negation. Paul was certainly no 
post-Cartesian western thinker. He can- 
not be accused of such conceptual limi- 
tations. 

The problems God the Son gives us 
are more ethical than conceptual or lin- 
guistic in their orientation. I am not 
sure that God’s coming to live within 
coincides with our realization of his con- 
tinual presence as the ground of our 
being. The purpose of the incarnation 
and the atonement was far more specific 
to the human condition as one of sinful- 
ness. To view the cross merely as a chal- 
lenge to our ignorance of our potential 
deification is somewhat reductive. 

Let me give an illustration. Our 
bodies are composed largely of water, 
yet we get thirsty and can die as a re- 


sult. We can get dirty as a result of not 
washing. We do not drink or wash in 
order to “realize” our inner resources of 
water but in order to stay alive or to stay 
clean. To downplay the acute historical 
necessity of the atonement in the light 
of the way God’s power sustains and up- 
holds every aspect of his creation, in- 
cluding us, is to fall into a conceptual 
trap that betrays a misunderstanding of 
Christianity. Christianity is  distin- 
guished by its analysis of the human 
condition and its account of God’s rem- 
edy for that condition, the historical in- 
carnation of God as a human individual. 
Far from calling for yet another round of 
fresh interpretation, the gospel of Jesus 
Christ cries out for consistent applica- 
tion. This will undergird the integrity of 
the church’s response to the twin evils 
of annihilation and starvation. 

My remarks about the Jesus Prayer 
had nothing to do with my personal 
opinions for or against the use of the 
prayer. I simply wished to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that the theory and prac- 
tice of the prayer among some of the 
desert fathers was markedly different 
from that of some of today’s writers who 
wish to use it like a mantra. It was not 
my purpose to provide an unqualified 
endorsement of the use of the prayer, 
even in its Eastern Orthodox setting. I 
merely tried to suggest that there are 
two different approaches to it, and that 
it would be advisable to be wary of any- 
one who promises “Christ conscious- 
ness’ through the use of a “Christian 
mantra.” Anybody who is interested in 
the marked differences should study 
Eastern Orthodox and patristic sources 
on the use of the prayer. 

The same goes for “prelest.” This 
means simply spiritual deception, and 
recognition of such deception is talked 
about in the writings of the desert 
fathers. It is also dealt with extensively 
by such writers as Jonathan Edwards in 
his analysis of the enthusiastic and ec- 
static religious phenomena of the Great 
Awakenings. A similar function is per- 
formed now by groups such as the 
Spiritual Counterfeits Project (Berke- 
ley, CA). While such discernment is 
conspicuously absent from large sec- 
tions of the church today, it cannot be 
said to be exclusively limited to the 
monastic disciplines of the early Chris- 
tians. Nor was it merely a hit or miss 
method of finding out what was true or 
false in the spiritual realm. 

Steve Scott 
Sacramento, CA 
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In the questions we are called to raise and the issues we face, we 
realize that we are called to be a people radically set apart from the 
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has a lot of friends who care about 
happening to the earth’s environment. At 
Sable Forum in Michigan (see p. 7) he met 
Granberg-Michaelson (p. 2), David Ehrenfel i 
10), Calvin DeWitt (p. 21), and Ghillean Prat: 
(p. 22). In the summer of 198] he taught 
College poetry course in Berkeley with Luc 
(back cover). Meeting such people is one 
that gives Walt hope for the earth (p. 4). 
Reading what Professor Ehrenfeld and 
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A meditation by 


THE EARTH IS THE LORD'S 


Wesley Granberg-Michaelson 


From the creation of the earth, pronounced as good, to the end of the 
e, when every living creature in heaven, on earth, under the earth, and 
=neath the sea blesses the Lord, the Bible tells us that this world is God’s 
cious gift to us. We are to hold its air, water, land, and all its life in trust 
r the Creator. Because we are created in God’s image, we are to act 


ward the world and its gifts as God would, fulfilling God’s 


tentions for creation. 


sis 2:15 tells us to keep and 
ultivate) the creation, carrying 
; commission at God’s behest. 
th is the Lord’s; God alone is the 


rainbow given as a promise to 
id all his descendants, including 
e sign of God’s covenant to all liv- 
gs. Five times after Noah left the 
h male and female of every spe- 
d’s covenant to all living things— 
2 earth—was reiterated. 

anitys inclination has been to 
1ese truths. The world and all it 
-so much more manageable if 
t it as ours to possess. Rather 
ting in God’s image, as God's 
ntative, humanity wants instead 
30d’s place—to be the ruler, the 
the king. 


We want to seize God's creation and 
make it our own. The consequences 
were evident in Biblical times: 

“Shame on you! You who add house 
to house, and join field to field, until 
not an acre remains, and you are left to 
dwell alone in the land.... Five acres 
of vineyard shall yield only a gallon, 
and ten bushels of seed return only a 
peck” (Isaiah 5:8, 10). 

In our time as well, the effects of hu- 
manitys attempt to treat the world as 
its own possession have led to a loss of 
the earth’s fruitfulness. Its life-giving 
capacity is being diminished. 

—Although the world is replenished 
each day with 61 billion gallons of 
water, humanity withdraws daily from 
the earth 82 billion gallons. Aquifers 
(the water-bearing layers of rock be- 


neath the surface) in parts of our coun- 
try are being drained dry. 

—Increased coal burning and other 
desecrations of the air we breathe kill 
thousands of lakes with acid rain, 
poison lungs, and threaten to raise the 
earth's atmospheric temperature, with 
potentially catastrophic results. 

—Each year three million acres of 
U.S. farm land are permanently lost to 
urban sprawl, shopping malls, parking 
lots, housing developments, and the 
like. And since white settlers began to 
till this land, one-third of our top-soil 
has been permanently lost, washed and 
blown away by erosion. 

—When the Industrial Age began, 
animal species were becoming extinct 
at the rate of one per decade. Today, 
every 60 minutes a new plant or animal 


species becomes extinct. 

Humanity’s alienation from creation, 
begun at Adam and Eve's fall, has been 
accelerated by human violence. When 
he killed Abel, Cain became a wan- 
derer, cut off from the soil. Estrange- 
ment from creation has become so deep 
that now we have perfected a means of 
actually destroying the creation. What 
was given as God’s gift can now be an- 
nihilated at a moment's notice by arse- 
nals of nuclear destruction. 

When the first atomic bomb was 
dropped on Hiroshima, President 
Harry Truman explained, “It is a har- 
nessing of the basic power of the uni- 
verse. The force from which the sun 
draws its power has been loosed against 
those who brought war.’ The desire to 
overturn God and seize God's gift of 
creation for our own selfish purposes 
now threatens to end with our destruc- 
tion of that creation. 

Even so, the earth is still the Lord’s. 
This world was so loved by God that he 
sent his only Son to save it. 

That Son was with God at the begin- 
ning of creation: “Through him all 
things came to be; no single thing was 
created without him. All that came to 
be was alive with his life” (John 1:3,4). 

And through him, Paul wrote to the 
Colossians, God chose to reconcile the 
whole universe to himself. All is made 
subject to Christ, whose life “might fill 
the universe. Christ's blood redeems 
not only our lives; God's work of redemp- 
tion extends to the whole of creation. 

We who today are Christ's Body have 
been placed in a new, reconciled, and 
redeemed relationship to all creation. In 
fact, the whole creation is waiting for us, 
looking to us, and hoping in us. “For the 
created universe waits with eager ex- 
pectation for God's children to be re- 
vealed” (Romans 8:19). 

Why? Because the earth is the Lord's. 
And if we have been made new in 
Christ, the whole creation, which Christ 
fills, is here for us to tend and preserve 
as Gods gift for all. 


WES GRANBERG-MICHAELSON lives in 
Missoula, Montana, where he works on en- 
vironmental issues for the Reformed Church 
in America. He and wife Karen are active in 
the Community Covenant Church commun- 
itv in Missoula. 


Illustration by Keith Criss 


In life, the Bible says, three things really count: fé 
hope, and love. They cover the whole range of hui 
capacity to “see God.” Faith means being able to see v 
God has already-done. Hope is expecting him to do m 
good things. Love is caring and healing with him, here: 
now. 

In 1 Corinthians 13, the apostle Paul, usually big on fé! 
put his money on love as most important of the three. ” 
seems reasonable, given the anisotropic (uneven) chara 
of time. At least from our vantage point, the past is f 
and unchangeable. Our future is so unpredictable it 
not even get here. We live only in this red-hot mom 
“Now is the time”—the only time to participate in v 
God does. That’s great; loving is “the greatest.” 

Although the present is the only time available te 
God's thing, or anything, we experience a continual floy 
time, which may be why Paul linked those ideas toget: 
What we did, or didn’t do, has quickly become part of! 
terday, beyond retrieval. Tomorrow keeps rushing in o¥ 
to become today. It’s the future’s unique openness | 
gives us a basis for hope. We may wish that things had k 
different, or were different now. Only in the future: 
things ever be different. . 

Each tense carries its own kind of tension. What reli 
them all is the sweeping fullness of salvation in J] 
Christ. Trusting him, we find forgiveness for wrongs w. 
done that are already set in concrete, as it were. We 
life with courage, most of the time, though experience ’ 
us we re probably missing the mark. We can welcome w 
ever the future brings, even with our known pronenet 
mess things up. Neither mistakes nor misanthropy. 
thwart Christ's power to set things right eventually. 

Paul said more about hope in Romans 8. He spoke 0! 
Christian’s inheritance, of things coming out right for 
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, but also of our role in creation’s future. Christians, 
;, not only have hope, but offer hope to the world. 
fer hope to the world? Could that quaint idea possi- 
1 from Paul’s exuberance, or inexperience? If so, we 
nderstand. After all, in his century there hadn't 
any Christians yet. Looking back over twenty cen- 
f Christian goofs, we tend not to expect much. Re- 
the last three (or was it four?) U.S. presidents have 
to be Bible-believing Christians. That fact alone 
apable of depressing evangelicals of either political 
t the least it makes us ponder whether “evangelical” 
we still want to fly. 
ere tempted to say we have hope in spite of, not 
of, the Christian track record. Yet our hope should 
e in Jesus people’ themselves, whatever their flag, 
Jesus within his people.” I mustn’t underestimate 
d's power to motivate and direct. Jesus said “Follow 
maybe he attracts more followers than outstanding 
A few sprinters like Eric Liddell may be out front 
tly we're plodding distance runners. Note the surge 
qauclear disarmament movement, once the church 
‘aught on to the imminent danger of nuclear war. 
1e evangelical wing has caught on; a major confer- 
“The Church and Peacemaking in the Nuclear Age” 
‘planned by evangelicals for May 25-28, 1983, with 
s ranging from Jim Wallis to Billy Graham. We're 
rters, but we hang in. 


g It Straight 

vironmental issues there is also a “Christian hope.” 
een slow in coming and is not united. How could it 
n neither the ecological experts nor environmental 
can agree on exactly what course to follow? We find 


ayers’ clinging to their “lifeboat ethics,” fighting off 
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the “technological fixers.” Squabbles erupt between “conser- 
vationists’ and “preservationists. Backers of “soft-energy 
paths” and “appropriate technology” sometimes disagree on 
which path is most appropriate. Here in Berkeley, dedicated 
environmentalists are currently split in a political battle over 
a proposal to build a municipal garbage-burning plant to pro- 
duce electricity. It sounds good but so far most such plants 
have been failures. The landfill site is filling fast, but what are 
the alternatives? The experts disagree (even on who is an ex- 
pert) but Berkeley citizens must act soon. Will they act 
wisely and prudently? Will the Berkeley Christian commun- 
ity agree on how to vote? 

Only recently have moral philosophers and theologians 
begun to build an environmental ethic. Ina recent collection 
of philosophical essays on Responsibilities to Future Genera- 
tions (Prometheus, 1981), editor Ernest Partridge expresses 
regret over the “history of neglect by the philosophical pro- 
fession’ of environmental issues. At the 1978 meeting of the 
American Scientific Affiliation, evangelical theologian Clark 
Pinnock said that he expected Christians will be divided 
about what to do in the future, in spite of our common al- 
legiance to Biblical principles. After summing up the major 
conflicting opinions, he suggested that Christians will be dis- 
tinguished not by the particular position we take on the envi- 
ronment, but “by how we treat those who take other posi- 
tions.” 

In Technology, Environment, and Human Values 
(Praeger, 1980), physicist-theologian Ian Barbour outlines 
the hard choices we face with our conflicting attitudes to- 
ward nature and technology. Toward nature our stance may 
be one of domination, unity, or stewardship. Technology 
we may see as a liberator, a threat, or an instrument of both 
good and evil. Deep-seated rifts in theological understand- 
ing probably underlie such differences. Barbour says he is 
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not optimistic about the future. Yet i says he is Peale 
“Hope arises from visions of the future and convictions 
about the possibility of change, but it also rests on faith. 
Throughout this volume I have expressed a political faith in 
renewed democratic participation, despite the obstacles of 
institutional power and the fragmentation of the electorate. 
I also have expressed a philosophical faith (influenced, no 
doubt, by my background as a scientist) that there are 
reasonable solutions that people will accept, despite human 
ignorance and greed. Ultimately my hope derives from a 
religious faith in the power of reconciliation to overcome 
alienation—specifically, a biblical conviction that love and 
forgiveness can transform self-centeredness and isolation. 
In each case, faith can be realistic about the present and 


Faith can be realistic about the 
present and yet remain open to 
creative new potentialities. 


yet remain open to creative new potentialities” (p. 314). 

Barbour, inclined toward process theology, has a knack 
for covering all aspects of a complex subject. Technology, 
Environment, and Human Values provides an excellent in- 
troduction to environmental issues. The earlier Ecology 
and Human Need (Westminster, 1975) by Thomas S. Derr 
is a more theological, less technical introduction from a 
similar ecumenical perspective. 

Surely the growth from a trickle to a stream of Christian 
books taking ecology seriously is one hopeful sign. Pub- 
lishers must have believed readers were ready for Sider’s 
Rich Christians in an Age of Hunger (IVP, 1977) and Living 
More Simply (IVP, 1980); for Bread for the World’s The Earth 
is the Lord's (Paulist, 1978); and for the World Council of 
Churches’ Faith, Science and the Future (WCC, 1978) and 
Faith and Science in an Unjust World (Fortress, 1980). Those 
books among others, focusing on the just distribution of di- 
minishing resources, encourage conservation and sustaina- 
ble use of the earth’s remaining resources. So does the more 
recent book by evangelical futurist Tom Sine, The Mustard 
Seed Conspiracy (Word, 1981). 

Focusing more directly on a sustainable environment 
have been Sheaffer and Brand’s Whatever Happened to 
Eden? (Tyndale, 1980) and Wilkinson’s seminal Earthkeep- 
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ing (Eerdmans, 1980), both reviewed recently in , 
(May/June 1982). Continuing that evangelical tre; 
British geologist Ron Elsdon’s Bent World: A Christia 
sponse to the Environmental Crisis (IVP, 1981). Almos 
class by itself because of the broad experience of thé 
ticipants is the volume of papers from the first Au. 
Forum, The Environmental Crisis: The Ethical Dili 
(1982), edited by E.R. Squiers. 


Putting It To Work 


As awareness of the earth’s precarious condition 
meates the church, informed responses to that cone 
can be made. For example, the Division of Christian 
cipleship of the Reformed Church in America has emp, 
Wesley Granberg-Michaelson as a consultant on eny 
mental concerns. In June 1982 the General Synod 
church's governing body, considered Wes’s report on » 
for the Earth: Theology and Practice; and _passeé 
changed a dozen resolutions on land use, air and * 
quality, nuclear waste disposal, and resource exploiti 
One resolution was tabled as “too political” for its Ps 
criticism of Reagan administration policies. 

In 1981 the Muskoka Presbytery of The United Chur 
Canada produced a document entitled “All Nature is Gt 
ing’ on the subject of acid rain, which has alb 
killed off all life in 140 of Ontario’s lakes, and endal 
thousands more. Acid rain comes from some 165,000 ti 
sulfur and nitrogen oxides spewed into the air by | 
American factories and automobiles each day. Prev 
winds carry those gases northeast, where they dissolve; 
mospheric moisture and precipitate. The report not. 
contained basic facts about acid rain and its consequ' 
but also outlined appropriate responses for individu) 
make as members of the church and society. Included v 
bibliography, sample press releases, and liturgical mat: 
such as a sermon outline on stewardship of the earth.) 
coal and electrical utilities industries are determined td 
any acid-rain legislation. The Muskoka report pointed 4 
disdain shown by the U.S. government toward coopes 
solutions for Ontario's dying lakes and endangered dri’ 
water. 

In June 1982 Pleasant Valley Outdoor Center, a 460 
youth camp, retreat, and outdoor education center! 
Woodstock, Illinois, dedicated its new Lawson Ré 
Shelter, an earth-sheltered, passive-solar-heated buil 
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AuSable Trails: 


Wes Granberg-Michaelson (left), 


New Hope for the Earth Howard Snyder (center), and 


David Ehrenfeld (right). 


‘ 


Once upon a time, about 30 years ago, a 
sleepy little camp in Michigan’s Lower 
Peninsula, some miles from the AuSable 
River, was trying to “Show children the cre- 
ation; point them to the Creator.” Discov- 
ered by Indiana’s Taylor University and a 
few other midwestern colleges, it was then 
used as a summer biological field station. In 
winter it lay buried under three or four feet 
of snow. 

A few years ago a local farmer who had 
helped with the camping program gave 
some additional land, on which oil was soon 
discovered. Oil wells in that part of Michi- 
gan can dry up suddenly, so plans were laid 
to use the property and whatever money 
came in as wisely as possible in Christ's 
name. The AuSable Trails Institute for En- 
vironmental Studies was founded to be- 
come: 

“A center for study and experience which 
will integrate environmental information 
with Christian thought for the purpose of 
bringing the general public to a better un- 
| derstanding of the Creator and the stew- ic resources, some threatened by exploita- 
| ardship of His creation. tive development— including, ironically, oil 
Under the guidance of Calvin DeWitt, production. Great care is taken to develop 
professor of environmental studies at the 
University of Wisconsin, the AuSable Insti- 


tute provides a quality program of environ- 
mental studies to students of 19 eastern and 
midwestern Christian colleges. Students 
who complete that program receive a cer- 
tificate in one of four environmental special- 
ties at the time of graduation from their own 
college. AuSable is situated in an area rich 
in water resources, land resources, and biot- 


the AuSable property in harmony with its 
woodsy environment. 
Beginning in 1980 an annual Forum has 


Wes Jackson attracted scholars from many disciplines to 
ohthe Land AuSable in June to contribute to a Bibli- 
Institute (left) cally-based ethic of environmental steward- 


Chilean Beagcenticht) ship. The Institute has published papers 
from the 1980 AuSable Forum in The En- 
vironmental Crisis: The Ethical Dilemma 
(1982, $6.95) edited by Taylor U. biologist 
Edwin R. Squiers. Suggested readings and 
study questions make it a useful book 
wherever Christian stewardship is discus- 
sed. 

In this issue of Radix, the article on “Na- 
ture in the Jewish Tradition” by Ehrenfeld 
and Bentley was an invited paper at the 1981 
AuSable Forum; those papers are scheduled 
to appear soon as Redeeming the Earth: 
Applied Environmental Ethics. Counter- 
point, “Missionaries as Earthkeepers, is ex- 
cerpted from a paper given at the 1982 
Forum; those papers will be published as 
Earthkeeping: The Stewardship of a Planet. 

Further information on AuSable courses, 
publications, or the 1983 Forum can be ob- 
tained by writing to Calvin B. DeWitt, Di- 
rector, AuSable Trails Institute of Environ- 
mental Studies, R.R. #2, Mancelona, MI 
49659. 


Walt Hearn Samal: 


Jim Bosscher and Calvin College engineering students with their Recycle United t 


The Center is supported by Community Renewal, a 
hundred-year-old Chicago-based Christian missionary or- 
ganization. Pleasant Valley describes itself as “an incarna- 
tional witness, faithful to Biblical heritage, where creation 
is treated as God's gift, the downcast find hope, and believ- 
ers seek renewal and, through the land and facilities, search 
for solutions to questions that God’s people continue to ask.” 
At Pleasant Valley, inner-city kids romp through tall prairie 
grasses. Any necessary mowing is done on a schedule that 
gives small mammals and nesting birds time to finish their 
breeding cycles and many native wildflowers time to flower 
and seed. Native plants are already covering the new Re- 
treat Shelter, which hardly intrudes on the hillside into 
which it nestles. 

Many North American mission agencies work in the least 
developed countries, where ecosystems are particularly 
fragile and where the import of western-style technology 
can have disastrous results. Some missions that in the past 
have focused on emergency relief have begun to divert 
some of their funds to development projects designed to fit 
each individual situation and lead to sustained-yield ag- 
riculture. The Mennonite Central Committee (21 South 
12th St., Akron, PA 17501) continually tries “to weigh the 
importance of relief for emergency situations against the 
longer-term assistance embodied in our other programs, 
such as agriculture, education, and health.” So do World 
Vision International, (P.O. Box O, Pasadena, CA 91109) and 
the lower-profile World Concern (Box 33000, Seattle, WA 
98133). 

A recent report from Food for the Hungry (P.O. Box E, 
Scottsdale, AZ 85252) describes the Mosiro Dam com- 
pleted in 1981 in Masai tribal country in Kenya. The earth- 
en catchment dam will collect rainwater to supply 5,000 
people and 50,000 head of cattle, after years of relentless 
drought. The mission agency didn’t barge in on its own but 
helped build the dam under the guidance of a Masai 


evangelist, founder of Matonyok (Masai for “Let’s do» 
gether’). North Americans have taken clean wate; 
granted, at least until our aquifers began going dry and 
rain and other pollutants began contaminating our driti 
water. Yet according to the World Health Organizatios 
percent of the rural populations in underdeveloped na 
have no reasonable access to safe water, and 90 pes 
of all child deaths are caused by unclean water and! 
sanitation. 

Backing up mission agencies, many technically tre 
Christians have been quietly doing research and devi 


Backing up mission agencies, 
many technically trained 
Christians have been quietly 
doing research and development 


work on behalf of Third World 
peoples. 


ment work on behalf of Third World peoples. Years : 
California-based entrepreneur named Wil Rose rea 
that missionaries needed help from technical exper 
various fields. He founded’ DATA, Inc. (Develop: 
and Technical Assistance) to act as a clearinghouse for 
lems of Christians overseas and practical solutions wo 
out by Christians in North America. Then he found tha 
other organization, VITA, Inc. (Volunteers for Interna 
al Technical Assistance, College Campus, Sche 
tady, NY 12308), was doing the same kind of work. Real 
that the technical needs of missionaries could be servee 
as well by the secular organization, DATA turned over’ 
its files to VITA and went out of business. VITA’s free 
from religious connections made it easier to obtain sub! 
tial grants from the U.S. Agency for International Dev: 
ment, which enabled it to research many Third V 
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ed projects for AID’s series of Village Technology 
ooks. ; 
HO, Inc. (Educational Concerns and Health Organi- 
, R.R. 2, Box 852, North Fort Myers, FL 33903) is a 
rganization founded “to strengthen the work of other 
ians on behalf of the world’s subsistence farmers.” On 
’s five semitropical acres director Martin Price is 
g many of the “under-exploited” tropical food plants 
fied by the National Academy of Sciences. With 
-produced seed, those plants can be tried out in var- 
reas of the Third World by Christian development 
rs. ECHO also handles inquiries about appropriate 
ology, and tries to get Christian faculty and students, 
ularly at Christian colleges, personally caught up in 
truggle against world hunger. ECHO _ publishes 
emic Development Sheets” outlining specific re- 
needs. (Do any Radix readers want to try plant fibers 
inforcing concrete? How about testing oils from seeds 
dified Coleman lanterns?) 


ng It On 


alvin College in Michigan, professor James Bosscher 
his engineering students project design problems to 
the needy or help protect the environment. A few 
ago, for example, they designed an ingenious “People’s 
> Smasher’ for about $30, motor-driven lengths of chain 
ing in an old oil drum. It safely turned glass into the 
t” recyclable by glass factories as fast as bottles could be 
-d into it. Another device flattened tin cans between 
otating, sand-filled tires. A simple machine to shred 
c milk botles into recyclable shards is now back on the 
ing boards for redesign. Calvin students mounted their 
inery on a trailer of their design and formed Recycle 


Recycle United not only keeps 
tons of material out of the Grand 
Rapids landfill but also hires 
inner-city teenagers and 
handicapped people to sort 
trash. 


-d, acompany that not only keeps tons of material out of 
yrand Rapids landfill but also hires inner-city teenagers 
andicapped people to sort trash. 

o of Bosscher’s students designed a hydraulic ram at a 
on of the cost of the only commercial model made in 
1 America, then went to Mexico with the Christian Re- 
2d World Relief Committee to install it in the moun- 
us state of Guerrero. It now pumps water from a 
g a half-mile over a hill to the town of El Chirimoyo. 
r Calvin students are working on a “low-technology” 
heated grain dryer. At Wheaton College in Illinois, 
ipation in the HNGR program (Human Needs and 
al Resources) requires students to spend time working 
Third World country as part of their regular academic 


mall Christian college making a remarkable contribu- 
to environmental stewardship is Jordan College in 
r Springs, Michigan. Sensing their own need to avoid 
ing fuel costs in the Michigan climate, the college fac- 
began to experiment with solar and other alternative 


energy schemes. Eventually the college became a demon- 
stration site for a federal agency concerned about keeping 
institutional energy costs down. Now builders and school 
and hospital administrators from all over the country come 
to Jordan College energy seminars. Jordan students major- 
ing in alternative energy technology have everything from 
a primitive homemade solar hot water heater to the most 
sophisticated sun-tracking parabolic reflector to experiment 
with. 

A few Christian colleges with strong science programs 
have their own biological or geological field stations. 
Wheaton College has operated a summer program at its sta- 
tion in South Dakota’s Black Hills for years. In 1976 Seattle 
Pacific University acquired a 965-acre wilderness tract on 
Blakely Island in Puget Sound for the same purpose. Fac- 
ulty who recognize the importance of reaching as many stu- 
dents as possible with an environmental message are begin- 
ning to establish academic-year programs in such places. Sci- 
ence Camp of the Rockies (3120 CR 208, Durango, CO 
81301), organized by LeTourneau College biology professor 
Thomas Compton, welcomes students from any Christian 
college for a fall semester program with an environmental 
emphasis. The Oregon Extension of Trinity College of Deer- 
field, Illinois, operates in its old-logging-camp campus a fall 
semester with an academic emphasis and a spring semester 
with an environmental emphasis (Lincoln Common, 15097 
Hwy 66, Ashland, OR 97520). 

One of the most hopeful signs yet for the training of a new 
generation of Christians in environmental stewardship is de- 
velopment of the AuSable Trails Institute of Environmental 
Studies (Big Twin Lake, Route 2, Mancelona, MI 49659). 
Students from Christian colleges can combine work under a 
highly qualified faculty at AuSable with their regular college 
courses, and be certified as environmental analysts, land re- 
source analysts, water resource analysts, or naturalists, de- 
pending on their area of concentration. 

Everything done at AuSable is done with the environment 
in mind. The labs and library are in a new earth-and-snow- 
sheltered passive-solar building designed with so much insu- 
lation and such high thermal inertia that it holds summer 
heat throughout most of the Michigan winter. Most of the 
time, though, even in winter, AuSable students are out- 
doors, getting in touch with the natural world, studying it, 
and learning to care for it— because God created it, we are a 
part of it, and Christ died to redeem it. (See sidebar for more 
information on AuSable Trails. ) 


Summing It Up 


The Christian “earthkeeping” efforts mentioned above are 
just a few that I’ve encountered personally. I know about 
some others I don’t have room to describe. I suspect there 
are many more I haven't heard about. 

Our earth is in trouble, for sure, but it isn’t hopeless. 
Without hope it could become a barren desert pockmarked 
with garbage piles, or a smouldering, radioactive ruin. I 
don’t think that’s what God wants. 

When I see competent people with heavenly connections 
start caring for the earth, it gives me hope. When I see them 
digging in for the long haul, I even get a bit optimistic. 


Wa tT HEARN edits the American Scientific Affiliation Newsletter, 
rejects poetry for Radix, and makes compost in his Berkeley, 
California, backyard. 
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Nature in the Jewish Tradition: 
The Source of Stewardship 


by David Ehrenfeld and Philip J. Bentley 


What does the Old Testament say about caring for God’s world? 
Both Christians and Jews can appreciate the Biblical 
insights of this Jewish biologist and rabbi. 


uring the past millennium or 
De of Jewish history, the Jews 

have become, partly by choice 
but mostly by force, an increasingly 
urban people. Hedged in by laws re- 
stricting land ownership, occupations, 
and dwelling places, Jews, especially in 
Christian Europe, found themselves 
living in crowded ghettos out of touch 
with the natural world. The Hasidic 
Jews, who more than any other group 
cling to that European Jewish ghetto 
culture of centuries past, are like the 
Amish in many respects—yet a people 
more cut off from nature and the 
natural world cannot be imagined. 
When one thinks of Jews one thinks of 
merchants, financiers, shopkeepers, 
peddlers, professional people, artists, 
intellectuals, and craftsmen—not of 


farmers, fishermen, hunters, — or 
naturalists, although of course there 
have been exceptions. 


Nature and Judaism 


Most people, including most Jews, 
are unaware that Judaism was one of 
the first great environmental reli- 
gions —that it speaks of humanity, land, 
and nature not in vague generalities but 
in great depth and detail and with a 
wisdom that seems to grow more ap- 
propriate and profound with each pass- 
ing decade. Few contemporary Ameri- 
can communities have laws or 
guidelines detailing the obligations of 
house-builders with respect to trees, 
controlling the use of special tech- 
niques to produce new species, regu- 
lating the participation of robots in hu- 
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man affairs, or detailing the le 
moral position of mother and 
cases of artificial insemination, 
cient Jews did: This is thoroug 
cussed, minus the modern t 
terminology, in the rabbinic }) 
(Steinsaltz, 1976, pp. 236ff.). 

Many of the early Jewish sag 
farmers. Indeed, by the sever 
tury, during the first Islamic cor 
it was only their agricultural sk 
saved some Jews in Arab lan; 
being put to the sword (Stillma 
pp. 19,28). One volume of the) 
ume Mishnah, the original “o 
code which is the basis of all Jey 
codes, is entitled “Seeds.” It di 
in exacting detail the Jewish leg 
tures about every phase of agri 
practice, documenting the origi 
timate relationship between Jé 
the land. 

Among the religions that spe 
foundly of humanity’s need to) 
nature, for the rest of God’s ¢ 
Judaism stands at one ene 
philosophical spectrum—the 
centered end—in which the: 
role in the world is that of caref 
ard. At the other end of the sp 
are religions like Jainism, why 
phasize humanity’s role in natur 
of absolute nonviolence and ne 
ference. A Jain monk abstains fit 
ing meat, fasts frequently to ava: 
ing plants, walks barefooted se 
to injure the small creatures: 
earth, and may even breathe th! 
mask of seven thicknesses of g 
avoid inhaling and killing any 
tiny organisms of the air (Kumak 
Judaism is not at all like that, a: 
an increasing number of Jews, 
ing two recent Chief Rabbis ot 
believe that Jewish law does ne 
tion the killing of animals for for 

The Jews believe that eve 
thing on earth must have some; 
reference and use, even if it iss 
remind us of our place in the sch 
things. The Jains believe that ew 
thing on earth is or has a righ 
free of human reference. YI 
philosophical difference can be 
ciled in the practical conduct of 
affairs. 

Both attitudes toward natum 
great validity and appeal, yet t) 
extreme positions. On the one. 
seems to most of us that it it 
possible nor desirable for hunc 
millions or billions of humans te 
the world without changing it s 
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nce wise stewardship is proba- 
sary. On the other hand, stew- 
s easily corrupted to the belief 
are lords, not caretakers, and 
e capable of managing and re- 
ll the technological and social 
of any complex society we 
ly-nilly produced, no matter 
h it violates the principles of 
ious faith (Ehrenfeld, 1981). 
ear that restraint, noninterfer- 
d humility are an integral part 
wish concept of stewardship, 
s of corruptions that may have 
ace, and that such restraining 
ay yet prevail. This idea is a 
rollary of a powerful theme 
through Jewish teaching: 
eings are not to be deified; we 
true lords of anything except 
will. In the talmudic tractate 
Sanhedrin (Glatzer, 1961) we 
statement: 


Sabbath—and for what 
son? 

that in case his heart grew 
oud, one might say to him: 
en the gnat was in creation 
fore you were there. 


Imost impossible to pervert the 
losophy in a way that leads to 
ead environmental damage. 
e cannot be said of the Jewish, 
at matter Christian, ideas of a 
entered world. As Jews and 
ns have found to their sorrow, 
stice of stewardship, under the 
ting influence of the power that 
vith science and technology, is 
wisted and distorted so that 
ship becomes — subjugation. 
hat occurs, as it is all around us, 
on of a power higher than hu- 
which gave the original sanc- 
d limit to the idea of stew- 
is itself washed away in a flood 
‘tive egomania. 

effect of such humanistic arro- 
as been to turn some environ- 
sts against Judaism and Chris- 
the religions of stewardship, as 
stion of stewardship rather than 
rtion had caused all the trouble. 
iticisms are usually supported 
ing Genesis 1:26-28, the familiar 
on to have dominion over the 
nd subdue it. A powerful and 
| answer to the critics of stew- 
has come from Wendell Berry 


(1979), in his essay “The Gift of Good 
Land.” Whenever he speaks of Judaism 
in that essay he does justice to the 
Jewish position, although his argument 
is one addressed by a Christian primar- 
ily to other Christians. 

Christian thought and the Christian 
interpretation of Jewish and Christian 
Scripture is so pervasive in western 
society that even most Jews who think 
about these matters do not realize that 
the problem—of the chasm between 
humanity and the rest of nature—exists 
more for Christians than for Jews. 
Christianity has a strong emphasis on 
the Other World contrasted with this 
world. Further, classical thought has a 
much stronger hold on Christianity 
than on Judaism. In the classical view, 
nature is an entity of itself and human- 
ity is something apart from it. In 
Judaism we consider this world of great 
importance. As for nature, there isn't 
even a Hebrew word for it, at least not 
in rabbinic Hebrew. Thus when Wen- 
dell Berry says “Christianity. ..is not 
earthly enough,’ he is dealing with a 
Christian problem, not a Jewish one. 


Historical Context 


We must pause a moment for an im- 
portant caution. It would be a mistake 
to pretend that the ancient rabbinic 
sages had any inkling of the extent, or 
even the possibility, of the kind of 
global pollution and massive environ- 
mental destruction we are witnessing 
today. To ancient peoples the world was 
a huge place. None had seen with their 
own eyes the physical extent of the 
world, nor could they have imagined a 
worldwide crisis concerning such basic 
resources as water or air, particularly a 
crisis caused by people. If people could 


not control the elements, they could 
not destroy them either. 

So one cannot ask “what does tradi- 
tional Judaism say about our environ- 
mental crisis?” It doesn’t say anything 
about it. That doesn’t mean, however, 
that Judaism offers no guidance on the 
question of humanity's relationship to 
the environment. We simply have to 
search the literature in the right way, 
phrasing our questions to suit the con- 
text of the times, and interpreting the 
rabbinic “answers” in a restrained and 
literal way, in order not to interject our 
own ideas. 

When that caution is observed, sev- 
eral critically important ecological ideas 
can be seen to remain in the Jewish 
tradition, even apart from the ideas of 
stewardship, the Lord’s dominion, and 
the great environmental laws. First is 
the idea that if humanity does evil, na- 
ture reacts. That idea, brilliantly 
explored by Faulkner in Go Down, 
Moses, has yet to be grasped by either 
the majority of people in the industrial 
world or their leaders, but it is often 
encountered in the older Jewish litera- 
ture. 

A second ecological concept in the 
Jewish tradition is that there is a def- 
inite order to the world ordained by 
God as part of creation. Nothing was 
created for no purpose or in vain. In 
our century that idea has been best 
stated by Aldo Leopold. It has found its 
way into nearly every conservationist’s 
philosophy—although frankly it is 
easier to defend from a theological than 
an ecological standpoint. 

Third is that most general of ecologi- 
cal principles: you don’t get something 
for nothing. Entrenched in the early 
Jewish writings, it finds its best expres- 
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sion in the accepted rabbinic belief, 
based on Scripture and the oral tradi- 
tion, that Adam was not allowed to eat 
in the garden of Eden until he had first 
worked for his food by tilling and keep- 
ing the garden. Compare that with E. 
F. Schumacher’s similar statements 
about the divinity and necessity of work 
in his essay on “Buddhist Economics” 
(1973). Even on the Sabbath, rest is not 
equated with sloth. The rabbis say that 
anyone who stays in bed all day on 
Saturday has desecrated the Sabbath. 
It is frequently pointed out that the 
Lord was not idle on the Sabbath; on 
that day he created rest. 

And fourth, embedded deep within 
Judaism is the profoundly ecological 
idea of human dependence on nature; 
our work alone does not suffice to keep 
us alive. As Richard Hirsch (1972) has 
pointed out, the idea is taken far 
beyond that. Hirsch writes that “our 
sages formulated a philosophy which 
could be called ‘survival of the sustain- 
ers, succinctly expressed in the [tal- 
mudic] saying ‘Not only does man sus- 
tain man, but all nature does so. The 
stars and the planets, and even the 
angels sustain each other. ” 


Dominion, Creation, and 
the Hebrew Language 

The verses of Genesis 11:26-28, in 
which humanity is given “dominion” 
over all the animals of the earth, are 
mistakenly believed by many environ- 
mentalists to summarize the entirety of 
the Judeo-Christian teachings about 
the environment. We will leave defense 
of the Christian part of the tradition to 
people like Wendell Berry; the attack 
on the Jewish attitude toward the envi- 
ronment is easily disposed of, regard- 
less of whether one’s Biblical interpre- 
tation is liberal or strictly orthodox, and 
without doing damage to the historical 
context in which the Biblical verses first 
appeared. 

There are two answers to the 
“dominion” criticism, either of which 
would be sufficient to refute the 
charge. First is the superficial nature of 
the interpretation, and its lack of con- 
tent. Although the superficial meaning 
of Biblical verses is not ignored by the 
rabbis, it is never deemed sufficient for 
understanding. Further, there is no 
evidence that those verses of Genesis 
were ever interpreted by Jewish schol- 
ars as a license for environmental 
exploitation. Such an_ interpretation 
runs contrary to their teachings and to 


the whole spirit of the oral law, which 
complements the Pentateuch and is also 
believed to be derived from the 
prophetic teachings of Moses. As Wen- 
dell Berry has said, to put the verses in 
their proper context, one need go no 
further than Genesis 2:15, Adam’s in- 
struction to “dress” and “keep” the gar- 
den, which has always been assumed to 
have a bearing on how the dominion 
was to be exercised. In other words, al- 
though the “dominion” phrases of 
Genesis could have been interpreted in 
the harsh, exploitative way that some 
critics have suggested, in fact they 
never were interpreted that way within 
the rabbinic tradition. 

A second answer to the criticism is 
based on the inadequacy of English 
translations of the original Hebrew of 
the Jewish Scriptures. Of course any 
language loses something in translation, 
but among languages of the same family, 
meaning if not style can usually be pre- 
served. That is often not so when He- 
brew is translated into English; the dif- 
ference of structure and word content 
between the two languages is too great. 
Hebrew has a relatively small number 
of stem words, or “roots,” usually of 
three letters each, which are trans- 
formed by prefixes and suffixes into 
many nouns, verbs, and other words in 
the language. Two words with different 
meanings may have the same root: that 
connection is often important in Jewish 
Biblical interpretation, especially when 


If humayg } 


does evil, natur 
i E: r 


commentary goes beyond the § 
cial level. 

Another barrier to understan) 
translated rabbinic Hebrew is a) 
abstract nouns and other abstract 
(a property we ought to emulate » 
lish if we wish to preserve the sl 
vestiges of honesty and underst: 
in human communication). There 
old Hebrew words for “history, * 
ality, “authority,” or “nature” 
abstract sense that we understani 
words today. Biblical Hebrew at 
breadth without vagueness. An # 
ous amount of information and ‘ 
licity of meaning is conveyed witi 
very direct words in a way that! 
for us to appreciate. As Konviti 
has said, “The main stream of J 
never tolerated a fundamentalist 
tion toward the Torah. . . . Becausy 
nature of the Hebraic mind, the & 
and medieval Jewish scholars 
it natural to follow the rabbinic; 
with respect to the study of Torak 
it about, turn it about, for ~ 
thing is in it.” The conventionai 
pretation of Genesis 1:26-28 woul 
been both alien and repugnant 
Jewish sages. 

An excellent example of the} 
quacy of English translations of t 
brew Scriptures concerns the 
“dominion.” Rabbi Solomon ber 
known as Rashi, has such stature 
the great rabbis that his own pj 
version of the Hebrew alphabet 

a 
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to Jewish elementary school 
, so that they can read his in- 
tion of the Torah in his original 
ashi was born in France in the 
40 of the modern calendar, a 
of a century before William the 
ror invaded England. He had 
say about the “dominion” of 
1:26: “The Hebrew [yirdu] con- 
oth ‘dominion’ (derived from 
and ‘descent’ (derived from 
when man is worthy, he has 
n over the animal kingdom; 
e is not, he descends below 


ohen, 1947, p.6). Thus a whole 
ion of meaning is not conveyed 
nglish. 

her example of the translation 
from Genesis also has environ- 
implications. The first word of 
rew Bible is Bereshit, which was 
ly translated by the first English 
or of the Pentateuch, William 
(1530), as the independent 
“Tn the beginning.” Later trans- 
of the King James Version took 
id much else from Tyndale, and 
ince found its way into nearly all 
an and most Jewish versions in 
a. It is, however, wrong. The 
ords of Genesis are not “In the 
ing God created the heaven and 
uth; but rather “When God 
to create the heaven and the 
.,” (Jewish Publication Society, 
or, more cumbersomely, “In the 
ing of God's creating the heaven 


are 


the work\of creation” 


and the earth.” A small difference, but 
one with profound significance. 

In the prevailing English version, 
humankind and its world come at “the 
beginning, an interpretation that lends 
itself to arrogance and ego-centered- 
ness. In the Hebrew version it is made 
plain from the first word of Genesis that 
we and our universe were not here at 
the beginning (if there was a beginning), 
a thought conducive to humility and 
God-centeredness. This is not at all like 
the world view ascribed to us by hostile 
critics. In the first two verses of the 
medieval hymn, Adon Olam, “Lord of 
the World, which closes most Jewish 
religious services, the poet, said to be 
the llth-century Spanish Jew, Solomon 
ibn Gabirol, wrote: 


Lord of the world, He reigned 


alone 

While yet the universe was 
naught, 

When by his will all things were 
wrought, 

Then first his sov'ran name was 
known. 

And when the All shall cease 
to be, 

In dread lone splendor He shall 
reign, 


He was, He is, He shall remain 
In glorious eternity. 
(Hertz, 1975, pp. 556-7) 


Those are the most popular verses 
added to the Jewish prayer service 


rea 


n ourmorning religious service - 


e words, “Daily He renews 
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since Biblical days. Yet they portray an 
oriental vision of tiny humanity in a vast 
universe, like the Chinese paintings of 
little human figures against a back- 
ground of gigantic waves and moun- 
tains, which environmentalists are so 
fond of citing. 

More important, perhaps, is the ac- 
cepted Jewish implication of the word 
Bereshit, that creation is an ongoing 
process; it isn’t finished. In our morn- 
ing religious service are the words 
“Daily He renews the work of creation.” 
Humanity participates in this ongoing 
act of creation, but only when we act in 
the proper spirit and appreciate the 
continuing role of the Creator in his 
creation. Rabbi J. David Bleich (1981), 
a distinguished contemporary scholar, 
writes: “There is no miracle greater 
than the continued existence of the 
natural order.” He chastises those who 
give thanks only for extraordinary oc- 
currences and have no gratitude for the 
everyday workings of nature. Such in- 
gratitude implies that “nature, sub- 
sequent to its original creation, no 
longer requires the ministrations of a 
Creator.” 


Community and Environment 


Judaism, far more than most kinds of 
Christianity, is a religion of small com- 
munities of people working, worship- 
ing, and living as part of a single unit. 
That tribal structure has persisted since 
the days of the Patriarchs. It is com- 
monly said that it is impossible to be a 
Jewish hermit—at least a Jew cannot 
become a hermit by choice and remain 
Jewish. Prayer is the best indication of 
the communal nature of the religion: 
Jewish religious services cannot even 
be conducted unless there is a minyan, 
a minimum attendance of 10 worship- 
ers. Even prayers spoken at home, 
such as those recited at Sabbath meals, 
are written in the plural. 

Among observant Jews, the dietary 
laws for ordinary times and for the festi- 
val of Passover form an additional bond 
that keeps the community together. 
When grain must be grown, animals 
must be slaughtered, and food pre- 
pared according to elaborate rules of re- 
ligious law, the community is forced to 
become walled off and self-contained, 
at least as far as that essential part of 
living is concerned. 

Another communal bond is formed 
by the obligation of tzedakah, which is 
usually translated “charity,” but which 
embodies none of the optional charac- 
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teristics of charity. Tzedakah is a com- 
mandment, like the prohibition against 
killing. It exists, in Maimonides’ wide- 
ly accepted opinion, at eight levels 
(Birnbaum, 1977, p.794); at the second 
highest level, donor and recipient re- 
main unknown to one another. That 
necessitates “go-betweens, a role filled 
by respected members of the commu- 
nity. At the highest level, the donor 
provides the means for the recipient to 
become self-sufficient through work, 
which not only aids the recipient but 
provides tangible indirect aid to the 
donor and the rest of the community. 

Even in those modern, generally 
suburban Jewish communities where 
prayer and dietary laws are no longer 
observed, and where tzedakah has 
been degraded to charity, some com- 
munity identity persists. It frequently 
re-emerges in a more traditional form 
among those younger people who re- 
ject the materialism of their parents’ 
generation. 

Although it has yet to become man- 
ifest among Jews in the United States, 
this communal orientation pre-adapts 
them for an environmentally sound and 
durable way of life. Leopold Kohr 
(1978) and the late E. F. Schumacher 
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(1973) have pointed out that global 
economic, political, industrial, and cul- 
tural conglomeration is ruining the 
world. Small is not only beautiful but 
necessary for survival. 

How small is heautiful? The first con- 
ference of the E. F. Schumacher Soci- 
ety (U.S.) was held at Amherst, Mas- 
sachusetts, in March, 1981. There was 
clear agreement there that the popular 
idea of the totally independent family, 
or the self-sufficient couple living alone 
in the woods, or the commune of eight 
or ten members isolated on a rural farm 
has failed. What has succeeded, and 
what our hopes and plans are aimed at, 
is the self-sufficient community, whose 
individual members’ desires for inde- 
pendence never lead them as far as iso- 
lation. This is the Jewish model, al- 
though Jews can hardly claim exclusive 
rights to it. 

It is no coincidence that when E. F. 
Schumacher was asked—at the conclu- 
sion of an exhaustive tour of North 
American homesteads, communes, and 
“alternative” communities— which ones 
were surviving, he answered, “Only 
the religious communities” (personal 
communication). Probably not one of 
the communities he visited was Jewish, 


but when Jews remember thej 
vironmental heritage they will, a 
in an organizational sense, be pre 
for post-industrial survival. 

A less practical but no less imp, 
environmental consequence of J 
communal organization is the mat 
responsibility. An individual ¢aj 
grade the common environment { 
or her fractional net gain, but s 
“tragedy of the commons’ (H| 
1968) is far less likely to occur whe 
individual is part of a community; 
person is then made aware not o 
his or her own tiny part of the en; 
mental damage, but the commu 
full share as well. 


Bal Tashhit and Yishuv Ha-are 


In Deuteronomy 20:19 is wy 
“When thou shalt besiege a city ; 
time, in making war against it t¢ 
it, thou shalt not destroy the: 
thereof by wielding an axe a; 
them; for thou mayest eat of then 
thou shalt not cut them down; for) 
tree of the field man, that it show 
besieged of thee?” 

From this and several other brie 
similarly restricted instructions i 
Torah is derived the Jewish law 
tashhit (“do not destroy”). This an 
and sweeping series of Jewish eny 
mental regulations embraces not 
the limited case in question but a: 
range of transgressions. They ini 
the cutting off of water supplil 
trees, overgrazing of the country 
unjustified killing of animals or fe: 
them harmful foods, hunting an 
for sport, species extinction and th 
struction of cultivated plant vari 
pollution of air and water, ove 
sumption of anything, and the wa’ 
mineral and other resources (Fret 
stein, 1972; Helfand, 1971). 

Freudenstein makes ___ plain | 
reasons why the rabbis extendee 
narrow Biblical prohibition: “One 
wer seems to be in the well-knows 
mudic rule: ‘Scripture speaks of at 
mon occurrence.... For this ré 
the case of the beleaguered city 
valid example with which to 
monstrate the Torah’s standards 0% 
duct for safeguarding the environ 
A second answer may also be ap} 
riate. According to Hirsch, the 
will select a particular law for incl 
in its codes in order to demonstrat 
validity of a fundamental princip 
showing how that principle must - 
even under extraordinary 4 


———— 


... The necessity for regard of 
avironment is shown to be a vital 
rn of the Torah because it is de- 
ed even under the emergency 
tions of a war.” 
» rabbis took bal tashhit very seri- 
Transgressors were compared to 
ors; they were not allowed as wit- 
is nor could they participate in 
rs by joining a minyan. In short, 
nishment for violation of bal tash- 
as to be cut off from the commu- 
It is unlikely that those penalties 
often rigorously enforced, but 
‘existence was sufficient to estab- 
mambiguously the “official” Jewish 
de toward the environment. 
vumane conduct toward animals is 
bited in Jewish law. Although it 
comes under the heading of bal 
it, it is based on more than 
eronomy 20:19. Among its sources 
Deuteronomy 22:6, which forbids 
illing of a bird with her young, and 
passages from the Torah. Accord- 
p Jewish tradition, the prohibition 
st inhumane conduct is one of the 
1 commandments given to the sons 
ah, and therefore is binding on all 
nity (as opposed to the 613 com- 
lments found in the Torah, which 
in only to Jews (Steinberg, 1947, 
)). Some kinds of work are even 


permitted Jews on the Sabbath, if the 
purpose is to relieve the suffering of an 
animal. Kindness to animals is one of 
the few virtues that the Jewish tradition 
specifically associates with the promise 
of heavenly reward. 

Vegetarianism is a practice that has 
long appealed to Jews; the sages be- 
lieved (based in part on Genesis 1:29) 
that humans were vegetarian until after 
the Flood, when the eating of meat was 
permitted as “a concession to people’s 
weakness’ (Schwartz). The Jewish diet- 
ary laws are much simpler for vegetar- 
ians to observe than for those who eat 
meat. Some authorities see that as de- 
liberately punitive, with the intention 
of reducing the number of animals 
killed for food; some maintain that the 
restriction effectively rules out con- 
sumption of animals that have been 
“factory” raised under inhumane condi- 
tions. It is believed by some rabbis that 
in the Messianic Age to come, all 
people will be vegetarian. The growing 
Jewish vegetarian movement _ in- 
cludes among its members the pres- 
ent Ashkenazi Chief Rabbi of Israel, 
and the late Rabbi Kook, the first Chief 
Rabbi of Israel. 

Bal tashhit is a negative law, a set of 
prohibitions. Jewish law also contains a 
positive set of environmental regulations 


jauds 


the loon sweeps off the water 


licing a splash and an arrow of light 
hrough the mist. The bewitching hour 
efore dawn discloses mysteries. I hear 


he call of Roland in the trumpeter 
an. Somewhere in the reeds 
bass thrashes. A brown log 
hunks its tail against the water 
ind turns into a beaver 


Vhen the sun sends white knives 
licing through the mist, I am left 
vith my line lipping the waves 

f a vanishing world. 

hold on tight and pray. 


—John H. Timmerman 


Illustration by William Smiley 
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known as yishuv ha-aretz and yishuv 
ha-olam (Helfand, 1971). Both terms are 
translated as “settling the land”; yishuv 
ha-aretz refers to the land of Israel; 
yishuv ha-olam extends the regulations 
to other lands and applies to a wider 
range of activities. These codes, set 
forth in the Talmud, regulate human 
behavior necessary for the formation of 
settlements and the preservation of so- 
ciety. For example, in one case the right 
of a farmer to sow a field was set aside 
in favor of house construction which 
was deemed to have a higher social 
priority; but house construction in turn 
was set aside if it meant cutting down 
an orchard, since trees took precedence 
over houses. 

Helfand notes that “yishuv ha-aretz 
requires man to evaluate his acts and 
to direct his efforts toward creating a 
properly balanced environment suit- 
able for human survival and develop- 
ment. Further, it gives man the right 
and the obligation, through the judicial 
system, to interfere, and even dis- 
pense, with individual needs and rights 
in order to achieve this goal.” Even 
more than bal tashhit, yishuv ha-aretz 
stresses the human-centered nature of 
Jewish environmentalism. Neverthe- 
less, it is a benign and ecologically con- 
structive doctrine, originally developed 
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The most general of ecological 
principles is: you don’t get 
something for nothing. 


for a world in which human beings had 
little environmental impact beyond the 
places where they lived. Although that 
is no longer true, it is likely that yishuv 
ha-aretz, like bal tashhit, can be ex- 
tended within the bounds of Jewish law 
to apply to many modern circum- 
stances. 

Samson Raphael Hirsch (1972), a 
great 19th-century German rabbi, 
eloquently summarized the meaning of 
bal tashhit to a religious Jew: “Do not 
destroy anything!’ is the first and more 
general call of God, which comes to you, 
man, when you realize yourself as mas- 


You have invested time and resources in 
acquiring a “secular” education in medicine, 
law, business, teaching, engineering or another 
field. Today's job market requires you to mas- 
ter high levels of skill and knowledge for your 
vocation. 


Now may be the time to invest a year in 
Christian Studies —in a community of faith 
and learning which believes that Jesus Christ 
requires all areas of life and thought to be 
brought under his lordship. 


New College Berkeley is the place. Investi- 
gate our programs leading to the Master of 
Christian Studies, Master of Theological Stud- 
ies, and Master of Arts degrees. 


NEW COLLEGE BERKELEY 
2600 Dwight Way 
Berkeley, CA 94704 

(415) 841-9386 
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ter of the earth. . .. God’s call proclaims 
to you... If you destroy, if you ruin—at 
that moment you are not a man, you are 
an animal, and have no right to the 
things around you. I lent them to you 
for wise use only; never forget that I 
lent them to you. As soon as you use 
them unwisely, be it the greatest or the 
smallest, you commit treachery against 
My world, you commit murder and 
robbery against My property, you sin 
against Me!’ This is what God calls unto 
you, and with this call does He repre- 
sent the greatest and smallest against 
you and grants the smallest, as also the 
greatest a right against your presump- 
tuousness.” 

According to Hirsch, even the prac- 
tice of hoarding property and doing 
nothing with it, rather than using it 
wisely and maintaining it, is con- 
demned under bal tashhit. This is strik- 
ingly reminiscent of Wendell Berry’s ar- 
guments, in The Unsettling of Amer- 
ica (1977), against absentee ownership 
of farmland. For Hirsch, the rules of bal 
tashhit (and presumably yishuv ha-aretz) 
comprise a kind of “steward’s guide” to 
wise land use, and cannot be ignored 
by an observant Jew. 


Stewardship 


What is the traditional Jewish notion 
of stewardship really like? If we search 
the Hebrew Bible we find a number of 
familiar verses that stress God as 
Creator and owner, and humankind as 
humble caretaker or steward of the 
earth: “And. ..God...put him into the 
garden of Eden to till it and to keep it” 
(Genesis 2:15). “Behold, the heaven and 
the heaven of heavens belongs to the 
Lord thy God, the earth also, with all 
that is on it” (Deuteronomy 10:14). “The 
land shall not be sold for ever: for the 


sojourners with me” (Leviticus 9 
“The earth is the Lord’s, and the fy 
thereof; the world and they that 
in it. For he has founded it upo, 
seas, and established it upon the fl 
(Psalms 24:1,2). “Behold now: 
hemoth, which I made with thee., 
is the beginning of the ways of Go, 
him that made him bring nea; 
sword to him” (Job 40:15,19). “Ts. 
your wisdom that the hawk soars 
spreads his wings toward the sout 
it at your command that the ; 
mounts up and makes his neg 
high?” (Job 39:26,27). “It was your 
and your science that led you as 
And you thought to yourself, ‘I am) 
there is none but me’” (Isaiah 47:]/ 
Other Biblical texts can be const 
as being relevant in a less direct w 
the idea of stewardship. An examy 
Deuteronomy 5:9, which speak 
“punishing the iniquity of the f 
upon the children to the ee 
fourth generation of those who» 
Me.” ; 
Modern Jews and Christians hay, 
difficulty interpreting these quotal 
as a Biblical mandate for steward 
But how did the Jewish sages, 
lived in a different world, read 
If one looks at the rabbinic com 
taries on Psalm 119:19 and I Chron 
29:15, both of which repeat the id 
our being strangers and sojourn 
God's world, we find no mention 
environment. The reference is t@ 
transitory nature of human life oné 
and the necessity of living the gooe 
and keeping the commandme 


land is Mine; for you are it 


luded to by Rashi in his comment@ 

Does that mean that environmé 
thought and the idea of stewardshij 
missing from the philosophy of thet 
bis who first codified Jewish law 
gave form to its tradition? No. Agait 
must remember the historical cot 
of the times in which they lived. T 
“the environment” was not view 
set apart from humankind; there} 
nothing to comment on. Nor didi 
mans have the power to take ae 
that would quickly lay waste large } 
of the natural world. When allusio 
stewardship occur in the older rabl 
literature (and they are plentiful), | 
have a specific rather than a genet 
vague reference. In other words, ¥ 
not find teachings that say “people 
a responsibility to the environmt 


we discover that the care of the 
world was a part of the rabbinic 
of the good person. Sometimes 
atural world is not even men- 
specifically in the commentaries; 
e the connection by inference is 
imate process if done with great 
not to contaminate ancient 
phies with projections of con- 
ary opinions. 
excellent illustration is provided 
uotation (Goldin, 1957) from the 
5 of a great 11th-century Spanish 
Jonah ibn Janah of Saragossa, the 
tring Hebrew philologist: “A man 
1 responsible for everything he 
es in this world, and his children 
sponsible too.... The fact is 
g belongs to him, everything is 
brd’s and whatever he received he 
ed only on credit and the Lord 
kact payment for it. This may be 
ired to a person who entered a city 
und no one there. He walked into 
le and there found a table set with 
ds of food and drink. So he began 
and drink, thinking, ‘I deserve all 
_ all of it is mine, I shall do with it 
please.’ He didn’t even notice 
e owners were watching him from 
de! He will yet have to pay for 
hing he ate and drank, for he is in 
from which he will not be able to 
e. 
course not all early Jewish refer- 
to stewardship of the natural 


world are veiled or obscure. The fol- 
lowing aggadah (any talmudic proverb 
or other literature not of a specifically 
legal nature) is from Ecclesiastes Rab- 
bah (Freedman and Simon, 1939), a 
commentary on Ecclesiastes redacted 
in approximately the eighth century 
and partly based on the much earlier 
Jerusalem and Babylonian Talmuds: 


In the hour when the Holy One 
Blessed Be He 
created the first man, 
He took him and let him pass 
before all of the trees 
of the garden of Eden, 
And said to him: 
See my works, how fine 
and excellent they are! 
Now all that I am going 
to create for you 
I have already created. 
Think about this and do not 
corrupt and desolate My world; 
For if you corrupt it, there will 
be no one [no person] 
to set it right after you. 


The theme of accountability runs 
strong in Judaism, and it is ac- 
countability that puts the teeth in 
stewardship. Perhaps the best Hebrew 
word to express the Jewish idea of our 
function in this world is pagid, which 
means in Biblical Hebrew “overseer” 
and in modern Hebrew “clerk, 
“official; or “functionary. There are 


elements of those meanings in Jewish 
stewardship; the property they share is 
the obligation of accountability. 


Sabbath and Stewardship 


When stewardship is corrupted by 
power in the absence of restraint, it be- 
comes tyranny and exploitation. For 
Jews, the Sabbath and the idea of the 
Sabbath introduce restraint into stew- 
ardship. An hour past sundown on 
Saturday, at the conclusion of each Sab- 
bath, Jews pronounce a blessing which 
says in part: “Blessed art thou O Lord 
who makest a distinction between holy 
and ordinary, between the seventh day 
and the six working days.” In this bless- 
ing there is no implied criticism of 
either the ordinary or the six working 
days. The Sabbath needs the six working 
days, as they in turn need the Sabbath. 
Stewardship is one function of the six 
working days and it shares this com- 
plementary relationship with the Sab- 
bath. The recollection of wise stew- 
ardship enhances the Sabbath and 
makes it possible. Stewardship is incom- 
plete and imperfect without the com- 
plementary recollection and _ re- 
straining influence of the Sabbath. 

On the Sabbath, the observant Jew 
does more than rest, pray, and refrain 
from ordinary work. At least three 
other elements of Sabbath observance 
are critical to stewardship: we create 
nothing, we destroy nothing, and we 


th gntr Tedose reir gia 


oe as: Me 
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enjoy the bounty of the earth. On the 
Sabbath no seeds are planted, no food 
is cooked (although three meals must 
be served), no books are written, no 
symphonies are composed, no marriage 
or funeral services are conducted. 
Similarly, no pests are killed, no fires 
are kindled, no garden is weeded. And 
even Jews in the meanest 
circumstances will find a little wine, 
two loaves of Sabbath bread, attractive 
candlesticks, and a nice tablecloth to 
grace the Sabbath table. Thus the 
Sabbath becomes a celebration of our 
tenancy and stewardship on earth. 

Nothing is created, which reminds us 
of God’s supremacy as Creator and our 
own comparative inadequacy. Nothing 
is destroyed, which reminds us that the 
creations of this world are not ours to 
ruin. We enjoy the bounty of the earth, 
which reminds us that although our 
work, properly done, will uncover for 
us far more of God’s bounty than we 
would otherwise have enjoyed, 
nevertheless God and not human 
invention is the ultimate source of that 
bounty. Nothing is quite as effective as 
a properly observed Jewish Sabbath to 
show up the poverty of the human- 
created ersatz bounty of shopping malls 
and Disneylands. 

Two tangible environmental ap- 
plications of the idea of the Sabbath are 
the Sabbatical and Jubilee years 
described in Leviticus 25. Every 
Sabbatical or seventh year the land was 
to lie fallow; every fiftieth or Jubilee 
year not only was the land left untilled 
but it reverted to its original 
ownership, thus preventing the 
concentration of large blocks of land in 
a few hands now characterizing our 
American system. As the late Rabbi 
J. H. Hertz (1978, p.533) pointed out, 
this provision of reversion of ownership 
emphasized the words of Scripture that 
“the earth is the Lord’s’; and all the 
land was, as it were, held from God on 
lease.” 

That the Sabbatical and presumably 
Jubilee, years were actually observed in 
Palestine is shown by the fact that 
Alexander the Great and Julius Caesar 
both remitted tribute to the Jews every 
seventh year. Tacitus cites the 
Sabbatical year practice as evidence of 
the inherent laziness of the Jews 
(Hertz, 1978, p.531). Even today the 
Sabbatical year receives some form of 
recognition from religious Jews in 
Israel. 

But 


there is yet a deeper 
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significance to the 
Jewish Sabbath. Abraham Joshua 
Heschel (1951) wrote: “Technical 
civilization is man’s conquest of space. 
It is a triumph frequently achieved by 
sacrificing an essential ingredient of 
existence, namely, time. In technical 
civilization we expend time to gain 
space. To enhance our power in the 
world of space is our’ main 
objective.... The power we attain in 
the world of space terminates abruptly 
at the borderline of time. But time is 
the heart of existence. ... The more we 
think the more we realize: we cannot 
conquer time through space. We can 
only master time in time.... Our 
intention here is not to deprecate the 
world of space. To disparage space and 
the blessing of things of space, is to 
disparage the works of creation, the 
works which God beheld and saw ‘it 
was good.... Time and space are 
interrelated. To overlook either of them 
is to be partially blind” 


environmental 


More than 80 percent of the 
energy cost of building a modern 
American automobile is the added 
and unnecessary cost of building 
it quickly. 


To Heschel, control of space without 
mastery of time, which is eternal, is a 
meaningless achievement. It is the 
Sabbath that gives access to the realm 
of time. Or as Heschel puts it, the 
Sabbath “tries to teach us that man 
stands not only in relation to nature but 
in a relation also to the creator of 
nature.” In our work with nature and its 
laws we deal largely with space and 
things. Yet as many ecologists perceive, 
it is always the element of time that 
eludes the engineers, the agri- 
businessmen, the planners, and the 
remodelers of the earth. A desert 
ecosystem that has been destroyed in 
seconds by the passage of a few dozen 
motorcycles will take more than a 
hundred years to restore itself. It has 
been shown that more than 80 percent 
of the energy cost of building a modern 
American automobile is the added and 
unnecessary cost of building it quickly 
(Berry and Fels, 1975). 

For Jews, it is the awareness of the 
Sabbath during the working days that 


brings the realm of time al 
accompanying sense of restra 
stewardship. 


The Earth and the Spirit 


Unlike many eastern religior 
Christianity, Judaism is a } 
religion in the sense that eart 
spirit are considered part of a g 
and inseparable whole. We recog 
distinction between the holy 
ordinary, but we believe that 
wrong and dangerous to discar 
mundane in favor of the spi 
Asceticism is alien to our religio 
do we glorify poverty; the Jew 
give tzedakah, but not to the po 
self-impoverishment. We — se¢ 
intrinsic virtue in Lazarus becat 
was poor, no intrinsic evil in th 
man because of his riches. We’ 
brate everything earthly: sex, foo: 
—because all are part of God’s er 

The earth reminds us of Gor 
there are many separate blessi; 
God which celebrate the joy ofp 
on earth. Jews pronounce blessi: 
smelling fragrant woods or bar. 
smelling fragrant plants; on sm 
fragrant fruits or fragrant spic 
fragrant oils; on seeing lightning, 
stars, lofty mountains, rainbow 
great deserts; on hearing thune 
the sight of the sea; on seeing 
blossoming the first time in the 
and on seeing beautiful tres 
animals. The last of these bled 
thanks God “who has such as th! 
Thy world.” 

There is a Jewish belief the 
Torah was created prior to the ear: 
was used by God as a kind of blu 
for making our world. Thus the: 
cannot be separated from the thi 
the earth; it is intended to be us 
earth by ordinary people. Altho 
holy book to the Jews, it is ofter 
the way one uses a plumber’s my 
for practical advice of a very dov 
earth nature. Jewish spiritual 1d 
have never felt that earthly matt 
human health and environment: 
beneath their notice. It is, in { 
Jewss religious obligation to ma 
his or her health and the health 
surroundings to the best of one’s a: 

Remarkably detailed advice for) 
appears in one standard Code of] 
Law (Ganzfried, 1963). A few exai 
must suffice: 

“The medium food is wheat | 
but not the kind made out of pur 
flour, because fine flour takes lo 


but it should contain some of the 
ecrtely leavened and salted, 
ced in an oven....” 

in a moderate degree is good for 
ysical health, but excessive toil, 
as idleness, are injurious to the 
n the hot season, a little exercise 
ffice, but in the cold season, 
; required. A fat person requires 
xercise than a lean person... .” 
prison should endeavor to dwell 
the air is pure and clear, on 
d ground, and in a house of 
proportions. If possible, he 
not dwell in a house having 
'a northern or an_ eastern 
re.... (It is worth noting that 
st year did New Jersey finally 
law allowing community zoning 
to take exposure into account in 
ing the site plans of developers.) 
ism is tied to the earth by its 
ar calendar and by its religious 
itions. Unlike the Christian 
x, which is solar, or the Muslim 
ar, which is lunar, the Jewish 
r simultaneously keeps track of 
onciles the solar seasons and the 
of the moon, with a solar error 
day every 216 years, and a lunar 
f one day in 14,000 years (Bleich, 
.43). Before the destruction of 
cond Temple in the year 70 of the 
an era, there was no Jewish 
r and no cumulative error in the 
he date was calculated directly 
Sanhedrin from the testimony of 
ses who observed the phases of 
yon and the positions of the sun. 
mew moon, at the start of a new 
month, the Sanhedrin would 
he news to Jewish communities 
sr the middle east by means of 
ires on the tops of mountains. 
wareness of the environment has 
- been a_ Jewish religious 
tion, and from early times was 
1 to a high degree of accuracy. 
rly, the major religious events of 
wish year are all associated with 
ith and its seasons of rain and 
ht, of planting, ripening, and 
t, albeit with specific reference 
» seasons and cycles of ancient 
ine. 


ot and Responsibility 


s believe that salvation, both on 
arth and afterwards, depends on 
ing the mitzvot (“command- 
”), Jews believe that every person 

the entire burden of re- 
bility for his or her life, and 
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will be accountable for it directly to 
God. For us there is no intercessor and 
no vicarious assumption of our guilt by 
any other. Nor is there necessarily a 
burden of guilt; we do not accept the 
idea of original sin, so the sins we carry 
with us are only those that we 
accumulate when we exercise our free 
will and choose not to obey the mitzvot. 

Each of us cuts a separate path and 
exerts some _ influence over our 
destination. Ours must be an active, 
not a passive journey to salvation—it 
requires both personal strength and the 
assistance of the community. As Trude 
Weiss-Rosmarin (1943) has written, 


“The Jew is taught to regard himself 


always and ever as stronger than sin 
and the power that draws him to it.” 
This is, as she puts it, a “strongly 
dynamic” view which never places 
“grace above conduct and _ ethical 
effort in the successful quest for 
salvation.” 

In the end, forgiveness comes only 
from God, and the ultimate question 
that each must answer is “Have you 
observed My _ wmitzvot and_ lived 
properly in My world?” We believe that 
our God is a forgiving God, and like the 
doctrine of original sin this view is 


based at least in part on the book of 


Genesis. In the first chapter of Genesis, 
which deals with the creation of the 
world through the sixth day, the 
Hebrew word used for the Divine 


Name is Elohim, which emphasizes the 
divine attributes of justice and power. 
In the second chapter, describing the 
creation of the Sabbath and of man and 
woman, a second Divine Name, 
Adonay, is introduced, — which 
emphasizes the divine attribute of 
mercy. An ancient Midrash, or rabbinic 
teaching, says: “Thus spake the Holy 
One, blessed be He: If I create the 


“If I create the world by Mercy 
alone, sin will abound; if by Justice 
alone, how can the world endure? 
I will create it by both” 


world by Mercy alone, sin will abound; 
if by Justice alone, how can the world 
endure? I will create it by both” (Hertz, 
1978, p.7). 

Nevertheless, mercy must have its 
limits: no Jew can damage God’s earth 
and expect to escape the reckoning. 
There can be no stewardship without 
personal responsibility, and personal 
responsibility is the heart of Judaism. 
This was beautifully expressed by 
Rabbi Akiva, greatest of all the early 
talmudic scholars, who is credited with 
systematizing the Jewish law and 


commentaries. Born in the ]g 
Israel in the year 50 of the 4 
era, Rabbi Akiva was a shepherg 
his middle years, when he lear 
read and write and began, und 
influence of his wife, to study Tor, 
died a martyr’s death at the hands 
Romans at the age of 85, along 
many thousands of his students 
fitting to close this account ;¢ 
Jewish idea of stewardship wi 
vision of a personal responsibil} 
personal conduct (Birnbaum, 194 
“Everything is given on pledg) 
a net is spread for all the livin) 
shop is open; the shopkeeper git 
credit; the ledger is open; and thé 
writes; and everyone that wis] 
borrow, let him come and borroy 
the collectors make their 1 
continually every day, and! 
payment of humanity with its 
or without its consent, for they 
that on which they can rely; ax 
judgment is a judgment of trut} 
all is made ready for the banquet 
eee 
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Jubal: The Writing of “A Steward’s Hymn” 


hen the Calvin Center for Christian Scholarship was | Cal’s desk. Reading it, Cal was moved to express both his 
established at Calvin College in 1977, Calvin DeWitt | love for creation and his joy at knowing the Creator and 
one of the scholars who spent that first year studying | Redeemer. He found himself jotting down what looked like 
stian stewardship and natural resources. As a professor | stanzas to a hymn. Digging through classical hymn tunes, 
vironmental studies, he brought years of training and | he found one that fit his words perfectly. 

brience to the project. He also brought a devotional When the Center's work was published as Earthkeeping: 
t that seldom if ever expressed itself in verse. Christian Stewardship of Natural Resources (Eerdmans, 
n the last week of the Center’s work that year, Loren | 1980) edited by Loren Wilkinson, the hymn was included. 
inson put his summary of all their deliberations on | It is reprinted here with the author's permission. —W.R.H. 


Oo oceans roar and oplants do_ flower, Cre 
things to name; Grant 


for 


3. Redeemer Lord who Earth did save, 4. Creator Word, by whose great power 


Who lifted mankind from the grave; The oceans roar and plants do flower, 
Embue us with redeeming grace May we, thine heirs, Thee emulate, 
To heal the Earth, its blighted face. Our lives as stewards consecrate. 


—W""s 
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COUNTERPOINT 


Missionaries as 
Earthkeepers 


by Ghillean T. Prance 


As director of research for the New York 
Botanical Garden I have made many trips into 
the Amazon rain forest. I have seen at first hand 
the rapid deforestation described so vividly in 
Norman Myer’s The Sinking Ark: A New Look 
at the Problem of Disappearing Species (Perga- 
mon, 1979). I have also made contact with mis- 
sionaries who work in that part of the world. 

The popular press and even scientific 
magazines have reported much about lack of 
concern among missionaries for environmental 
and human rights issues. Yet last year I received 
a letter from a missionary pilot stationed in a 
remote part of Amazonian Brazil asking for in- 
formation about plants to be used for sustained- 
yield agriculture. That letter stimulated my 
thinking about the possibilities of “missionary 
earthkeeping.” 

The missionary expressed concern about the 
ravage of the forest around Rondofia Territory 
in Brazil and about the local failure of permanent agricul- 
ture. At present the forest is cut and a crop such as starch- 
producing manioc root is planted, which yields a good 
initial harvest. In successive years the harvest of any crop 
on the poor Amazonian soil becomes smaller and smaller 
until the field is abandoned and a fresh area of forest cut. 

The reason for the decreasing yield is that much of the 
rich, dense, green, Amazon forest actually grows on ex- 
tremely poor soil. The nutrients in the ecosystem are all 
tied up in the trees, not in the soil. Cutting and burning 
the forest for agriculture releases the nutrients into the soil 
immediately, so the first harvest is usually excellent. Sub- 
sequently, however, the nutrients in the ashes and soil are 
quickly washed away by the heavy rainfall, and only poor, 
unproductive soil is left. 

This missionary wrote that his mission had asked him to 
research a model plot for crop rotation for the Indians of 
the region. The attachments to his letter showed that he 
was aware of some interesting possibilities, but also knew 
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the problems of sustained-yield agriculture in the tropir 
He was seeking ways to establish more permanent crops 
was happy to send a list of suitable plants by return mé 
impressed by the biological soundness of his request. 

Sustained-yield agriculture is gradually becoming pos 
ble, although much more research is needed to produces 
ideal system. Some useful plants will grow under the sha 
of the forest trees, for example. Various trees can be | 
and used to shade the cocoa plant (Theobroma cacau), 
various fruit trees can be planted without breaking t 
fragile nutrient cycle of the soil. In that way the nutrier 
are not completely lost by the burning. 

That missionary’s concern to develop a viable agricultuy 
rotation is laudable and encouraging. On the other hand,! 
a Christian who believes in our Lord’s commission to “¢ 
and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in t 
name of the Father and the Son and the Holy Spir 
(Matthew 28:19), I have been distressed by a strong a) 
widespread criticism of a lack of ecological concern amo} 
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onaries. In many cases the criticism is well founded 
loes not seem to be based on anti-Christian feeling. In 
me of the hardest criticisms has been made against the 
mission with which my friend is associated, the Sum- 
Institute of Linguistics. A book entitled Is God an 
ican? (S. Hvalkof & P. Aaby, eds., 1981), published in 
nhagen by the International Work Group for Indige- 
Affairs and Survival International, raises many awkward 
ions for the Christian from an anthropological 
ective. It is often hard for Christians to distinguish 
een basic beliefs and culture. 
o other examples of recent criticism illustrate an ap- 
t lack of awareness of possible side effects of mission- 
ork. 
ecent article in a British journal discussed a master plan 
e Indonesian island of Siberut (A. Whitten & Z. Sarder, 
ter Plan for a Tropical Paradise,’ New Scientist 93: 230. 
ly 1981). That island off the west coast of Sumatra has 
termed a tropical paradise because of the isolation of its 
, flora, and people. It is now at the stage of confrontation 
the modern world which seeks to exploit its timber. The 
le of the island, as animists, originally believed that 
thing had its own spirit. They believed in an internal 
ony in creation with one religious force known as kina 
(the “beyond”) which was eoncentrated in the various 
ifestations of the creation, the spirits and souls. Those 
nal beliefs ensured that the people lived in harmony 
their environment. The New Scientist article states: 
he manner in which Christianity has been brought to 
rut has had a devastating effect on the island. The tra- 
nal religion with its complex set of taboos against the 
itation of nature is now replaced by a bold form of 
stianity with no feeling of stewardship, and which ig- 
s the reasons for which traditional beliefs evolved. This 
ed to a basic change in the economy of the island, with 
iderably stronger emphasis on producing surplus for 
clearing more land, gathering more rattan, wearing 
-bought cloth, growing the ‘more civilized’ rice rather 
sago and settling down close toa church.” 

e article goes on to give details of how ecologically un- 
d the change has been for the people of Siberut. The 
rnment of Indonesia has now commissioned a plan to 
serve Siberut and its people. It is a pity that the church is 
of the forces with which they are contending. There is an 
ortunity for ecologically aware missionaries to dem- 
rate the Christian teachings of stewardship rather than 
“bold form” of Christianity that has been brought to the 
id. 

second example of a failure in missionary earthkeeping 
ted in the Spring 198] issue of Survival International Re- 
», The whole issue is entitled “Indians, Missionaries, and 
Promised Land: Paraguay.’ It is devoted almost entirely 
nalysis of the work of missions among the tribal peoples 
araguay with a few comments about similar incidents 
solivia, Panama, and Venezuela. Since the main goal 
urvival International is to foster the human rights of tribal 
ple, the rights issue is very much in the forefront of the 
lication. If even a third of the accusations made against 
work of the New Tribes Mission are true, there has been 
rious breach of the human rights of the Indians. 

ack of respect for Indian culture in the name of Jesus 
ist has obviously been accompanied by a lack of under- 


standing by the missionaries of the ecology of the forest- 
dwelling Indians. To the missionaries it is better to bring 
them into compounds in a semiurban setting rather than 
leave them in the forest, because they are a “fierce peo- 
ple” who kill one another and the whites that invade their 
territory. 

The Review sets out with the positive goal of “converting 
the missionaries.” It comments that “If the attitudes of more 
missionaries could be altered to a more pro-Indian, pro- 
human-rights stance, the Indian situation in South America 
would change rapidly and for the better.... If all mis- 
sionaries suddenly decided that their job was to stand up and 
support Indian rights and follow their colleagues who are al- 
ready doing so, the ‘Indian problem’ in South America would 
change overnight.” 

With the Paraguay Indians, and in similar cases I have 
seen firsthand in Brazil, the greatest misunderstanding is 
failure to recognize the paramount importance to the In- 
dian peoples of their land, and of their communal ownership of 
it. To change the Indians by insisting on the importance 
of private property, or to turn them into cotton pick- 
ers who earn a daily wage against their wills, is a serious in- 
fringement of both their basic human rights and of the 
thousands of years of experience such people have had in 
working out an ecology appropriate for their forest region. 
The Indians are brought to mission stations and encouraged 
to eat a new diet, but they cannot digest it well because it is 
different from their hunted meat and the fruits and vege- 
tables they gather in the forest. The Ayorco, one of the tribes 
in Paraguay discussed in the Review, are exceptionally well 
adapted to their environment, yet they have a reputation for 
being exceptionally aggressive. Their hostility is a reaction to 
the hostilities they themselves have suffered at the hands of 
whites. 

Examples of ecologically unsound practices abound. Soon 
after the Ayorco were first contacted, the missionaries 
bought traps and taught the Indians how to trap jaguars and 
ocelots, the skins of which fetched high prices at that time. In 
other words, Christians encouraged hunting of two of the 


Much of the detrimental 
effect of mission work 
stems from complete 


ignorance of 
environmental consequences. 
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The Gospel of 
Matthew (chapter 25) tells 
us to feed the hungry; 
making ecological sense 
is one way to do so. 


large species of cats threatened with extinction by the p 
sure of overhunting throughout South America. 

In some cases the missionaries in Paraguay have ene 
aged the Indians into agriculture, giving them their own. 
dens and plantations of maize, soybeans, manioc, pean 
etc., together with agricultural advice from missiona 
qualified to teach agriculture. Great care, respect, and) 
derstanding of the Indians is needed to make changes so¢ 
trary to the traditional Indian culture. There are obvio 
some situations where missionaries with agricultural ex; 
tise are the answer to the problems of a region, and 0) 
situations where other talents are needed. In every ¢ 
however, an ability to evaluate the regional ecology and 
ecology of the people is one of the best qualifications for 
sionary success. 

It seems to me that one of the worst examples of arroge 
is that of missionaries (and often other people too) whe 
sume that they “know better” than Indians who have live 
an ecological balance with their environment for centu: 
Another critical report on “The New Tribes Missior 
Amazonia’ has appeared in a recent Anthropology Resot 
Center Bulletin (9:2. 1981). 

Much of the detrimental effect of mission work stems f 
complete ignorance of environmental consequences. 
missionary who introduced the two plants of water hyac, 
(Eichhornia crassipes) into his pool in the Congo obvior 
had no idea that he was introducing the Congo's grea 
weed problem. The species has now spread inland ane 
that waterway for over a thousand miles, interfering 1 
local culture and fisheries. It has done the same th 
elsewhere except in Amazonia, where it is native and ¢ 
trolled by natural predators. 


On the other side we could mention many exampld 
beneficial introductions by missionaries that have cont 
uted positively to the task of earthkeeping. The Amer 
Presbyterian missionary who introduced four pounds 
peanuts into Shantung Province in China in 1881 could: 
have realized the positive consequences. What began \ 
two pounds each distributed to two of his Chinese conw 
has led in the course of time to Shantung Province’s bec: 
ing one of the principal peanut-producing regions of} 
world. And in that story we have an example of both ¢ 
and poor stewardship. One convert ate his entire first-- 
crop, but the other saved his harvested seed for further pt 
agation and distribution to neighboring farmers, an er 
ment of Jesus’ parable of the talents told in Matthews 
14-30. 

R. R. Stewart has published an interesting review of“! 
sionaries and Clergymen as Botanists in India and Pakis: 
(Taxon 31:57. 1982). The number of people cited by Stew 
shows that since the pioneer days of mission work, many: 
sionaries have been active as naturalists. For example, ' 
liam Carey (1761-1834) was a remarkable, self-educat 
English Baptist missionary, much revered in church cin 
for his mission work and translation of the Bible into Ber 
and other Indian languages. Yet Carey was also the edited 
the third edition of Flora Indica by the famous botanist ] 
burgh. Carey collected many plants and developed a lé 
garden where he tested plants for their economic value. 
was behind the foundation of a government Agri-Horti 
tural Garden. He also trained two missionary disciples ' 
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nued his botanical work, J. O. Voight (1795-1843) and 
'y Piddington (1797-1858). 
ch earthkeeping missionaries are not all in past history. 
ily we can point to some fine contemporary examples. 
2 recently, following severe floods near Santa Cruz in 
ia, many of the missions joined to form a resettlement 
ct called Missions United. That project of Dutch Men- 
es, United Methodists, and Spanish Jesuits all working 
her in agricultural and resettlement efforts is pro- 
ing extremely well. 
Africa the Sudan United Mission has for many years 
asized agricultural mission work that is leading to bet- 
fd appropriate farming techniques. Their present 
, called “Faith and Farm” and using missionaries 
ed in agriculture, is a fine example of what can be done. 
issionaries have given basic agricultural training and 
ccd the use of bulls for plowing (much more suitable 
tractors). Some of their agricultural improvements are 
being adopted by the Sudan government. 
brid Vision is another mission that has in many places 
nd the world realized the real needs of people and has 
ided appropriate help to the needy. For example, water 
loes rather than tractors have been provided for people 
Philippines. Such work is developing the whole per- 
- body, mind, and soul—and is improving crucial earth- 
ing in an area where the soil is very fragile. 
the very nature of their work in isolated rural areas, 
y missionaries have unique opportunities to help with 
keeping at a time when the fate of the tropical forest re- 
of the world is an issue of vital importance. Most of the 
cal deforestation is done to replace forest with ecosys- 
that are not viable and cannot be termed good stew- 
nip. From my extensive experience in areas where mis- 
ries are working, I conclude that many of them are com- 
‘ly oblivious to the problem. Their only concern is to 
ch the gospel, yet the true gospel message of the love of 
savior J >sus Christ must also include a concern for the 
ily fate of people whose living conditions can only de- 
rate if the land around them is grossly mismanaged. The 
yel of Matthew (chapter 25) tells us to feed the hungry; 
ng ecological sense is one way to do so. 
1 urgent need exists to increase the training of mis- 
ries in basic environmental issues. Survival Interna- 
|] Review of 1981 seeks to convert missionaries to the side 
iman activities for the Indians. I seek to change mis- 
iries into good stewards of the earth. For missionaries to 
for the body, mind, and soul of their flock, 
to practice and teach earthkeeping, they must have an 
eness and sensitivity about the people among whom 
work. It is therefore not just agriculture and ecology 
is needed, but a harder subject to teach: listening to and 
1ing from the people to whom they are sent. 
‘make disciples is not to make “clones” of a missionary, 
o make believers who are able to thrive in their own na- 
surroundings. 


LEAN PRANCE is now senior vice president of the New York 
1ical Garden. This article is adapted from a paper he gave at 
uSable Forum in June 1982. 


rations by Randall Klein. 
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To make disciples 
is not to make “clones” of 
a missionary, but to 
make believers who are 
able to thrive in their 
own native surroundings. 
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The Chosen 


SHARON GALLAGHER 


The Chosen is a refreshing American 
film, one that is not afraid of quiet mo- 
ments. Based on Chaim Potok’s novel, 
it is a film about friendship and belief. 
There is no sex and violence to shock 
us into attention. It proves that with 
some skill an interesting story can be 
told without employing standard Hol- 
lywood scams. The movie is _heart- 
warming without being manipulative or 
schmaltzy. 

Characters who believe in something 
are more interesting to start with than 
the typically jaded Americans we've 
come to expect in contemporary films. 
And the characters in this film are all 
believers. 

One of two main characters, Danny, 
is a Hasidic Jew who with his side curls 
and long coat resembles someone from 
another century. Danny's father, the 
rabbi Reb Saunders, is devoted to 
Hasidic traditions. He is the charisma- 
tic leader of his community and _ is 
grooming Danny to take his place 
someday. 

The film is set during World War II, 
and when Danny's non-Hasidic Jewish 
friend Reuven takes him to his first 


movie, the boys watch the newsreel 
pictures of Nazi concentration camps in 
horror. To surviving Jews in America 
the genocide in Europe demands a re- 
sponse. 

To the Hasidics it underscores the 
need for spiritual strength and their 
hope in the imminent coming of the 
Messiah who will deliver them and in- 
itiate the kingdom of God on earth. Reb 
Saunders responds to the Holocaust by 
quoting Job, “Though he slay me, Yet 
will I trust in him.” 

Reuvens more liberal father’s re- 
sponse is to argue passionately for the 
need for a physical nation of Israel in 
Palestine. He believes that the Jews 
need to insure their own future survival 
as a people. To the Hasidics the idea of 
a physical Israel not established by the 
Messiah is a sacrilege. 

For awhile this difference in their 
fathers’ ideologies drives a wedge be- 
tween the boys, initiated by the 
separatistic, purist Reb Saunders. It’s a 
painful separation because both boys 
are lonely. Reuven’s mother has died, 
and his father is consumed by Zionist 
activities. Danny has been raised in an 
archaic tradition of silence by his 
father, which has left him feeling iso- 
lated. Eventually the two fathers be- 
come reconciled to their sons. Reb 
Saunders accepts the State of Israel as a 
fact, and the young men are reunited. 


Barry Miller, who plays Reuven, 
a great, understated job of cony 
emotion in a character whose per; 
ity is still being formed. Ma; 
ian Schell plays Reuven’s father wit 
same intelligent, self-effacing cony 
that he brought to his part as a Ce 
resistance leader in Julia. 

Watching the movie as a mel 
one faith community, I found it inti 
ing to see the parallels and differ: 
between Christians and the Jewish 
munity we have our roots in. 
dialogue in the film between the H’ 
and Zionist Jews is similar to discuy 
within Christianity. Christians cor 
ally struggle with how to live i 
world as members of the kingdd 
God while realizing that ultimately 
the return of the Messiah will ins 
the actual, physical kingdom on « 
Through history this tension has: 
worked out in a variety of orthodo: 
unorthodox ways. 

One striking aspect of the Jewish 
that the film brought out was the se 
texture of the religious life. Alth 
they were intensely spiritual, the: 
communal life was expressed in: 
bols, ceremony, singing, and food.! 

I would find it inspiring if some ( 
tian pastors could dance _ like» 
Steigers Reb Saunders. Watching : 
wonderful, like seeing David dane 
fore the Lord. 


e Fate of the Earth 


{ARITA VARGAS 


Fate of the Earth by Jonathan 
. Alfred A. Knopf, 1982, cloth, 


athan Schell calls on all human- 
under the present nuclear peril, 
over and assert its humanity. This 
grace is that it is informed 
is passionately expressive of that 
nity which we all should want to 
rve. It is a moving work. 
‘feel agonizing sorrow as Schell 
es painstakingly and precisely the 
of a nuclear attack—well within 
at capabilities. The cost of such an 
is no less than human extinction. 
vould be an abyss in which all our 
ctions to nature, to each other as 
s of the world, and to our past 
be forever lost. Lost, too, would 
human endeavors, all contribu- 
to the future, either biologically 
gh our children or culturally or 
ically through our work. Recog- 
s this tremendous loss may be the 
tep in revitalizing those connec- 
and discovering in them a source 
ergy that will enable us to move 
from the abyss. 
athan Schell hopes that this 
ness will form a basis for cultivat- 
fundamental feeling about life. 
eeling, invigorated with a human 


energy no less powerful than that re- 
leased by the atom, can be infinitely 
more constructive —in fact, creative. 
The power in the atom, in a sense 
creative, has made the world a univer- 
sal community. Although this commu- 
nity already exists, the means for main- 
taining it have not yet been invented. 
There is a gap between the nuclear 
world on a scientific level and on a 
political level. Politically we “go on liv- 
ing in the pre-nuclear world, as though 
extinction were not possible and 
sovereign nations could still employ the 
instruments of violence as instruments 


of policy....” Such is no longer the 
case. 
New instruments of policy are 


needed, first to ensure the security of 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
(the two current nuclear powers capable 
of bringing about world annihilation) 
and then to establish a global political 
arrangement whereby nations could 
peacefully settle their disputes. 
Jonathan Schell writes that it is the 
political work of our age to “embark on 
the full-scale reexamination of the foun- 
dations of political thought which must 
be undertaken if the world’s political in- 
stitutions are to be made consonant 
with the global reality in which they 
operate.” 

This then is the challenge: to face the 
danger, and to act to save ourselves; to 
marshall all of those energies contained 
in our philosophies, _ literatures, 


ideologies, to do nothing less than 
“reinvent politics: reinvent the world.” 
The task is not easy. It is the most 
realistic and practical of matters. 

The challenge is not, however, an 
undertaking conditioned solely by fear, 
though that is part of it. Part of the an- 
swer lies in love. On this subject Schell 
is eloquent. He speaks of the ideal love 
between peoples as brotherhood, of the 
ideal love between the living and the 
unborn as parenthood. “Universal 
brotherhood, which seeks to safeguard 
lives that are already in existence, em- 
bodies the solicitude and protective- 
ness of love, and its highest command, 
therefore, is ‘Thou Shalt Not Kill.’ Uni- 
versal parenthood, which would seek to 
bring life into existence out of nothing, 
would embody the creativity and abun- 
dant generosity of love, and its highest 
commandment, therefore, would be, 
‘Be Frutiful And Multiply.” 

The Fate of the Earth should cause 
us to feel and then to act. It is itself an 
act that contributes to our understand- 
ing and so to eventual solutions. Decid- 
ing the fate of the earth is a task we can 
all play a part in. This book inspires us 
to participate in that process; and it 
makes us feel that those first steps 
taken away from the abyss may just well 
be dance steps. If we only have the 
courage, the dance of life will go on. 


MARITA VARGAS is a free-lance writer 
who lives in Hayward, CA. 
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The Final 


Epidemic = -* 


MARITA VARGAS 


The Final Epidemic: Physicians and 
Scientists on Nuclear War edited by 
Ruth Adams and Susan Cullen. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1982, paper, 
$4.95. 


“We are at the crossroads of time. 
Only emotional maturity, evoked by ex- 
treme danger combined with personal 
responsibility and total commitment, 
will save our planet for our descend- 
ants.” So writes Helen M. Caldicott of 
the Harvard Medical School in her in- 
troduction to The Final Epidemic. Her 
words are a prescription for world pres- 
ervation for which the book as a whole 
is one of the ingredients. 

The writers involved have assessed 
as part of their own responsibility the 
task of informing military leaders who 
may have, in the words of Howard 
Hiatt, “based strategic planning on mis- 
taken assumptions concerning the med- 
ical aspects of nuclear war.” He would, 
along with his colleagues, give the 
American people the “full-blown clini- 
cal picture that would follow a nuclear 
attack and the impotence of the medical 
community to offer a meaningful re- 
sponse.” 

The goal is met in these pages with 
full discussions of radioactive fallout, 
burn casualties, the occurrence of 
cancer in atomic bomb survivors, and 
the spread of communicable diseases 
likely to follow in the wake of an attack. 
The subject matter and facts in these 
articles are handled with professional 


thoroughness. The reader feels “ex- 
treme danger’ in its multiple manifes- 
tations. 

Technical knowledge and clinical de- 
scriptions are translated by these au- 
thors into human terms touching on 
some of the deepest concerns of the 
race. Robert Jay Lifton suggests that we 
view the arms race from a human stan- 
dard, that we commit an act of moral 
imagination that will jolt us into the 
realization “that it is wrong, it is evil to 
engage in genocide or to project geno- 
cidal “scenarios.” Such a perspective 
can only be strengthened by the knowl- 
edge of what happens after the use of 
nuclear weapons. This moral perspec- 
tive can only be strengthened when we 
realize that choices exist now between 
providing adequate health care to peo- 
ple in great need and continuing the 
arms race. The choice is one of decid- 
ing on our quality of life now and what 
sort of a world we will leave to our de- 
scendants, or piling up instruments of 
destruction and ensuring that there 
will be no more world. What are our 
priorities? 

The arms race hits us on an ideational 
level; it brings to nothingness those 
human aspirations that would work to 
make this world a better place for the 
earth's peoples. As such it is a projector 
of one of humankind’s greatest ironies. 
John Kenneth Galbraith writes, “We 
have not sufficiently heard that the 
economic system on which we de- 
pend—and which, as noted, we pre- 
sume to defend—will succumb no less 
completely than those who live in the 
target areas.” 

Our everyday concerns for health 
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and for a decent standard of livin 
threatened by the arms race as 
more money is swallowed up by it 
acious needs. Our cultural life, po 
systems, and economic structur 
equally threatened. The sufferin; 
lowing an attack will be incalew 
casualties will include the phy 
philosophical, cultural, and 
metaphysical realms. 

The price we pay for living in thi 
of imminent devastation is 
psychiatrist Robert Jay Lifton: 
“psychic numbing.” That phenom 
allows us to live our daily lives j 
face of nuclear peril, but it also r 
us immobile in the face of such ) 
Ridding ourselves of psychic num 
whether by close examination of th 
structive power of the weapom 
through identification with those 
suffering, or by empathizing : 
Hiroshima survivors, will free us ti 

We can choose to act with the } 
cians of the world to preserve life 
can work for our security and th 
curity of the world. This will re 
political solutions. Yet just as the, 
race imperils every aspect of hume 
from daily concerns to ultimate 
cerns, so must the solutions set? 
embrace every level. The field isi 
to innovation, imagination, and 
work. 

Bernard Lown writes in “The ] 
cians Commitment” that “the une 
ing thrust to the physicians’ move 
is that of educating colleagues: 
through them their endangeree 
tients.’ These same patients must 
act with “personal responsibility 
total commitment” to contribute a. 
they can toward ensuring a | 
world. 

The chief achievement of this b! 
that it is so inspiring. In “Preve 
Nuclear War,” Roger Fisher writi 
see no reason to be gloomy about * 
to save the world. There is more * 
aration, more challenge, more Zi 
tilting at windmills than in any re 
job. Be involved, not just intelleo 
but emotionally. Here is a char 
work together with affection, wit! 
ing, with feeling. Feel some of 
emotions. Don’t be uptight. You! 
have to be simply a doctor, a lawy 
a merchant. We are human being 
human.” Let us take him seriousl} 


4 Balke divides his book into two parts, a__ the same family,” Balke argues (rightly, 
vin and slightly longer section that surveys his- it seems) that Calvin’s concern for 
torically the Genevan reformer’s per- societal and ecclesiastical order, and his 


Anab aptist sonal and intellectual relations to deap-seated abhorrence of schism in 


Anabaptism, and a shorter section the Body of Christ, underlay his differ- 
li Cc al S treating Calvin's theological system in ences with the Anabaptists over issues 
its interaction with Anabaptism. of ecclesiology, church discipline, and 

The historical section is meticulous the relation of church, state, and soci- 
U A in its treatment of Calvin and the _ ety. 

G ANDERSON Anabaptists. By filling in a context for The book’s disappointments lie in its 
Calvin’s perspectives on Anabaptism unimaginative dissertationese. Neither 
the book advances our understanding Calvin nor the Anabaptists come alive 
of Reformed-Anabaptist relations. | by Balke’s pen. Nonetheless, the work 
Eerdmans, 1981, paper, Given the generally polemical nature of | remains valuable in its content for all 
theological discourse in the Reforma- those interested in going beyond 
tion period, Balke establishes that Cal- theological stereotyping to understand- 
vin was sensitive to the varieties of ing the historical background to the 
movements in the radical wing of the current dialogue between the Re- 


ind the Anabaptist Radicals by 
alke (translated by William J. 


ys 


an important work in a key 
istorical concern. Regrettably, 


encies of execution will proba- — time. Furthermore, Calvin generally formed and Anabaptist traditions. 
act from its potential contribu- understood the concerns of the 

Anabaptists and attempted to address Douctas FIRTH ANDERSON is a Ph.D. stu- 
90k’s focus is simple: what were — them at the key points where he be- dent at the Graduate Theological Union in 
perspectives and dealings with lieved them wrong. Understanding Berkeley, and teaches on New College 


eC movement of his time? | Calvin and the Anabaptists as “sons of _ Berkeley's adjunct faculty. 
x 


make many people throw up their have [and] the gods they serve.” As is- 
hands in despair. I know I did! But es- sues grow more complex our faith is 
caping to the country or joining the more challenged, but Christians’ with- 
monastery risks the sin of omission drawal displays empty faith. Skillen 
when we fail to register our concern. helps us see a glimmer of hope and also 
James Skillen’s study guide on “Chris- provides an ample bibliography for 
tians Organizing for Political Service” further exploration. 
offers a good starting point for those In a second monograph, this one on 
who have considered the notion that international politics, Skillen takes his 
their Chvistianity may indeed have _ readers beyond the starting point of un- 
something to say about their politics. derstanding that Christians have cer- 
The book’s seven essays are espe- tain political responsibilities. In Inter- 
cially useful in a small-group setting of national Politics and the Demand for 
people who are struggling with ques- Global Justice he provides a historical 
tions like whether we should continue background for the emergence of na- 
to “pour new wine into old wineskins” _ tion-states, some of the guiding presup- 
by making commitments to candidates _ positions woven into the fabric of west- 
and issues that do not take into account ern tradition, several contemporary 


LZIMMERMAN our new Christian consciences. views on international politics, and a 


Shouldn’t we, having “become new — general context for talking about the 


‘istians uy 
ganizing jf 
itical 
‘vice 


ms Organizing for Political Ser- creatures,” consider the ramifications of — subject from a Christian perspective. It 
James W. Skillen. Association | how our newness relates to old sys- is an ambitious undertaking for a mod- 
blic Justice Education Fund, — tems? Skillen will not tell us which lev- est number of pages, but Skillen pro- 
aper, $3.95. ers to pull or which holes to punch, but — vides an interesting start. Because of 


hte does help us to evaluate both liberal the book's broad approach it may not 
tional Politics and the Demand and conservative assumptions that re- exhaust the curiosity of all readers, but 


bal Justice by James W. Skillen. late to old habits and that do not reflect as an overview of an immense field Skil- 
Jordt, 1981, paper, $7.95. our struggle to be responsible Chris- len manages to be both provocative and 
a CCCUCUCCCCCC_ CS tians in the political arena. insightful. 

e face another November elec- Skillen does not tell us that we have Once again the author steers clear of 
e complexity of knowing who _ to change the world overnight. He sim- laying out solutions or providing the 
hat to vote for has not di- _ ply asks us to confess Christ in our poli- cure-all for our international problems. 
d. The June primary ballot for tics as we do in the rest of our lives. Skillen states that his essays are not 
ia was heavy-enough reading to _— “Political life manifests the faith people | meant to answer all questions but 
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rather to help formulate them. Chris- 
tians have more often taken sides on is- 
sues along old party lines than from 
fresh reflection on politics from a Chris- 
tian perspective. Perhaps some will feel 
that what Skillen is suggesting is 
analogous to teaching old dogs new 
tricks. But in Christ all things are possi- 
ble. 

Of interest to the lay audience is the 
discussion of America’s position of 
global dominance. Skillen asks, “Can 
the ‘America First’ strategy guide U.S. 
foreign policy?” He challenges our as- 
sumptions about the true value of mili- 
tary and economic superiority from a 
position which is neither akin to the 
right nor to the left. If all of the chap- 
ters are not comprehensive enough, 
and if in some places the writing reads 
like college lecture notes, it is at least 
gratifying to find a Christian who is at- 
tempting to critique our international 
policies and politics from a different 
perspective—an intentionally Christian 
one. 

Skillen’s books do not wholly satisfy, 
nor does he intend them to. Instead 
they challenge Christians to move 
beyond our culturally bound thinking 
about politics specifically and the sig- 
nificance of our Christianity generally. 
The constant struggle to live godly lives 
is given added meaning as we ask that 
God's will be done and God's kingdom 
come in our global society. 
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Speaking in Stories by William R. 


White. Augsburg Publishing House, 
1982, paper, $4.95. 

Teachers and preachers seem to be 
rediscovering the power of storytelling, 
which folk singers and children never 
forgot. Here a Lutheran pastor shares 
what he has been learning about stories 
as a means of God's grace. Full of prac- 
tical ideas on how to use good stories in 
service of the gospel, and helpful as an 
introduction to various sorts of stories, 
this little book should be required read- 
ing for anyone who teaches anyone. 


Five Biblical Portraits by Elie 
Wiesel. University of Notre Dame 
Press, 1981, cloth, $9.95. 

One of the modern masters of 
storytelling combines Biblical and rab- 
binic sources to retell the adventures 
of five Hebrew heroes. Joshua, Elijah, 
Saul, Jeremiah, and Jonah pass before 
the reader in all their human power and 
weakness. Wiesel writes in an oral 
style, his cadences brimming with life’s 
vigor and pathos. Christian readers 
here discover subtle Jewish nuances as 
familiar stories are recast by a Jew 
whose personal story of suffering and 
restoration indelibly colors his in- 
terpretation of prophets, kings, and sol- 
diers. As each tale unfolds, one may 
wonder why the rabbis—or Wiesel— 
add some speculative suggestion here 
and there to the Old Testament’s narra- 
tive; but once read, those additional 
elements ask in their turn, “So, what 


do you think can explain this ma 
living so long ago and far away, 
so contemporary, so real, so hun 


-_--——————— 


The Sacred Journey by Fre 
Buechner. Harper & Row, 1982) 
$9.95. 

In An Alphabet of Grace, lect 
gave at Harvard a few years ago, } 
ner stated that all theology, like: 
tion, is at heart autobiography, 7 
tle volume is autobiography t} 
pounds a subtle theology and reg 
good fiction. That’s no wonder, - 
author is a minister who nov 
makes his living writing novel: 
growing audience of his haunting 
will especially appreciate Bue: 
confessional recollection on the fi 
of his life (through entering Unior 
nary after a brief career as a te! 
Here he confirms some clues we 
in his various stories and recycl 
sonal themes in their truest cor 
his own life. So much remains 1 
however, that we wait for more 
sures in the near future. We're gett 
quainted; we want to know Fre 
Buechner better. 


Between Heaven and Hell by 
Kreeft. InterVarsity Press, 1982,! 
$3.95. 

Somewhere beyond death sit ] 
Kennedy, C.S. Lewis, and Aldow 
ley, comparing notes on the mea: 
life and its ultimate goal. Rema’ 
all three died the same day, ani 
represents a different outlook 
subject of their conversation. 
Kreeft uses Kennedy to speak fo 
ern humanism, Huxley to ey 
eastern pantheism, and Lewis » 
fend Christian theism. The imag 
premise is wittily enacted in th 
of a transcript of the dialogue, co} 
with marginal captions for track 
topics discussed. Kreeft, a Lew 
and apologist in his own right, g 
an enjoyable and useful tool f 
trasting Christian faith and twe 
contemporary rivals for certainty 
life, death, and God. 


—Jack Bu 


= 


ife and I really appreciate the 
1e...it's stretching. Especially 
ted is your attempt to present 
it viewpoints on topics. It’s so 
tune out the voices you don’t 
hear. By putting them together 
ny us that luxury. 

John Wilner 
Suriname, South America 


reciate the excellent Christian 
e of the Berkeley community — 
hown concern for social issues, 
ship, and Biblical doctrine (via 
itual Counterfeits Project). This 
bination that is rarely in evi- 
iround the world. Hang in there! 

Paul Arveson 
Silver Spring, MD 


ecially enjoyed the Os Guinness 
in the May/June issue. Keep 
us articles encouraging our 
and let us strive to be whole, 
ormed, and able to see the signs 
times. More importantly, let us 
hat we know to be the truth. 
T. Wentworth 
Arkansaw, WI 


k Politics 


wanted for some time now to 
ulate you on your article by 
Scott in the “Visual Arts” issue 
i 1982). Steve is one of the 


most intelligent and coherent aestheti- 
cians the church has, as well as a fine 
poet of the collage in the tradition of 
Robert Duncan, Jerome Rothenberg, 
ClCe:. 

I keep up mostly with the poetry and 
aesthetics, but also passionately follow 
the politics in Radix. That’s why I was 
so excited to see a review (if only in 
“Book Notes”) of Communism in the 
Bible (Jose Miranda, Orbis Books, 
1982). I was, however, dismayed to see 
it executed by Jack Buckley who said of 
this tiny 80-some-page nuclear bomb 
(and it is, fragmenting to the atom all 
our comfortable North American no- 
tions of Marxism and theology) that 
Miranda uses “Christ’s cleansing of the 
temple as a justification of violent 
Christianity.” Here Jack perpetuates a 
common “evangelical” misunderstand- 
ing of Latin American theology’s stance 
on violence and its proper use in the 
process of liberation. The reviewer 
goes on to say of this astounding book, 
“better books on the subject are availa- 
ble.” 

The challenge of Marxism to the 
church cannot be so easily swept aside 
by WASPs such as ourselves, living 
comfortably in our North American 
wasteland. Allow a voice from the left 
to speak in defense of the theology of 
Latin America. Or is Radix actually 
Right On? 

Cliff Ross 
Berkeley, CA 
Art 


The March/April issue of Radix was a 
good topical issue. I especially ap- 
preciated the article by Steve Scott, 
even though I think his sources were 


somewhat limited and tendentious. If 
one, however, takes the rhetoric of “a 
revolutionary tool” with a grain of salt, 
I thought his summing up points were 
trenchant. The brief statement by 
Radix artists on their own art was also a 
genuine statement that came through 
with a mute appeal for support that 
warms one’s heart. Thank you for this 
very good issue. 
Calvin Seerveld 
Institute for Christian Studies 
Toronto, Ontario 


Thank you for a consistently interest- 
ing and challenging magazine which re- 
ally is now a part of my life. 

I've just received the issue on art. I 
especially appreciate Steve Scott's arti- 
cle on understanding art and the many 
visuals. Are there any books of Randall 
Klein’s pictures available? 

Peter King 
East Sussex, England 


A Writer's Response 


You were kind to send copies of the 
May/June 1982 issue containing the re- 
view of my Dead Man and _ the 
Stranger. The review, of course, was 
helpful and encouraging, and the edit- 
ing of my letter was artful. 

It is an honor to be included in the 
company of the other excellent articles. 

Writing, for me, is not misery, but it 
is for me a prolonged, tedious and 
stamina-cracking effort (usually over 
many years) to bring a manuscript to a 
level I find satisfactory. Your review has 
considerably strengthened my arm for 
the marathon. Gary Brockman 

Madison, CT 
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Have You Seen oS 


Illustration Hs wile 


The meaning of oaks I 


The meaning of oak 
(for Doug Comstock) : 


It is light that tugs, The oaks learn slowly, Like the unblinded man, \ 
that teaches each well, twisting sees the trees walking, 
acorn to defy the pull —_ up, around and out, 

down, to interrupt finding the See 

horizontal space. new directions of oaks and people, planted, 

And falling, filtering the old pattern branded rooting, leafing out, 
through the leaves in each branch, a sign in the spring, a 

it is rain that rises, compacting, a wood summershade, in fall 

then, like a spring dense enough a glory, 

at a sapling’s heart. to craft into a crib 

It is wind that trains, for a new born, a cross But observe them 

toughens the wood. for pain, a table most truly in winter, 

It is time that spreads for bread and wine, a door naked, elemental, precise 

the grain in rings— for day light. as bones in a hand 


dark ripples in a reaching out. 


slow pond. 


by Luci shd Y 
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RA'DIX (ra‘diks)n. 1, the root of a plant 2, the base number of a 
system, as 10 in the decimal system 3, a root word. 

In the questions we are called to raise and the issues we face, we 
realize that we are called to be a people radically set apart from the 
world system because of our rootedness in Christ. Jesus Christ is our 
base for analysis, our measure of truth, our hope for living. 
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God’s Gargoyle: 

_ An Interview with Malcolm Muggeridge 
SV UNTNRANN 


Malcolm Muggeridge has been a foreign 
correspondent, newspaper editor, editor of 
Punch magazine, and is a well-known tele- 
vision personality in Great Britain. His 
books include Jesus, Something Beautiful 
for God, and several volumes of his auto- 
biography Chronicles of Wasted Time. 

This interview was done with Muggeridge 
at his home in Sussex, England in Novem- 
ber 1982, several weeks before he was bap- 
tized into the Catholic Church. 


Radix: You’ve said again and again in 
your books and interviews that you felt 
like a stranger in the world. I wonder 
if you’d be willing to explain what that 
has meant in your life. 


Malcolm Muggeridge: I'd very gladly 
do so, because I’ve thought about it 
often. In the war, when I was in North 
Africa, I heard some lieutenant colonel 
first use the phrase “displaced person.” 
That phrase was very poignant to me. 
But it’s also a very good definition of 
a person who’s come to see that life is 
not about carnal things, or success, but 
is about eternity rather than time. I 
felt like that even as a child, although 
I didn’t understand why. 


Radix: I wonder why you first felt like 
that. Some people, those coming from a 
broken home, for example, often have 
natural reasons for it. But in your case 
there were no obvious reasons. 


Muggeridge: It was a sense that “I don’t 
really belong here, I’m simply staying 
here. It’s not a bad joint, you know” — 
like a night in a second-class hotel. 
There is something inside you, some- 
thing in the whole history of human- 
kind, which communicates that the 
purpose, the destination, is outside. 
That’s why I love Pilgrim’s Progress; I 
think it is one of the most beautiful 
books ever written. I’ve read it three 
times, because it conveys exactly that 
feeling. 
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Radix: Do you think that feeling is part 
of the sense of irony in your writings, 
your iconoclasm, your opposition to 
the consensus, your detachment from 


a 


the popular view? 


Muggeridge: | think it does fall into 
that to some extent. If you imagine 
yourself as a pure sojourner in a world 
in which a great many people—some 
of the most influential and perhaps even 
gifted people—assume that this world 
is the full story, and you know it isn’t, 
you can’t but find their circumstances 
and behavior and state of mind rather 
ridiculous. That doesn’t mean the world 
is not a beautiful place; it’s marvelous 
to be in it, and it’s a marvelous thing 
to have relationships with fellow hu- 
mans and to feel with them. But it 
does mean that there is no definitive- 
ness in it. Yet we’re living at a time 
when the consensus is the exact oppo- 
site of that: that there is no God and 
that we are going to make a kingdom 
of heaven on earth. 

The great prophet of those ideas, 
who now, to my horror, has become a 
sort of guru to many of the young, was 
Nietzsche. He first said, “God is dead, 
long live superman.” And of course, 
he went mad, which is very right and 
proper. 


Radix: You’ve known many of the great 
people of this century and you’ve been 
in many interesting places. People have 
pointed out that you went to one of 
the most religious countries, India, and 
returned almost a skeptic. You also 
went to one of the most secular coun- 
tries, the Soviet Union, and returned 
on the verge of faith. 


Muggeridge: | think that’s probably 
true to some extent, although I don’t 
quite accept the business about com- 
ing away from India a skeptic. There 
was a man there who was a Brahman, 
and the austerity and purity of his life 
made a tremendous impression on me. 


There never has been a power so 
Christianity as the daily press. Day ii 
press does nothing but delude [people] 
of this lie, that numbers are decisive. ¢ 
hand, is based on the thought that t 


individual. 


Radix: But when you went there you 
were thinking of the ministry as a pos- 
sibility, weren’t you? 


Muggeridge: | was thinking in a sort 
of way, yes. It was a very undefined 
feeling. If I'd had to say what I wanted 
most it would have been to be a monk 
rather than a clergyman. But it wasn’t 
practical to be a monk. And when I 
came back I met Kitty, which ruled 
out being a monk altogether. 


Radix: I believe you’ve said that much 
of your life has been characterized by 
a sort of drift, by accidental decisions. 
Yet some decisions you’ve made have 
been very important. 


Muggeridge: Well, that is also true. 
I chuckle when I hear some young 
people today. They have these career 
guides and teachers who give them an 
enormous runover and then say, “I’ve 
looked into your abilities and I think 
you ought to be a film director” or 
something like that. Taking too seri- 
ously what we do in this world is a 
great mistake and one that can distort 
life. It doesn’t really matter awfully 
what we do. It’s what we are. Suppos- 
ing I hadn’t become a journalist; now 
in my 80th year, I don’t think anything 
would be different. But it’s a symptom 
of a materialist society that it matters 
utterly what some person’s life is going 
to be. 


Radix: But even if the job doesn’t 
matter, whether you are here or there, 
you did have a clear sense of your call- 
ing. You wanted from the earliest days 
to be a writer, didn’t you? 


Muggeridge: That is so. I did want 
to be a writer, because I loved words 
and I thought that the most marvelous 


achievement human beings wer 
ble of was to be able to express 
selves in words: written wore 
spoken words. 


Radix: When did you first feel : 


Muggeridge: When I was very 
My father was a politician in hi; 
time and I accompanied him) 
meetings. He was a very goods 
and he could also be very funny, 
to love his jokes—he repeatec¢ 
endlessly, but they’ve never log 
savor for me. One joke he y 
make when he had a little gr 
people around him went, “Now 
to ask you, ladies and gent 
‘Why is it (this is something th! 
zles me very much) that you he 
Majesty’s Navy, and His Majest 
fice of such-and-such, and His: 
ty’s this, that, and the other thir 
it’s the national debt. Why ist 
His Majesty’s?’” 


Radix: Were you yourself ever’ 
ed to speaking and oration? ” 
always writing? 


Muggeridge: I used to do a bit off 
ing when I was young and, of ¢ 
talking is closely related to writi) 
spoken word and the written wé 
not all that different. 


Radix: Have you ever had do 
setting your path as a writer, W 
ing if you could make it—or if | 
just a private dream? 


Muggeridge: Well, in many way: 
nalism is inimical to writing. 


Radix: Do you mean because} 
pressure of deadlines? 


Muggeridge: Yes, and the f 
ments of a paper. That makes @ 
ence in how something is writty 
those things worked so that ] 
feel sure of success by any m 
think that for anyone who wat 
perately to be a writer it is by no: 
wise to become a journalist. — 


Radix: You’ve done a whole va! 
jobs in the broader writing trad} 
television to editorializing to b/ 
views and so on. Which do yo) 


most satisfying to you, and 
e the most effective? 


ze: Well, the least satisfying 
n, that I can say. From the 
ent I was in the studio I felt 
far from being a good thing. 
‘television will ultimately be 
o what I most appreciate, 
the expression of truth, ex- 
ur reactions to life in words. 
Il live to see the time when 
ill be quite a rarity because 
more and more the presen- 
ages is preoccupying. That 
ast satisfying. 


ich was the most? 


ze: Well, the most was when 
tivated totally by the Chris- 
on and began to write about 
tance, the little book that I 
Mother Teresa gave me great 
does, because it has had an 


ja world where television is in- 
powerful, which of the other 
you think will still have an 
people’s minds, will change 


ze: I have to admit I feel very 
about that. I don’t think 
‘e going to be preoccupied 
s. I think they are going to 
antasy world where you don’t 
ideas. The one thing that 
can’t do is express ideas. 


tu have pointed out that 
ke George Orwell’s Animal 
1 far more impact than the 
America and thousands of 
da broadcasts. 


ge: | think that the beginning 
ristian faith was in the written 
the beginning was the Word.” 
hink that “In the beginning 
ideotape” would work as well 
1 other words, they'll have to 
) words. Actually, words were 
that Orwell wrote about with 
t insight. He wrote about the 
m and pollution of words, 
= replacement of words by 
Which could prove utterly 


>. 


Radix: How have your own ideas come? 
I believe you love walking, and I gather 
that you don’t always sleep through a 
full night. Are you someone who gets 
amazing ideas at night? Is that where 
they germinate? 


Muggeridge: Sometimes they do, but 
I think one can’t really generalize 
about that. An idea springs up in one’s 
mind from all sorts of circumstances. 
If I were to give any kind of routine 
explanation, I would say that one of 
the moments of illumination in life is 
when you realize that everything that 
happens and everything that is, is in 
some degree a parable. Once you’ve 


One of the moments of 
illumination in life is when 
you realize that everything 
that happens and everything 
that is, is in some degree a 
parable. 


seen that parable, the idea is born. 
One can understand the rather remark- 
able fact that our Lord used parables 
as a means of conveying what he had 
to say. He never engaged in any kind 
of abstract thought, or philosophized, 
or anything like that. He used para- 
bles as startling statements. 

Most people ask, “When were you 
converted?” Well, I can never answer 
that. I’d like to be able to, and I’ve 
sometimes been able to invent some- 
thing or other. I may say, “All of a 
sudden, you know,” but it isn’t true. I 
do think that if I were to define con- 
version for me, it would be when I saw 
that what was going on in the world 
and in my own life and in everybody 
else’s life was a theater of the absurd. 

Journalism, of all trades, is calcu- 
lated to give you a feeling of the total 
absurdity of the pursuit of power. And 
then one sees: “No, there is this other 
thing present in it.” For that I am be- 
holden in so many ways to Blake, when 
he speaks of a “fearful symmetry.” In 
all those happenings, even the most 
absurd, there is a built-in reality. 


Radix: When you see that, is it like 
seeing a gap between the clouds? And 
then you figure out how to convey it? 
There’s a difference between your see- 
ing that and doing an article in Punch, 
full of a particular type of humor or 
comment. There must be a creative 
moment between the two. 


Muggeridge: That moment is the sense 
that there cannot be anything in our 
lives, or in our environment, or in the 
universe which is not a parable, which 
does not have meaning. 


Radix: When did that realization come 
to you? 


Muggeridge: It came gradually at first, 
but it came through Christianity. First 
of all, because of this very simple fact: 
the Gospels, which one reads over and 
over again, never lose their wonder. 
Wonder is so tremendously a part of 
our Lord’s ministry. And, then, be- 
cause there is meaning in everything: 
in nature, in every happening, in every 
human being. 


Radix: Would it be right to say that 
you saw the comic absurdity and then 
you went deeper and saw the mysteri- 
ous rightness of things behind it? 


Muggeridge: That fearful symmetry — 
it doesn’t destroy the humor of it, but 
it does mean that it’s not simply a 
laughing matter. If you see life as a 
farce—as a tale told by an idiot, full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing— 
your thought is ultimately barren. 
That’s why the sort of humorist who 
sees only humor becomes sterile in the 
end—or cynical. 


Radix: You’ve discouraged certain 
Christians in the U.S. when you’ve 
spoken out against what Americans 
call “creative writing.” 


Muggeridge: Yes. 


Radix: Are you saying that what one 
needs is a sort of creative insight or 
illumination or framework from which 
to begin—and then work hard at the 
writing? 


Muggeridge: There’s no such thing as 
“writing” as such; you simply sense re- 
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ality to the degree that it is possible 
to, and then you want to express it, 
and the words come. There is nothing 
to teach in journalism. Nothing at all. 
There is nothing you can possibly say 
that would help anybody. 


Radix: That’s a bit devastating to some 
people. Of course, you’ve often been 
a controversialist. How, especially as a 
Christian, have you dealt with that? I 
imagine a lot of the controversy and 
attacks have delighted you, because 
people have seen your point. But there 
must also have been times when it was 
deeply wounding. 


Muggeridge: Wounding, yes. But not 
deeply, because one doesn’t take it that 
seriously. There’s a very happy moment 
in life when you decide that you won’t 
collect any more press cuttings, or clip- 
pings, as the Americans say. 


Radix: You don’t read them at all? 


Muggeridge: No. It’s not a very serious 
matter, even when someone says some- 
thing rather savage. It isn’t that I’m 
being lofty or anything; the things one 
says and does are always capable of 
destructive analysis. 


Radix: What about the opposite ex- 
treme—tremendous adulation such as 
C.S. Lewis had? 


Muggeridge: Oh, I think that’s much 
more dangerous. Adulation is danger- 
ous because you can be taken in by it 
and think you really are a sage. 


Radix: Do you have your own antidote 
to that? 


Muggeridge: Well, my own antidotes 
are laughter and the realization that 
nothing could be more absurd than for 
a human being to think that he is a 
repository of wisdom—it’s sheer ab- 
surdity. As for personal attacks, they 
nearly always have some truth in them. 
They are never completely wrong, so 
it’s a very good thing to have one’s 
nose rubbed in that particular truth. 


Radix: Obviously you don’t take your 
reviewers overseriously. But what 
about your audience or the public—do 
you have a particular public in mind 


or do you just write what is on your 
heart? 


Muggeridge: | think it’s a mistake to 
try to reach the Bible Belt or to say, 
“Let’s try to reach stockbrokers.” Any- 
thing like that is an absolute mistake, 
because you find all the categories of 
human beings in all walks of life. Being 
in the army, almost in middle age, was 
very illuminating for me. I came to 
realize that at all social levels the same 
type of people exist, but in a different 
context. If you are in barracks with 40 
people there will be a dreaming man 
there, and a shouting man, and a lech- 
erous man, and all the other characters. 


Radix: Your very nature as a controver- 
sialist, someone moving here and there, 
has meant that you haven’t been in a 
settled circle. Have you found that your 


There can’t be any under- 
standing of life without God. 
It’s like Hamlet without 
the Prince. 


wife, or certain key friends, have been 
especially important to you? 


Muggeridge: Well, I’ve had one or two 
people who have been lifelong friends. 
I think friendship is probably the most 
beautiful of all human relationships, be- 
cause even what is called love in the 
physical sense has a certain self-interest. 
But a friendship is not that way. It is a 
very precious element in life. 


Radix: Has friendship been a key in 
your writing, in the formation of your 
ideas? 


Muggeridge: I think that intimacy with 
someone is very helpful. Another per- 
son can explain many things that I 
would never have the patience to try 
to find out myself. 


Radix: Have you ever in any way wor- 
ried about your public image, or do 
you disregard that totally? 


Muggeridge: It would be dishonest to 
say that I have never worried at all, 


but I think it is an extra 
unimportant thing. Any kir 
consciousness about one’s im; 
be disastrous. It doesn’t mat 


Radix: What sort of things w 
There is an obvious dispar 
body says, between your pu 
as a prophet of doom, and) 
sonal life. Everybody who 1 
says you're full of fun and g 


Muggeridge: I suppose that - 
extent true. I don’t conside; 
prophet of doom, because I t 
can’t be doom. I believe in 
believe that whatever happer 
happens to the world, is par 
purpose. Doom-saying wo) 
that everything was over. 

As a matter of fact, ’m 
certain that western civilize 
finished as the Roman civiliz 
People find that thought 
horrifying and say, “Oh, the 
lieve in the end of the wor 
just believe that one little tin 
zation is coming to an end! 
have in the past. 


Radix: I know you’ve said } 
have a “Damascus road” ey 
You described your own { 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progresi 
Haven’t some people said! 
backed into the Christian faii 
a series of repeated disillu 
with other things? 


Muggeridge: There’s a cei 
ment of truth in that. I thir 
of God’s mercy. If we could rv 
a life out of our carnality, or; 
or our material prosperity, 
would really be intolerable. 
that every time you try to ge 
satisfaction out of any worl 
you find you can’t. This is a: 
grateful for and to thank G 
should be so. 


Radix: What you say has bee 
many of the great people of f 
through Christian history, y 
a common characteristic ¢ 
thinkers. Many thinkers hav 
the same pessimism abou 
world as you have, and yet | 
unable to go beyond that. W 
think that is so? 


e: There can’t be any under- 
f life without God. There 

ny hope, or any love even in 
ms, without God. 


y do you think many of your 
n have reached the same pes- 

sition but haven’t been able 
| extra step? 


e: It’s not for me to say, but 
nay be by chance, or because 
n't been prepared to expose 
s to the humility which is at 
m of the whole thing. You 

God unless you realize how 
possible it is to manage, or 
tand anything, or to get any- 
of life on your own. But we 
ociety to which that thought 
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u believed in the Fall and 
en finally came to believe in 
nation, whereas for many it 
er way around. Some only 
y accept the Fall. 


ge: | think there are innu- 

ays of reaching this point, 
he only point to reach. As in 
there are all sorts of people 
eir way and losing their way 

here and going there. But 
if they stick it out, end up 
r the same Word to take them 
lestial City. 


the fact that you’ve felt like 
r and a pilgrim part of your 
oward the organized church— 
haven’t felt able to join it? 


ge: I long to, in a way, be- 
think worship is a beautiful 
it I must confess that the insti- 
side of it has not been appeal- 
1 that much less now, however. 


’o you expect ever to get toa 
ere you would fully appreciate 
th? 

ige: Yes, I do. But I haven't 
1 more time. It is a marvelous 
be near the end of one’s life; 
mendous joy. What a night- 
would be if somebody invent- 
thing that would allow people 
living. People have these mad 


dreams that you can replace various 
organs—you may be able to keep peo- 
ple on the road like vintage cars for 
years on end. 


Radix: An appalling prospect. How do 
you react to all the non-Christian skep- 
tics who look at your faith now and 
dismiss it, saying either “Faith has 
spoiled Muggeridge,” or “Just what 
one would expect,” or “He doesn’t 
really mean it”? 


Muggeridge: That’s something you 
have to accept. Actually, there is no- 
body for whom I have any real regard 
who would take such a position. Peo- 
ple might disagree, or they might say, 
“I can’t go with you.” But nobody for 
whom I have a real regard would say, 
“Tt’s a lot of nonsense,” or “It’s fake,” 
or “It’s a pretense.” 


There is a danger in trans- 
lating life into an image, 
and that is what television 
is doing. 


Radix: ’ve heard others quote your 
own proposition that young men who 
are imaginative but also usually miser- 
able invariably get happier as they get 
older. 


Muggeridge: They get more sense. 


Radix: And people say, “He’s fulfilled 
his own prophecy.” 


Muggeridge: I think it is absolutely 
true of life. Of all the pictures of the 
sage, he is always an elderly person. 
I think a sagacious young person is 
rather distressing. 


Radix: Which part of the church do 
you think has best understood you? It 
seems that certain people have dis- 
missed you outright, while others are 
almost claiming you into their own pod. 


Muggeridge: That’s a difficult ques- 
tion to answer. There are people in 
almost all denominations who have 
been kind enough to say, “We feel one 
with you in certain respects,” and so 


on. Actually that’s the one pleasant 
thing about being on television: A lot 
of people who don’t know that you’ve 
proclaimed yourself a Christian or are 
aspiring to become a Christian will 
come up to you and say, “I love the 
Lord,” or something like that. 

I find that quite enchanting. It is 
a very beautiful experience and you 
don’t particularly feel concerned about 
what sort of denomination they may 
have. There is a wonderful secret so- 
ciety of people who in one way or an- 
other find that Christ is with us and 
that this is what makes life worth liv- 
ing. It is wonderful that you can share 
it and feel at ease—rather as if you 
were in a country where you couldn’t 
understand the language and then you 
suddenly meet someone who speaks 
your language and you talk together. 
It’s very exhilarating. 


Radix: Could you say more about tele- 
vision? Particularly in America, many 
Christians think that it’s all of the devil 
anyway so they've never really looked 
at it carefully. But there are others 
struggling to try to penetrate it for 
Christ with imagination and faithful- 
ness, so there is some confusion. Ex- 
actly what is your criticism of tele- 
vision? Should Christians be in it? 


Muggeridge: I believe if Christians feel 
they can do something with it, they 
should try. I would never discourage 
them from doing it, although I would 
be skeptical about the degree to which 
they could succeed. I have seen very 
good Christians being corrupted by it 
and I’ve seen others who have been 
heartbroken by it. I think it’s one of 
the most dangerous things that has 
ever happened to the human race, and 
it’s going to be more and more so. The 
people who control television have a 
power that no other human being has 
ever had: to put into every single per- 
son’s sitting room a picture that will 
convey what is going on in the world, 
and to obsess them with it. 


Radix: If I’ve understood you rightly, 
you've often made three points: (1) the 
content is corrosive of western morals; 
(2) the consensus behind the control- 
lers is often unedifying; (3) more subtly 
and deeper, the very concept and tech- 
nology of television make it a purveyor 
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of fantasy despite the content. 


Muggeridge: That is quite true. I knew 
Marshall McLuhan when he made his 
famous statement about the media. 
That is what he was saying. It’s not 
just what’s on the medium, and it’s not 
just the people who control the medi- 
um, it is the medium itself. “The medi- 
um is the message.” I was often puz- 
zled when I was young, and even later, 
by the obsessive expression in the Old 
Testament of the danger of images. I 
used to think that of the 10 command- 
ments the one I could be most easy 
about was not making a graven image; 
I'd got through life without doing that 
anyway. But now I can understand the 
horror of images that some very primi- 
tive people have, who won’t be photo- 
graphed or drawn. Once when I was 
covering a Jewish heirloom in New 
York, the minute the camera appeared 
everybody ducked, and I thought, 
“You've got it right.” 

There is a danger in translating life 
into an image, and that is what tele- 
vision is doing. In doing it, it is falsi- 
fying life. Far from the camera’s be- 
ing an accurate recorder of what is 
going on, it is the exact opposite. It 
cannot convey reality nor does it even 
want to. 


Radix: To a Christian called to go in 
and realistically face those problems 
of the medium, what would be your 
advice? 


Muggeridge: It’s very difficult. I’ve had 
young people come to see me who say 
they are Christians and they are going 
into TV. They ask what should they 
do and is it worth it and so on. All you 
can really say is “Go and try.” The 
only thing any Christian can do is to 
be true to Christ. 


Radix: But don’t you often say that 
Jesus is the antidote to fantasy? And 
don’t you point out how Mother Teresa 
burst through the media and all its 
trapping? In a way, than aren’t you saying 
that it’s more that just journalistic in- 
tegrity, that the actual spirituality of 
the Christian is part of what has broken 
through the fantasy machine? 


Muggeridge: With God all things are 
possible, which is what Jesus said to 


the rich man. It’s true even of televi- 
sion: with God all things are possible. 


Radix: How about the part of the comic 
and the fool and the ironist in televi- 
sion? Is that another way one can drive 
television to its own absurdity? By 
demonstrating its absurdity? 


Muggeridge: The trouble is, and I can 
say this with complete truth, that in 
almost 50 years of messing about with 
televisionin one way or another, I’ve 
never had anybody quote correctly to 


me anything that I’ve said. That’s abso- 
lutely true. And of course the fact is 
that people don’t listen to it, they just 
watch it. The words are there and they 
can vaguely hear them, but that doesn’t 
have any serious impact. I’ve tried in 
recent years in some way or another 
to bring in Christ, and I must say that 
on those occasions there have been 
people who have written in and said it 
was a marvelous thing to hear that said 
on television. But those are exceptional 
people. The great majority of people 
don’t listen. They look. That was in 
the book Christ and the Media as the 
fourth temptation. 


Radix: Could you expand on that? 


Muggeridge: I was trying to ; 
although American evangelic; 
be very good people, and raise 
and millions of dollars in orde 
on television what they concei 
their faith, it is largely a waster 
I am quite sure that if our L; 
been offered the possibility 
enormously enhanced audie 
wouldn’t have wanted it. In fa 
he found himself conversing, 
large crowd, he generally pus 
He knew that wasn’t the way te 
what he had to say. 


Radix: Have you seen what in ; 
is called the electronic church! 


Muggeridge: I have, yes. And) 
think it’s wrong to denigrate ; 
efforts. It’s very easy to maki 
them, but there are some gooc 
involved. Yet it would surpriy 
the electronic church was do 
ticularly well in conveying whe 
was getting at. I don’t think; 
or can. 


Radix: Say God was to raise t 
son of authority today to spy 
our culture. How could such ; 
exercise that authority and sz 
fect, “Thus saith the Lord,’ 
using a public medium, or usé 
out being corrupted by it? 


Muggeridge: First of all, by 

which has enormous potenti 
second, by seeking every opp 
in your relations with others. If 
Christian came to me for advice 
counsel him or her to be e: 
careful not to build much on t! 
bility of doing anything thre 
visual media. Further, I woulc 
that there is great danger iv 
might defeat what one was tryi 


Radix :Yet video shops are 1 
numbering book shops in this ‘ 


Muggeridge: Of course they 
don’t think there will be an 
soon. Publishers are going | 
because people are not buyin 


Radix: So for Christians who 
say something of substance t! 
conveys ideas and the chal 
truth today, which medium w 
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the most effective? 


e: I think the most effective is 
life—just being a Christian— 
Id certainly recommend seek- 
opportunity that brings you 
fact with people. Yet don’t 
hat because you are working 
television cameras, you're 
millions of people whereas 
» you reach only scores of 


seems to me that you are 
or people to go into these 
ut with an ironic detachment 
les from a sort of prophetic 
nt of the media’s weakness. 
said humorously that if Christ 
as successful as Billy Graham 
id never have heard of Christ. 


ge: That’s quite true. 


re you really suggesting that 
simply live with integrity, truth 


lige: No, I think we’ve got to 
| integrity but we’ve got to 
truth with absolute sincerity, 
Christ did, with marvelous 
After all, those words were 
Christ’s words have domi- 
1e western world for 2,000 
would be difficult to match 


1S westerners we tend to think 
story illustrates the truth, 
act with Jesus the story is the 


ge: Truth is what matters. 

who can manage to speak 
1, Or approximately to speak 
1, is doing more to bring peo- 
ee what God is really about 
yone in any kind of prepared 
nent. With regard to televi- 
ce the simple fact that you’ve 
> made up. That’s symbolic. 


Aany of your books have had 
“negative ministry of stripping 
ymposity and absurdity. Some 
more positive statements, like 
; on Mother Teresa, have been 
-ople. If the Lord gave you an 
10 years to write a book on 
1g that was positive, how would 


you express it and what would you say? 


Muggeridge: I would express it in rela- 
tion to what some particular person 
brought to the world. I have no other 
consideration but that. And if I were 
to have the immeasurable good fortune 
to find a fellow human being, who in- 
sofar as possible was living and being 
the truth, like Mother Teresa, then a 
book would be a marvelous way of 
passing it on. Every single person who 
listens to Mother Teresa, who meets 
her or knows about her work, is in 
some degree brought nearer to Christ. 
It is a deep truth. 

The last time I was with her she was 
given an honorary degree at Cambridge, 
and the university church was abso- 
lutely packed with people and there 
was absolutely dead silence. She spoke, 
and she says almost the same thing 
every time (because it’s true). She says 
it very quietly, but she says it meaning 
it, not in the sense that she agrees with 


(Mother Teresa) says it 
very quietly, but she says it 
meaning it, not in the sense 
that she agrees with it, but 
that’s what her life is. 
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it, but in the sense that that’s what her 
life is. To do that is enormously effec- 
tive, whereas American evangelicals 
feel that they must dish it out. “In the 
beginning was the word,” is a very 
pregnant sentence—a prophetic, preg- 
nant sentence. 


Radix: And the Word became flesh. 


Muggeridge: That’s the story of all 
evangelism. 


Radix: Could I go back and ask you a 
question about your generation? It 
seems that your own generation, so 
many of them, turned in the ’30s to- 
ward the Soviet Union. Have you ever 
analyzed why that was so? 


Muggeridge: I've thought about it a 
good deal. It is part of the time we 
were born. We felt such contempt for 
the way of life in the late Victorian era. 
We wanted in some way to oppose it, 


to express our contempt for it. So there 
was a considerable purely anarchistic 
strain, and also a passionate desire to 
indicate our utter contempt for this 
class to which we belonged. I think 
that does in some way explain the 
various people in that class, benefici- 
aries of that social system, who in fact 
worked as spies for Russia. 


Radix: Is that what you mean by “the 
death wish of suburbanism”? 


Muggeridge: Yes, it is the built-in death 
wish. They want to destroy the society 
which has treated them so well. It is 
expressed best by one of Dostoyevsky’s 
novels, the story where he explored 
this theme before it became an obvious 
one, as it is now. 


Radix: Do you see a parallel between 
this and a type of Christian theological- 
intellectual who does almost the same 
thing to the church? 


Muggeridge: They are destroying the 
church. It’s a very interesting thing. 
The bankers are destroying money, the 
clergy are destroying the church. The 
doctors are destroying medicine and 
life. And the intellectuals are destroy- 
ing thought and the mores of our time — 
dramatically. Imagine the conspiracy 
of a group of men who had unlimited 
funds, and said, “Now we'll bust up 
this society.’ They couldn’t come within 
a hundred miles of busting it up—as 
could, for instance, the clergy who pro- 
nounce themselves to be gay, or who 
make nonsense of the Incarnation but 
are still wearing their cloak as clergy. 
And so on. 

There are writers who make com- 
plete nonsense of the heroic, even the 
acceptably heroic figures of the past. 
They may not have been particularly 
heroic, but to denigrate the whole 
thing and destroy it is to leave a great 
vacuum. Into that vacuum comes the 
demolition of humanity. I don’t see 
how that conclusion can possibly be 
avoided. That is something I saw even 
as a young man. : 


Radix: You’ve described yourself as a 
tactical pessimist and a strategic opti- 
mist. What do you mean? 


Muggeridge: Our Lord said that if you 
don’t hate this life in this world you 
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won't be fit for the next one, which is a 
pretty negative statement. I think that 
tactically to be pessimistic, you are 
simply pessimistic because you know 
how completely futile you are yourself, 
how inadequate you are. But you are 
strategically optimistic because you 
know that the creation itself is fulfilling 
God’s purpose, and that this purpose 
is loving and creative. Who could 
possibly be pessimistic about that? 


Radix: A lot of American Christians 
have heard you talk about the decline 
of the West and immediately said “the 
end of the world.” But on the other 
hand you've often said that Christi- 
anity is the only truly revolutionary 
force. Do you possibly foresee that 
just as the Roman empire fell and the 
church carried on, and in the Dark 
Ages the church came through as God 
revived it, that this present civilization 
might go on? 


Muggeridge: It might very well be so. 
On the other hand, it may be that God 
will give some new revelation. It is not 
for us to decide. 

But it wouldn’t surprise me at all, 
and in fact, you get a hint of it in the 
most extraordinary fact of our times 
(and one therefore scarcely mentioned 
by the media): This amazing recrudes- 
cence of the Christian faith in the most 
unlikely place of all—the labor camps 
of the Soviet Union. We have chapter 
and verse on that. We have Solzhenit- 
syn to explain it to us. When I think 
of the USSR in 1932, with its anti-God 
museums, and the enormous force of 
the state in definitely abolishing every 
single thought that people could have, 
let alone reading or praying or any- 
thing like that, I can hardly believe 
that out of that would come perhaps 
the most splendid expressions of the 
Christian faith. 

We have Solzhenitsyn saying that he 
didn’t understand what freedom was 
until he’d lost his freedom, and then 
he could understand that it is through 
Christ that freedom comes. When he 
left the USSR, he wrote to the govern- 
ment and said “there is no alternative 
or corrective to what you are doing 
that exists or that I can imagine, ex- 
cept Christ.” 


Radix: And yet in a way he illustrates 
your thesis about television—the Ameri- 


cans idolized him from a distance, and 
then he has to distance himself from 
them when he went there. 


Muggeridge: | think he’s been very 
right in doing that. He showed a cor- 
rect instinct. But I had a letter from 
him in which there was some talk of 
doing an interview with him and he 
said that he had given his opinion of 
the West in that speech he gave at Har- 
vard, and it had done no good. He 
didn’t see any point in going on dwell- 
ing on those matters. He proposed to 
devote himself to writing. His writings 
have a twofold purpose: (1) that what- 
ever happened he would speak out for 
the people who hadn’t gotten out of 
the labor camps, and he did that heroi- 
cally in the Gulag Archipelago (nobody 
knew how things were, they couldn’t 
possibly imagine the appalling risks he 
was taking in collecting all that stuff 
to bring to the West); and (2) he wanted 
to give Russia back its history. That’s 
what he is aiming to do in his writings 
now. I can’t imagine a nobler enter- 
prise than that. 

But there is this amazing thing, he 
says that at least a third of the Soviet 
population are basically Christians. 
Remember, Stalin’s daughter, when 
she was in her late 20s became bap- 
tized in the USSR. That was extraordi- 
nary—Stalin’s daughter! 

This all seems to point me to the 
fact that it could be true, that just as 
in the collapse of Rome and the Dark 
Ages there emerged Christendom, so 
in the collapse of Christendom there 
could emerge Christ. It’s not at all 
impossible. 


Radix: One last question. You’ve writ- 
ten about how beautiful it is nearing 
the end of the journey. Is that the way 
you feel now? 


Muggeridge: What could be more 
wonderful than that your journey ends 
and that before you lies a certainty? 
Our ideas about it are as inadequate 
as the scribble of children who think 
they are writing before they know the 
alphabet. It’s a mystery. We have to 
accept that it is a mystery which we 
know beyond any shadow of a doubt. 
It is a mystery that will enhance and 
not blur our lives. To look forward 
to that surely is the most marvelous 
possibility. Ey 


il 


Karl Schaller 


The phrase “Christian polit 
tion” may soon become ¢ 
cliché. That not only indicates: 
tivity’s popular acceptance but} 
possibility of its oversimplificat 
a result, the intense controver: 
ful examination, and deliberai 
ance from the Christian commt 
the issue may be replaced by i 
support and blind following. 

In light of the implications © 
cal involvement for Christiai 
danger inherent in that activ 
the seductive temptation of 
less honorable charms—to t 
or accept the idea uncritically | 
dangerous. If it is true, as Sidne 
enthal has implied, that po) 
nothing more than the continu) 
war by other means, then d) 
must soon be made about © 
action on this battlefield. We 1 
a trend of believers involving 


| 


olitically out of idealism, al- 
phazardly, rather than sensing 
ical reality and responding to 
ircumspection. Once involved, 
| playing the political game ac- 
to the most efficient and prag- 
nles. I sense a clear lack of 
ent as to whether those rules 
istian. 

unwritten methodological rule 
ie the media. As part of its 
ic repertoire, political involve- 
nlists the use of mass media 
lications. Blumenthal suggests 
itical media consultants have 
1e seat of power that used to 
to party bosses. With the ad- 
television, political influence 
e measure is dictated by one’s 
, especially in an election year. 
onsultants intent on capitaliz- 
that factor have established a 
nications science on how to 
n image for a particular candi- 
lat communications science is 
rent from propaganda. 
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Jacques Ellul has defined prop- 
aganda as a set of methods employed 
by an organized group in order to 
bring about the active or passive par- 
ticipation in its actions of a mass of 
individuals. Once psychologically uni- 
fied through psychological manipula- 
tions, they are somehow incorporated 
into that organization. Key to that 
propaganda are facts in its message 
that establish credibility. But those 
facts are a manipulation of the whole 
truth. Use of the media mix, polling, 
and other scientific techniques brings 
the citizen to a pseudo-awareness of 
the candidate and the issues. Thus the 
informative nature of media is warped 
by propaganda methods. Freedom of 
choice and decision is denied by ma- 
nipulation of truth and information. 
Blumenthal says of one of the premier 
political consultants, David Garth: 
“Garth’s ads are always factual. He 
presents reality unadorned, yet with 
completely biased implications.” 
Garth’s success isn’t surprising; the 
most proficient propagandists of the 
century—Goebbels, Stalin, Mao—used 
virtually the same techniques. 

If, indeed, Christian political action 
is becoming a “given,” beyond the 
scrutiny of the church community, and 
if Christian politicians and groups are 
themselves employing the most advan- 
tageous political methods, including 
propaganda, to appeal to the gullible 
sympathies of other Christians, then 
can the motivating force be in Jesus 
Christ? Christopher Lasch has said, 
“When politicians and administrators 
have no other aim than to sell their 
leadership to the public, they deprive 
themselves of intelligible standards by 
which to define the goals of specific 
policies or to evaluate success or fail- 
ure.” In light of that, the ultimate truth 
of Christ’s call for justice and right- 
eousness may be warped by the Chris- 
tian politician who seeks first the cre- 
ation of his pseudo-image. Pragmatic 
efficiency may take the place of proph- 
etic fidelity. 

Ultimately, the answer to this di- 
lemma lies in reestablishing the true 
theocentric nature of prophetic com- 
munication for political Christians. 
Propaganda finds no home in the right- 
eous dialogue of the Lord and his crea- 
tion. An understanding of the “incar- 
national model of communication” is 
helpful. Robert Webber in God Still 


Speaks states four characteristics of 
effective incarnational communica- 
tion: (1) the attention-getting element, 
(2), identification with the human situa- 
tion, (3), arousal of a need, and (4) 
meeting those needs. 

It is important to note, of course, 
that each of those four points is also 
used by propagandists to establish 
their message’s credibility and effec- 
tiveness. The difference, however, is 
that, based on its myopic need for 
results, propaganda often appeals to 
the temporal, sensual character of its 
audience; it seeks to titillate. Christian 
communicators are to seek a more 


, steadfast fulfillment of needs. In atten- 


tion-getting, they are not to use the 
seduction of popular, sin-permeated 
themes. In identifying with the human 
situation, they are to forget quotas 
and success factors and to seek selfless- 
ness so they can more adequately 
realize their neighbor’s situation. In 
arousing the audience’s sense of need, 
they must discern between felt-needs 
and basic-needs and realize the danger 
in the temporal fabrication of pseudo- 
needs. Finally, Christian communi- 
cators are called to meet real needs; 
they are to be committed to the au- 
thentic human condition, rather than 
to any short-term stake in what Daniel 
Boorstin calls the pseudo-event. 

The question needs continually to 
be asked: In Christian political com- 
munications are we prophets or prop- 
agandists? If discrimination cannot be 
made between the two, clearly and 
succinctly, then we, as Christian com- 
municators seeking to speak with a 
prophetic voice, have succumbed to 
worldly methods of success and to 
nonpersonal goal achievement. If a 
distinction can be made, then as we 
Christians become more active in an 
area that fosters propaganda, we must 
repudiate that form of communica- 
tion. In the world of political prag- 
matism, Christians must not ration- 
alize that honorable ends justify un- 
scrupulous means. If incarnational 
communication is our means, then 
political righteousness and justice will 
follow. 


Karl Schaller is an M.A. candidate in 
marketing communications at Wheaton 
College Graduate School and a market- 
ing communications manager at Tyn- 
dale House Publishers. 
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Norman Stone 
on Working 


in TV 


When I interviewed director Norman 
Stone he expressed an interesting mix- 
ture of sharp criticism and intense en- 
thusiasm when he talked about working 
in television. 

Stone is an Englishman I first met 
through Radix contributing editor, poet 
Steve Turner.—Sharon Gallagher 


Radix: You started out as a visual ar- 
tist. How did you get into that? 
Stone: When I was 17 I was doing oil 
paintings. I painted red sails in the sun- 
set, horses running along the west coast 
beach, and seascapes. I would paint 
all sorts of things to sell in order to 
buy paints and materials so I could 
paint what i wanted to paint—which 
was an immature form of expressionism. 
Then I got a grant and entered art 
college and I’ve never painted from 
that day to this. In that year of college 
we tackled everything from sculpture 
to printing and I gravitated toward 
graphics, illustration, and photography. 
I even made my first movie, an 8mm 
film called “Conformity” which was a 
silent movie to be played against a de- 
tuned radio, all very heavy, arty stuff. 
Conformist characters ran around wear- 
ing masks and everything. What fun. 
It was the end of the ’60s, and the 
government in this country had been 


very arts oriented, and had giy 
checks at certain points to | 
cause of that I could walk int 
new building with brand ne 
ment and with anything I w 
use to express myself, and I ec 
into the photographic studio, 
the picture of a model and s] 
be there the next day, and 
would be thrust into my han: 
would give me all the time, pz 
film I needed. 

When I first tackled film a 
fell in love with it immediately 
first of two times in my life 
if I was coming home. Once; 
time when I actually madi 
and for the first time combing 
thing I wanted to do. (The sec 
was when I made my first pro 
drama.) I tried everything it 
the first year. The films met w 
success—they were all shown 
vision in one form or anothe: 

Then I came to the Royal 
of Art through a governmer 
I arrived in London just as 
Centre Group was beginning to) 
and everything went like cloc) 
had a very cushy, easy life, be 
the ACG I found myself sur 
by eager young Christians w 
involved in the arts and fles 
the issues. 

In the second year of that! 
made my first professional fi! 
port Your Local Poet, which wi 
on TV and established me a: 
maker in the eyes of the BBC. 
want to work for the religious 
ment at first, but then I was 
the chance to do a story by) 
Patterson about heroin addi 
thought the only place to of 
because of the religious con 
was in a new documentary se 
was connected with the relig 
partment of the BBC. They : 
it on an eight-week contract . 
ing those eight weeks I reali 
my Christian-bred fears of t 
were ill-founded. The good o 
gelical stalwarts always told me; 
try and grind you down.” I 
those liberal broadcasters w 
trying to grind me down to t 
grey pulp as their own views. 
happened. 

I arrived and they offered m 
tract for two years. I was ve! 
cious and just waiting for the ai 
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to pounce on me for being 
gelical Christian. When I ar- 
hey said, “We’d like you to do 
show.” And I thought, “Aha, 
it.” So I said, “What’s it got to 
nd they said, “Communicate 
nity.” I gulped. I couldn’t be- 


| my relationships with the BBC 
er been forced to make a state- 
idn’t want to make and they’ve 
een forced to accept a state- 
ey didn’t want to make. I’ve 
em as a sounding board for my 
hich sometimes they’ve turned 
and sometimes they’ve accept- 
usually if they turn it down it’s 
it’s not good enough. Who 
fo work on a film anyway if it’s 
d? There’s too little challenge 
rea of so-called Christian film 
these days. 
What’s been the role of the Arts 
Group for you? 
For me, the group is very im- 
. It isn’t like the Moral Major- 
ng you what is and isn’t Chris- 
ut what it has done is provide 
' where people can meet. I met 
urner that way, and when we 
to make a film we met Dave 
ho is a musician and we made 
n together. Apart from meeting 
, it’s important to thrash out our 


xample, a successful actor came 
said, “Look, I’ve just been of- 
part in a prestigious play. The 
full of swearing and blasphemy 
play itself makes a statement 
Ositive. I just happen to be the 
y. What do I do?” So we all sat 
and discussed it. The danger 
is that we may become a cozy 
ub. We need to challenge our- 
and we should challenge society. 
puld challenge the real world. 
e Putnam (Chariots of Fire pro- 
came to a meeting the other 
d he said he’d never been inter- 
| that way before, because we 
fter deeper issues than just “Say, 
| how much did your film cost? 
1any reels did you use?” In gen- 
> ACG has been a support group. 
9d to know that folks are there, 
1e same problems as yours, and 
g in the same direction—what 
e Patterson calls “interdisciplin- 
yss-fertilization.” 
How does being a Christian af- 


fect you as a filmmaker? 

Stone: Well, first, when it refers to con- 
tent, it doesn’t mean I’m going to make 
great Christian subject films all the time. 
You’ve got to earn the right to be 
heard. So often we’re so busy scream- 
ing at top volume within an inch of 
people’s ears that we don’t make them 
listen. Instead we deafen them. We’re 
at a point, especially in America, when 
we've really got to step back ten paces 
and make programs that make honest, 
truthful sense. Then perhaps people 
will listen when you talk about other 
things. 

I would say to Pat Robertson and 
other people in the CBN-type bracket, 
that when they start producing the best 
broadcasting and the most trustworthy 
news programs they'll have won the 
right for the gospel to be heard because 
they'll be trusted. Christians need to 
touch the medium and be Christian 
with it instead of bending and scraping 
and twisting and turning and abusing 
the media in the name of Jesus. 


Obedience is the only 
form of success in God’s 
terminology. 


When Jesus talked to people he val- 
ued them. He didn’t send the rich young 
ruler away with the four spiritual laws. 
We are not prepared to trust God. The 
result is we make “total-wall” broad- 
casting instead of one-brick broadcast- 
ing. If every program we make is a 
brick in the wall, we don’t have to 
insist that each brick becomes a wall. 
We don’t have to have an altar call, or 
have the whole audience on its knees 
by the end of the thing. 

If it’s up to us to save people by any 
means, then we should be making sub- 
liminal tracts in advertising. We should 
be making Jesus commercials. They 
should have the whole nation on its 
knees in five seconds flat. We should 
be really pushing at that, conning and 
emotionally pulling and tugging. I know 
that’s wrong. But we act as if it isn’t. 
We say “Success, success.” Obedience 
is the only form of success in God’s 
terminology. 

What’s coming across in America now 
is blinding the eyes and deafening the 


ears and messing up the canvas more 
than anything. You know, we were at 
the National Religious Broadcasters’ 
Convention and Steve Turner and I 
had nametags on saying where we came 
from. We put “BBC” on them and that 
elicited sympathy from these American 
Christians. They said, “I’m terribly sorry 
you're having to work with the BBC 
over there.” They just couldn’t believe 
I was delighted to work with the BBC. 
The only restrictions I’ve ever had to 
work under are truth and integrity, and 
not conning. Those are Christ-like cri- 
teria—except that I see no trace of 
them in the majority of so-called Chris- 
tian industry films or TV programs. 
Don’t con, don’t load the argument. 
That’s basic. 

In America there is a lot of passion— 
you have a lot of preaching without 
any basis, any context, or having earned 
the right to be heard—and therefore 
the gospel is abused and deflated. In 
England we don’t have enough com- 
mitted Christians in the right context. 
So we have people who don’t particu- 
larly believe in religious things at all 
being put in the religious departments 
and having to make programs as a step 
in their career. But the doors are wide 
open to anyone who is committed. 

When I first joined the BBC I went 
in to see the head of religious broad- 
casting. He said to me, “You are the 
first evangelical employed in TV. It’s 
not because I’ve not wanted to employ 
them. It’s because every time they’ve 
come they have wanted to grab hold 
of the microphone and scream and 
shout and not listen to other people’s 
points of view, and they don’t know 
how to work in the media.” What a 
tremendous indictment of my fellow 
Christians. 

I’m not saying I’m perfect—it just 
happened I was there at the right time; 
it could have been someone else. Oth- 
er people have been employed since. 
But I’ve been given a free hand to 
inform people about Christianity. In 
fact, even to persuade people. And the 
BBC pays me to do this. 

Many Christians mistake criticism of 
bad ideas and bad thinking with preju- 
dice and persecution. As Hans Rook- 
maaker once said, “Can you commu- 
nicate Christianity on television? Of 
course you can. But only very gently 
and when the time is right.” He was 
absolutely right about that. 
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So when the opportunity does come 

to communicate, I think we should 
communicate as best we can the pre- 
cious truths of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. And it will get criticized, be- 
cause it is an offense to people. That 
is a natural reaction of humankind to 
God and to the Christian world view. 
So, when we’ve got our house in order 
and have been able to knock down all 
that just criticism, there will still be 
unjust criticism left. That’s what I’m 
fighting for—only unjust criticism. 
Radix: What do you think about Amer- 
ican TV in general? 
Stone: It’s visual chewing gum, moving 
wallpaper, a tickle medium. I often 
come out with great sweeping state- 
ments about TV. But I’ve got to watch 
myself because in various parts of the 
world TV as a medium is perceived in 
different ways. If we were living in a 
village in southern India where the one 
village TV set was being used, as I 
believe it is, to give contraception ad- 
vice or advice on how to plow a straight 
furrow, then it doesn’t matter if your 
camera shots wobble or whatever else. 
That’s a very information-intense way 
to use television. 

In our societies, in England and 
America in particular, it’s an entertain- 
ment medium, and when we are ap- 
proaching it as Christians wanting to 
do the Lord’s work on TV we cannot 
afford to forget that. If we approach 
it as if it was an information medium 
the way they do in the African or In- 
dian village, missionaries can go and 
do a one-hour preaching sermon and 
it will go over. That’s fine, but when 
youre in this society, TV is a lighter 
thing. If you get anything heavier than 
soap, people turn off. 

I’m not saying you can’t be a Chris- 
tian and be involved. But I am saying 
you can’t preach the gospel without 
great care and great deliberation. You’re 
not failing by not putting the gospel 
immediately into that sort of mess of 
pottage. But you're failing if you put 
it in incorrectly. 

So you’ve got to be very, very careful 
and do an awful lot of listening to 
people like Os Guinness who says, 
“Understand the culture before you 
start messing around in it.” God will 
not think any worse of you for doing 
programs about materialism, or creat- 
ing a different brand of TV, or tak- 
ing a direction that is perhaps much 


healthier for America. What you’ve 
got now is the ultimate consumer mas- 
sage. It’s only some strange sense of 
American puritanism that says sex is 
okay if you pay for it privately, but not 
if you see it on television. That puri- 
tanical sense is what keeps American 
TV from being totally used on all the 
levels—pornography, whatever. 
Radix: Are you saying that it should be? 
Stone: No, I’m saying that it would 
be, if it wasn’t for some strange throw- 
back feeling which says that you can 
have 24-hour strip joints around the 
corner from where you live but you 
can’t see a naked person on television. 
So I’m saying that the direction ulti- 
mately is materialism and grabbing the 
audience at any cost. In my opinion, 
the U. S. has killed a brand-new me- 
dium in about 25 or 30 years. I take a 
very dim view of that since I love the 
medium very much. I love television. 
I love film. And I think it could be 
very strong and useful to society. But 
not if it continues in the direction it’s 


American TV in general 
... is visual chewing gum, 
moving wallpaper, a tickle 
medium. 


been heading. And not if it’s absolutely 
suffocated as it has been by commer- 
cialism in the American sense. 

So to anyone who is working in 
television in America, you have my 
prayers, but get shoveling. You have 
an awful lot of cleaning up to do be- 
fore you start, because it’s a messed- 
up canvas. 

Here in England religion is not big 
business anymore. There isn’t such a 
thing as a Christian industry to speak 
of, which is wonderful. We’ve got a 
fairly blank canvas — it’s all washed 
off. My children’s show aimed to teach 
kids about God. For the first time since 
Columba brought the gospel here in 
563 we’ve got a nation of people who 
do not know about God: neo-pagans. 
It is dreadful when kids on the stand 
in court are sworn in and ask “What’s 
God?” (which has actually happened). 
Apparently they stopped the case and 
this girl had to be educated for 20 min- 
utes and they restarted the case. They 
don’t hear about God in school, so 


they are ignorant. A blank | 
tragic, but it makes speaking 
Radix: You said that televisi 
be a strong medium and that’s 
ent perspective from someone 
colm Muggeridge, who has a 
negative attitude about the m 
self. How would you say your 
television differs from some 
Muggeridge? 
Stone: Well, Muggeridge has 
TV umpteen times since his © 
the Media book. What he is: 
blowing a very loud trumpet cz 
is necessary to be heard. He 
ing all sorts of grenades and \ 
sticks into the situation to s 
and to get us to do somethir 
geridge doesn’t say that televis 
be used. But he points out in) 
ated form—and that’s his style: 
ilege—all the dangers that an 

Muggeridge has called the; 
a fantasy machine. And it 
much be so. We need to lister 
But to say that television is ex 
a fantasy machine won’t ho 
serious discussion. It’s a gre 
to make when you’ve got a ¢ 
speech to make. But fantasy is 
ferent from imagination. You « 
that fantasy is imagination p} 
self off as reality. There’s nothi 
with imagination, or using it as 
board, or commenting imagina 
areas. 

I think Muggeridge sees hr 
a prophet of doom, and thati 
role because if his points are 1 
ed, then all the things that he 
end up happening. Televisio; 
a fantasy medium, and it can 
just to mesmerize the public i 
consumerism and all the rest! 
point is that it needn’t totally t 

As a Christian ’'m not go! 
down in a hole in the ground 
eyes and ears and mouth cov 
then say,“Okay, roll out Arma 
I want to be out there workil 
been proved from the print 
onward that if we apply our 
principles to the world that: 
put us in, we can work through 
just got a lot of work, a lot ¢ 
ing, to do. So pass the shove 


NORMAN STONE is a direct 
films include Off the Hook, % 
non Story, A Different Drum 
Surprised by Joy. 
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MIEGIONAL 
WRITERS 


y Flannery O’Connor 


> \ 
us article by fiction writer Flannery O’Connor is clay 
ressed to a specific group of southern writers. But * WS 
Iking about what makes good fiction she pinpoints :> 
t's wrong with a lot of our media today. They aren't ' 
led in any specific community and so try to create 


erial out of a wasteland—turning for new content ® Ae “i 
neir own clichés. ) oe aa OTN 
vi aS / 


nless novelists have gone utterly out of their minds, 
aim is still communication, and communication sug- 
s talking inside a community. One of the reasons fj 
thern fiction thrives is that our best writers are able . TiN WY fii iy NTO 
o that. They are not alienated; they are not lonely, : 
pring artists grasping for purer air. Southern writers 
arently feel the need of expatriation less than other 
ers in this country. Moreover, when they do leave a 
stay gone, they do so at great peril to that balance su fl SAN a 
een principle and fact, between judgment and ob- Laer cae \ Wye Ae 7 
ation, which is so necessary to maintain if fiction PAN \} agra \ i x 

D be true. The isolated imagination is easily cor- YR x E 


fed by theory, but writers inside their community a is Pa 
om have such a problem. we Za if, N\) 

call yourself a Georgia writer is certainly to de- WA ING m\ "Ae 
e a limitation, but one which, like all limitations, \ Nt aa 


gateway to reality. It is a great blessing, perhaps 
greatest blessing writers can have, to find at home 
't others have to go elsewhere seeking. Faulkner 
at home in Oxford, Mississippi; Miss Welty is usu- 
“locally underfoot,” as she puts it, in Jackson; Mr. 
tgomery, your poetry man here, is a member of 
Crawford Voluntary Fire Department, and most of 
and myself and many others are sustained in our 
ing by the local and the particular and the familiar 
rout loss to our principles or our reason. 
wouldn’t want to suggest that Georgia writers have 
unanimous, collective ear of their community, but 
y that their true audience, the audience they check 
mselves by, is at home. There’s a story about Faulk- 
that I like. It may be apocryphal but it’s nice any- 
. A local lady is supposed to have rushed up to him 
| drugstore in Oxford and said, “Oh, Mr. Faulkner, 
Faulkner, I’ve just bought your book! But before I 
d it, I want you to tell me something: do you think 
like it?” Faulkner is supposed to have said, “Yes, I 
1k you’ll like that book. It’s trash.” 
It wasn’t trash and she probably didn’t like gx 
it, but there were others who did, and \\ t 
Low ay a ou may be sure that , iN eS 2 
ZN am 
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if there were two or three in Oxford who liked it, two 
or three of an honest and unpretentious bent, who rel- 
ished it as they would relish a good meal, they were an 
audience more desirable to Faulkner than all the critics 
in New York City. For no matter how favorable all the 
critics in New York City may be, they are an unreliable 
lot, as incapable now as on the day they were born of 
interpreting Southern literature to the world. 

Fortunately for Southern writers, the Southern audi- 
ence is becoming larger and more responsive to South- 
ern writing. In the 19th century, Southern writers com- 
plained bitterly about the lack of attention they got at 
home, and in a good part of this century, they com- 
plained bitterly about the quality of it, for the better 
Southern writers were for a long time unheard of by 
the average Southerner. When I went to college 20 
years ago, nobody mentioned any good Southern writ- 
ers to me later than Joel Chandler Harris, and the ones 
mentioned before Harris, with the exception of Poe, 
were not widely known outside the region. As far as I 
knew, the heroes of Hawthorne and Melville and James 
and Crane and Hemingway were balanced on the South- 
ern side by Brer Rabbit—an animal who can always 
hold up his end of the stick, in equal company, but here 
too much was being expected of him. 

Today, every self-respecting Southern college has 
itself an arts festival where Southern writers can be 
heard and where they are actually read and commented 
upon, and people in general see now that the type of 
serious Southern writer is no longer someone who 
leaves and can’t come home again, but someone who 
is a part of what he or she writes about and is recog- 
nized as such. 

All this sounds fine, but while it has been happening, 
other ground has been shifting under our feet. I read 
some stories at one of the colleges not long ago—all 
by Southerners—but with the exception of one story, 
they might all have originated in some synthetic place 
that could have been anywhere or nowhere. These stor- 
ies hadn’t been influenced by the outside world at all, 
only by the television. It was a grim view of the future. 
And the story that was different was phony-Southern, 
which is just as bad, if not worse, than the other, and 
an indication of the same basic probler’. 

I have a friend from Wisconsin who moved to 
Atlanta recently and was sold a house in the suburbs. 
The man who sold it to her was himself from Massa- 
chusetts, and he recommended the property by saying, 
“You'll like this neighborhood. There’s not a South- 
erner for two miles.” At least we can be identified when 
we do occur. 

The present state of the South is one wherein nothing 
can be taken for granted, one in which our identity is 
obscured and in doubt. In the past, the things that have 
seemed to many to make us ourselves have been very 
obvious things, but now no amount of nostalgia can 
make us believe they will characterize us much longer. 
Prophets have already been heard to say that in 20 
years there'll be no such thing as Southern literature. 
It will be ironical indeed if Southern writers have dis- 


covered they can live in the South and the South 
audience has become aware of its literature just in ti 
to discover that being Southern is relatively meani 
less, and that soon there is going to be precious li 
difference in the end-product whether you are a wr 
from Georgia or a writer from Hollywood, Californie 

It’s in these terms that the Georgia part of be 
a Georgia writer has some positive significance. | 
not a matter of so-called local color, it is not a mat 
of losing our peculiar quaintness. Southern iden’ 
is not really connected with mockingbirds and bea 
biscuits and white columns any more than it is y 
hookworm and bare feet and muddy clay roads. } 
is it necessarily shown forth in the antics of our pj 
ticians, for the development of power obeys strai 
laws of its own. An identity is not to be found on» 
surface; it is not accessible to the poll-taker; it is | 
something that can become a cliché. It is not mi 
from the mean average or the typical, but from 
hidden and often the most extreme. It is not mé¢ 
from what passes, but from those qualities that endu 
regardless of what passes, because they are related 
truth. It lies very deep. In its entirety, it is known o 
to God, but of those who look for it, none gets so cl. 
as the artist. 

The best American fiction has always been regior 
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scendancy passed roughly from New England to 
Midwest to the South; it has passed to and stayed 
st wherever there has been a shared past, a sense 
eness, and the possibility of reading a small his- 
n a universal light. In these things the South still 
) degree of advantage. It is a slight degree and 
g slighter, but it is a degree of kind as well as of 
sity, and it is enough to feed great literature if our 
e — whether they be newcomers or have roots 
are enough aware of it to foster its growth in 
selves. 
ery Serious writer will put a finger on it at a slightly 
rent spot but in the same region of sensitivity. 
Walker Percy won the National Book Award, re- 
‘rs asked him why there were so many good South- 
titers and he said, “Because we lost the War.” He 
t mean by that simply that a lost war makes good 
ct matter. What he was saying was that we have 
pur Fall. We have gone into the modern world with 
burnt knowledge of human limitations and with a 
> of mystery that could not have developed in our 
state of innocence —as it has not sufficiently devel- 
in the rest of our country. 
t every lost war would have this effect on every 
ty, but we were doubly blessed, not only in our 
but in having means to interpret it. Behind our 
history, deepening it at every point, has been an- 
r history. Mencken called the South the Bible Belt, 
orn and thus in incredible innocence. In the South 
have, in however attenuated a form, a vision of 
es’ face as he pulverized our idols. 
lat knowledge is what makes Georgia writers dif- 
nt from writers from Hollywood or New York. It 
e knowledge that the novelist finds in his or her 
unity. When novelists cease to find it there, they 
cease to write, or at least they will cease to write 
hing enduring. Writers operate at a peculiar cross- 
is where time and place and eternity somehow meet. 
ir problem is to find that location. 
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Have You 
Seen Jesus? 


Emmanuel 


Conceived, His palpitating heart awoke, 
Then swirling flesh-filled spirit 
blithely burst 
ebullient among a churlish folk, 
who dully glared, and taunting 
called him cursed. 


To blackened, steely images they clung, 
while Grand Iconoclast 
pursued the chase; 
with curly, slurpy, pearly, holy tongue, 
That man—that God—He licked 
their peccant face. 


The myth bows low 
before the altar’s horns, 
an ancient myth of old incarnate gods, 
here blazing into history adorns 
in liquid love those shadowed 
human rods. 


Remotest mystery, who could foresee 
this sacrament within a puppy’s glee? 


— Rebekah Pickard 
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Noel Paul Stookey Interview 


PAUL STOOKEY 


Radix editor Sharon Gallagher inter- 
viewed  singer/songwriter Noel Paul 
Stookey backstage at a Bread and Roses 
concert (a benefit for bringing entertain- 
ment to prisons, hospitals, and other in- 
stitutions). In that brief conversation 
Stookey recounted his conversion experi- 
ence for Radix. 


Radix: I’d like to ask about your con- 
version a few years back. Probably a 
lot of people don’t know how that 
happened. 

Stookey: I don’t think every person in 
the U.S. knows, it’s true, and there 
are probably some people in Europe 
who don’t know either. Conversion is 
supposed to be a turning around— 
that’s the literal translation of the 
Greek word epistrephein, meaning “to 
convert.” It would almost be presump- 
tuous to think I was headed in any 
particular direction, but my conver- 
sion did feel like a turning around. 

I sense from what Christ told 
Nicodemus in their clandestine meet- 
ing so many years ago that each of us 
is born once of the flesh and im- 
mediately undertakes the beginning of 
the second adventure. The second ad- 
venture is to discover at some point in 
our lives that the flesh is not enough— 
that there is a spirit that has called the 
world together, that has created it and 
torn down the empires. There is a 
timelessness to that spirit, and at a 
critical time in each of our lives we can 
acknowledge the Spirit of God and 
either serve it or deny it. 

In 1967-68, I had given God a 
theoretical place in my life, but I was 
not content. As I read the Scriptures 
on the advice of a friend by the name 
of Bob Dylan, I felt that it would be 
wonderful if those Scriptures were 
alive, if God really could interact in 
life. 

Recently I found a tape made about 
six years ago of me praying (I quite 


often carry around a cassette tape re- 
corder because there is no telling when 
I'll come up with a rhyme or a 
thought). The tape was made when I 
was driving along in the car saying 
“Lord, if you are really there, then 
make yourself known to me, because I 
would like to be on your team.” That 
was not an unusual prayer for me at 
that time because I saw a lot of absurd- 
ity around me and I knew I was no 
better than any of the absurdity I saw. 
I felt that nothing was going to change 
as a result of my control. Sure, I’d be 
as nice as I could, and Id be as loving 
and giving as I could be, but embed- 
ded in that decision to be good was a 
kernel of insistent doubt. I did not 
have the perspective to figure out what 
was good and I couldn’t trust anyone 
else, no matter how good we were 
trying to be toward one another. 

Then in 1967-68, when I was not 
expecting it but was totally ready for 
it, a kid in Texas came backstage. He 
was about 18 years old, and blonde 
with deep-blue eyes. I was shocked, 
because no one is allowed backstage 
during a concert. He said, “Can I talk 
to you?” I was tuning my guitar, get- 
ting ready to go on, and I said, “I can’t 
right now, but I'll look for you after- 
ward,” figuring that he, like many 
other people during that era of Peter, 
Paul and Mary was going to confide 
some personal information and ask my 
advice—should he avoid the draft, 
should he go into politics? 

When I did see him I was in the 
middle of signing autographs. I spot- 
ted him right away and walked over, 
put my arm around him, and said, 
“What is it you would like to talk to 
me about?” He said, “I want to talk to 
you about the Lord.” The moment he 
said it, I knew that what he was going 
to tell me was very important because 
my heart sped up almost immediately. 
You could ordinarily explore for two 
or three minutes to see if a kid was 
stoned on something, and if he’s going 
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to tell you about the lord cactus that 
he worships every Thursday and who 
has brought him good fortune. 

But this time I could sense almost 
immediately, and certainly in the next 
few minutes as he began to speak, that 
he was telling me about his relation- 
ship with God. The guy was honest, 
and I had no reason to doubt he 
wasn’t, because what good would it do 
him to give me this information that it 
was possible to have a relationship 
with God? That was at the core of 
what I had been asking for. Anything 
other than that would have meant I’d 
have to settle for the status quo, heave 
the heavy, resigned sigh of someone 
who faces life saying “Well, this is the 
best it can be.” Nothing in my experi- 
ence had ever indicated that things 
were the best they could be and that’s 
where they would end. Everything in 
the world around me pointed toward 
ultimate resolution. I just didn’t know 
where the resolution was. 

So, I was standing there signing au- 
tographs and he told me how he came 
to have a personal relationship with 
God, and that he was available to go 
someplace and talk together. I said, 
“Sure,” and we got in the back of the 
pickup truck. (I love telling this part 
of the story because I love telling tales 
on myself. I suppose it’s because for so 
long I was embarrassed about this.) 

I’m in the back of the pickup truck 
with this kid who is only 18 years old, 
right? I’m in my thirties and I’m sup- 
posed to know some stuff. So I reach 
down into the dregs of my intellect 
and turned to him and said, “What do 
you think about reincarnation?” He 
did a funny thing; he just looked up at 
me and said, “Well, it may or may not 
be true, but it seems there are more 
important things to talk about now, 
don’t you agree?” Now how could an 
18-year-old kid skim by the concept of 
reincarnation so quickly to get at 
something more important? 

He had two friends with him and we 
went to a motel to talk. When we all 
went into the room I knew in my heart 
that something was going to happen. I 
just kept saying things like “How 
about a Dr. Pepper? Would you like 
me to turn on the air conditioner? 
Well, there’s room service, maybe we 
could get some ice cream cones.” 

The first thing the kid said was “I 
think we ought to pray.” Of course he 


was absolutely right, that’s why we 
were there. So we hit the floor. That’s 
when I found out that he and his 
friends had gotten into the concert 
without a pass, and he was thanking 
God for this and for putting the bur- 
den on his heart to come and talk to 
me. He prayed, “And now I think 
Paul wants to talk to you.” 

There was this silence. There was 
only me, and the face of the One I had 
sought for so long. And I didn’t know 
what to say except the feeling was 
strong that my first response should be 
to apologize and say “I’m sorry.” In 
the process of saying “I’m sorry,” and 
in front of witnesses, I broke down 
crying. I think I see now that aside 
from the classic repentance, I was also 
repenting for having locked the pres- 
ence of a real God out of my life for 
so long. And intermixed with “I’m 
sorry” were “Whew!” and “Boy!” —it 
was like that for about a half an hour 
and then he laid hands on me and 
spoke in a language that must have 
been tongues, and I was different. 

Of course it was business as usual 
the next day with Peter, Paul and 
Mary—on to do our next show. I re- 
member looking back at the motel 
room as I left, as you would look at 
the scene of a party or some cir- 
cumstance, and thinking to myself, “I 
wonder if this will disappear in my 
memory the way a party does? I won- 
der if I'll savor it and hold onto the 
fullness of the experience for the bet- 
ter part of the day, but when I get up 
on stage, or even more pertinently, 
when I get up tomorrow morning, will 
this still have a strong effect on me?” 

The fact of the matter is, I could not 
put down the Bible. Two hours a night 
I was able to get up on the stage and 
sing, but the rest of the time I was 
immersed in the Word. Now I was 
reading the Bible from the perspective 
of someone who had been visited, and 
it took on a new significance. All the 
words seemed different. Instead of an- 
cient history, now I was reading about 
how somebody relates to a timeless 
God with whom I had a relationship 
and was having a relationship. My 
prayer life and my Bible reading time 
shot up and, as the Lord surely does 
provide, there was fellowship all along 
the road. Everybody found out—not 
by anything I said—but the word got 
out. And it’s continued to grow 


since then. 

The one aspect that seer 
unusual about my particula 
ence is that while many peopl 
that someone who is at ease { 
large groups of people would: 
become a minister, my lead: 
the Lord was not in that ¢ 
There was this gentle surety 
trade and my talent were i 
songs that made the understit 
God and his presence in oun 
cessible. And that that coul 
done by a man and his guita) 
necessarily by a 50-piece strir 
ble. Not by overkill, but 
material portraying my e 
with God since the conversic 

So I have matured and 
thankful that while there is ¢ 
ible difference in who I am 
who I was, my ability to talk 
gers about this has been ce 
enhanced. I mean here is a gt 
who is looking for God, fir 
and obviously changes on th 
and his outside style natura 
to salute that new inner man 

It’s been wonderful to sing 
like “The Building Block,” “ 
ding Song,” and the new one 
dience Forever,” and “El § 
knowing they are all songss 
minate from this walk that I 
1967. 

Radix: Would you like to ela’ 
the role Dylan played? 

Stookey: Well, back when I\ 
heavy dope-smoking days, I 
ered Dylan’s writings. Dylan 
parently disappointed many | 
turning away from the fo! 
milieu and embracing rock’ 
but to me Dylan’s strength w 
in his writings and I didn’t r 
about which style he chose. F 
I just couldn’t understand hi 
anymore. But there in that r 
fog of the mid-’60s I discov 
Dylan was using a style of ww 
was almost surrealistic. For * 
you can say “The man st 
match on the pavement,” o 
smells in a gritty concrete are 
way of saying it is much stro} 
the other. To me a whole at 
preciating Dylan suddenly op 

. I went everywhere fre 
knowing-what-it-was-Mr. Joi 
“Sad-eyed Lady of the Lowl) 
course I filled in and proj 


nts into his lyrics because they 
emselves to that. 
the same time the Beatles 
t a kind of agape love to pop 
and to my awareness (agape in 
nse that God was here). That 
ould mean more than boy-girl 
ns. That hadn’t been done in 
nusic before. There were gospel 
that had that point of view, but 
me from the pop world. 
I arranged to meet Dylan at 
tock. I had very little regard for 
he might personally have been 
through at the time. As it turns 
was recovering from his motor- 
ccident. But that didn’t slow me 
at all. I didn’t care; I just wanted 
ation and I was close enough to 
be able to ask if I could come 
he said “Sure.” 
sked him, “Well, all this new 
happening, Bob. Where do you 
its at?” “Well, I don’t know, 
e do you think it’s at?” he 
bred. And I replied, “Well, bla 
la Maharishi, and bla bla bla, 
n mysticism, and bla bla bla, the 
s.” Then I said, “Whereas your 
in the past have always related 
at’s happening, I don’t see you 
ssing yourself to spiritual values. 
e thing to point your finger, and 
other thing to be of encourage- 
, you know. So where is your 
taking you now?” He said, 
, wait till you hear my next 
1.” The album happened to be 
Wesley Harding, which, up until 
Train Coming, was the most 
al of all his albums. 
he course of that two-hour talk, 
d, “You’re from Michigan, aren’t 
> T said, “Yes.” I was surprised he 
bered, although I remembered 
ras from Minnesota. And he 
1, “Are you going back there 
2?” I said, “Yeah, I do believe I 
nd he said, “Well, go back there 
e bit earlier than the concert, and 
1 some time walking around.” 
is a very bizarre thing to suggest. 
»st like something a prophet 
1 say. But I filed it away and the 
thing he asked was, “Have you 
the Bible?” And I said, “No.” 
he looked at me. It must have 
| every ounce of kindness in his 
at that point, but he just said, “I 
-you ought to read the Bible.” 
I was, a guy who’s asking what 


See 


the secret of life is, and I hadn’t read 
the handbook. 

I did go back to Michigan early and 
I walked around and what I found was 
the old me. That’s something I hadn’t 
counted on. But every time I would 
turn down a familiar street I would see 
myself seven years ago on that same 
street. And I remembered what my 
values were then. Almost needless to 
say, seven years later Dylan is a Chris- 
tian brother who has contributed 
mightily to experiential gospel music. 

I saw that certain things don’t 
change. And some things which are 
fashionable change all the time and 
are not worth holding on to anyway. 
Where were the real values? The 
friends we have a tendency to hold on 
to in our hearts are not the ones who 
pay lip service or the ones who line up 


Everything in the world 
around me pointed toward 
ultimate resolution. I just 
didn’t know where the reso- 
lution was. 


with you to be photographed—but the 
ones who help you mop up your private 
life, the ones who put an arm around 
you when you’re down. Realizing 
these things was part of what led to 
the encounter backstage at Austin, 
Texas. 

Radix: Have you had contact with 
Dylan since his conversion? 
Stookey: It’s been very strange. I don’t 
know why we don’t have more contact 
with Dylan. When I learned of his 
conversion I wrote him a letter im- 
mediately to encourage him to be of 
good cheer and to stay in prayer con- 
stantly, because of the tendency of the 
Christian community to use anyone’s 
celebrity status as a pry-bar to get into 
the music community and deliver the 
kind of message that maybe God does 
not feel comfortable with. So that’s 
been my only contact, but I think we’ll 
probably get together soon. 

Radix: What was the immediate effect 
of conversion on your life? 

Stookey: Well, I’m pretty slow. If 
somebody slapped me in the face I 


would be slow to anger. I’m slow to 
react. I don’t know exactly why. It’s 
just the way I am. So with such a deep 
experience as my conversion, I was 
slow to assimilate it into my life. That’s 
not to say that the effect was not pro- 
found, but that there was so much 
happening on the inside that I just 
couldn’t quickly translate it to the out- 
side. 

That of course is the problem of 
every child of God who comes to know 
the Lord experientially, which is how 
we all must, to learn then to defend 
faith intellectually. When you are 
brand new to the faith it’s tough to 
do because you don’t have all the back- 
ground and source material. You’re 
just a baby. Probably the greatest indi- 
cator of what was happening in my life 
was in my solo sections. Because while 
Noel Stookey the comedian always 
had freedom on stage during the solo 
section, now he was talking about his 
Christian experience. Peter and Mary 
said, “Hey, you can’t do that. You’re 
preaching.” I’m sure my reaction was 
“Yeah, I am.” And they said, “You 
can’t do that because this is a shared 
platform and we can’t defend what 
you’re saying. We can’t be a part of it, 
and it’s our platform too.” Well, that 
brought up a lot of debate, mostly with 
Peter, and it was very uncomfortable 
for two years. 

I found myself reorganizing pri- 
orities and saying “Well, I can’t say 
that” and “How important is it to say 
anything in this context?” Ultimately, 
in 1970 I simply said “I’m not going to 
travel anymore. I'll make records, be- 
cause I think that the music will speak 
for itself.” 

I was being stifled on the road. And 
there is nothing more zealous than a 
recent convert. So I started doing 
some benefits and solo work, but I 
stayed home pretty much for two 
years. I had a four-year-old daughter 
whom I didn’t know. I had a wife I 
didn’t deserve, who had hung on 
through eight years of being Mrs. Peter, 
Paul and Mary. So one of the major 
attributes of leaving the group at that 
time was rediscovering my family. 


After years of recording and touring as part 
of Peter, Paul and Mary, Noel Stookey has 
recorded a series of solo albums including 
Something New and Fresh, Real to Reel, 
and Band and Bodyworks. 
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Fitzcarraldo 
Sharon Gallagher 


At the end of the 19th century, in the 
heart of the Amazon basin, a town 
called Manaus became the center for 
the worldwide rubber boom. People 
living there amassed huge fortunes and 
wanted something to spend them on. 
Crazy for European culture, they built 
an opera house in the middle of the 
jungle and managed to lure European 
Opera companies over to perform even 
though many of the performers con- 
tracted malaria. After the turn of the 
century, when rubber tree seeds had 
been smuggled out and successfully 
planted in new places like Ceylon, the 
brief intense period of prosperity was 
over. Manaus became a decaying, ele- 
gant ghost town on the edge of the 
Amazon. 

I’ve always thought that a great 
movie could be made about the Man- 
aus saga. Werner Herzog’s film Fitz- 
carraldo takes place in that setting but 
uses it only as a backdrop to tell the 
story of one eccentric man and his un- 
realized dream. The real story of Man- 
aus and its opera house seems more 
fantastic to me than the story Herzog 
chooses to tell. 

Herzog does a magnificent job of 
capturing the jungle; or, rather, the film 
is captured by it. The jungle is wild, 
beautiful, with constantly changing 
moods that the camera sometimes 
catches for our amazement. Herzog 
also reveals something of the spirit 
of Manaus, a place where people 
“send their laundry to Lisbon, because 
they think the water here isn’t clean 
enough.” 


I saw Werner Herzog’s Fitzcarraldo 
after seeing Burden of Dreams, Les 
Blank’s documentary on the making of 
Fitzcarraldo, and that colored things 
considerably. Blank shows the jungle 
taking its toll on the film company. In 
the process of filming, two of Herzog’s 
actors leave for home: Jason Robards 
(replaced by Klaus Kinski) and Mick 
Jagger (irreplaceable). Herzog tells 
Blank that the jungle they’re working 
in is obscene and that “if God exists, 
he created it in anger.” Yet Herzog 
sticks it out for four years. Blank’s por- 
trait shows Herzog as a dreamer, but 
one who will work and make sacrifices 
to fulfill his dreams. 

So, under Blank’s influence, I viewed 
Fitzcarraldo as a dream within a dream. 
Fitzcarraldo’s dream is to build an op- 
era in his small jungle town, but to do 
that he needs capital. So he comes up 
with another scheme. He decides to 
become a rich rubber baron by acquir- 
ing the rubber rights to a remote piece 
of jungle flanked by an unnavigable 
river. He plans to do this by transport- 
ing a steamer ship from one river to 
another across the jungle. 

Herzog tells this adventure story with 
some ingenious details. For instance, 
there’s a little man who lives near a 
railroad track built and abandoned by 
Fitzcarraldo on one of his earlier ad- 
ventures. The man lives at the “sta- 
tion,” near the one piece of railway 
track the jungle hasn’t reclaimed, and 
keeps the sign that says “First-Class 
Tickets” freshly painted. He lives life 
happily on a little piece of discarded 
Fitzcarraldo dream. 

Getting the boat over a steep hill 
becomes the central metaphor for Fitz- 
carraldo. Herzog dwells too long on 


the physical act of moving the » 
a sequence that lacked dramati¢ 
est. As for a movie about fol 
your dream up a jungle rive 

zog already made that movi 
more compelling way with his, 
Aguirre the Wrath of God. 

Fitzcarraldo himself is a chi 
enough character. He always | 
in white linen suits, a romantic 
practical idea for jungle wear, | 
propriate for a man who is cor 
he can conquer all adversari¢ 
a recording of Enrico Caruso 
cranked out on his gramophon) 

That quirk fits in with Fitzca 
maniacal devotion to opera, t 
much of his behavior remains ini 
able. Les Blank does a better. 
explaining Werner Herzog than } 
does Fitzcarraldo. The fact thé 
carraldo remains an interestin; 
acter is due in part to Klaus } 
incredibly expressive face. Tha 
pecially true of his controllec 
when confronted with a hostile) 
tribe. 

When Fitzcarraldo learns th 
tribe believes that one day a wh 
will come who will show them) 
without sorrow and death, he ' 
play into their legend. But th 
discriminating Indians and they 
settle for so shabby a god (unl: 
natives in Apocalypse Now wh 
taken in by Marlon Brando, un 
edly awed by his size). 

The Indians are impressed 
carraldo’s boat, though, and ag 
their own reasons, to take ont 
gerous job of hauling it over the) 
tain. In the move, reality intrua 
Fitzcarraldo’s dream when one 
Indians dies. In Les Blank’s film, | 
is asked if he would continue w 
on the project if someone dit 
says he would. And sometim 
that conversation his engineer ¢ 
cause he felt that the operati¢ 
too dangerous for the Indian 
involved. 

All of this raises the ques 
what part of real life or whit 
people can be sacrificed to a dri 
an ideology. The answer seem: 
that even our dreams must be * 
by a transcendent morality. 
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er: The Act 
3eing with God 
’ Delger 


The Act of Being With God 
in Killinger. Word Books, 1982, 
bund, $6.95. 


is a perfect book for anyone 
ants to overintellectualize, over- 
and muddy up the subject of 
Me. Killinger has a clear mes- 
Unless I become as a little child, 
pray. He helped me look hon- 
ut not judgmentally at the ideas 
ititudes that impede my prayer 
d tells me, “You can give those 
pifically, he shows I can eliminate 
elings of guilt and fear that ac- 
ny my prayers. How can / talk 
d? What do I say? How can I 
e to pray every day? 
lalso shows how to eliminate 
r’s formality, its rigidity. [ am 
forget my notion that one prays 
y a set of rules. We can be more 
1 about “getting acquainted” with 
learn to carry on a conversation 
friend, and be comfortable with 
» as well as talk. 
re is no formula for prayer. We 
yptions. I can choose a method 
ayer that suits my personality. 
inger emphasizes this approach 


to prayer by writing as he would have 
us pray: simply, honestly, conversa- 
tionally. Beginners and experienced 
prayers alike will be helped by what 
he has to say. 


LEILA DELGER lives and prays in Kent- 
field, California. 


The Bible 

in America: 
Essays in 

Cultural History 
Douglas Firth Anderson 


The Bible in America: Essays in Cul- 
tural History edited by Nathan O. 
Hatch and Mark A. Noll. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1982, paper, $6.95. 


This groundbreaking collection of 
papers from a 1979 conference at 
Wheaton College focuses on a crucial 
area of American religious historiog- 
raphy: how has the Bible functioned 
in American culture? 

As with any collection, some essays 
are more stimulating than others. Four 
of the eight chapters seem particularly 
noteworthy. Mark Noll of Wheaton 
College writes on the ironies and ambi- 
guities in the imagery of the United 
States as a “biblical nation” in the 
1776-1865 period. Nathan Hatch of 
Notre Dame University continues his 
research on the Enlightenment roots 
of the American tradition of individual 
autonomy in Biblical interpretation. 
George Marsden of Calvin College 
does a fine synoptic essay on the 
strengths and weaknesses of Scottish 
Common Sense philosophy and the 
Baconian inductive method in ante- 
bellum hermeneutics and apologetics. 
Timothy Weber of Denver Conserva- 
tive Baptist Theological Seminary 
demonstrates the implicitly elitist Bibli- 
cal interpretation of both liberals and 
conservatives at the turn of the 20th 
century. 

Other essays cover the significance 
of the Geneva Bible’s replacement 


with the Authorized Version in colo- 
nial New England (Harry Stout), the 
demise of general American adher- 
ence to the intellectual paradigm of 
Biblical authority (Grant Wacker), a 
proposed taxonomy of 20th-century 
American approaches to the Bible 
(Richard Mouw), and an overview 
of American Catholicism’s reluctant 
“quest” for a vernacular Bible (Gerald 
Fogerty). 

This is a “must-read” volume for all 
interested in American religious his- 
tory and for all evangelicals. Only as 
we begin to understand what appro- 
priate and inappropriate roles the Bible 
has had in our national religious past 
will we be able to determine fully its 
proper roles for the future. 


DOUGLAS FIRTH ANDERSON, a Ph.D. 
student at Berkeley’ Graduate Theologi- 
cal Union, serves on the adjunct faculty of 
New College Berkeley. 


Dinner 

at the 
Homesick 
Restaurant 
Lauren Dunlap 


Dinner at the Homesick Restaurant by 
Anne Tyler. Alfred A. Knopf, 1982, 
cloth, $13.50. 


What could be more familiar or 
more incomprehensible than one’s 
own family? Accompanying the deep, 
special love of our relatives, all too 
frequently there is a deep and special 
kind of hurting of one another. One 
may suspect that a primary task in 
each of our lives is coming to terms 
with—which is to say, perhaps, forgiv- 
ing—our parents, our families. 

At the outset of Dinner at the Home- 
sick Restaurant, Pearl Tull, at the end 
of her life, considers her now middle- 
aged children. There is something 
wrong with them, she senses, “a 
kind of trademark flaw in each of their 
lives.” Do they, can they still, blame 
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her for something? Pearl considers 
Beck, who left so long ago and never 
came back. That one “simple” mistake 
of marrying him changed everything 
since. It seems to Pearl that, well, “you 
would think life could be a little more 
forgiving.” 

This is Anne Tyler’s ninth novel: 
her finest, funniest, most thought- 
provoking. It is peopl=1, primarily, by 
Pearl and her children Cody, Ezra, 
and Jenny, whom she raised alone 
since Beck left when they were still 
small. (The outcome of her marriage 
at times seems to Pearl punishment for 
some sin, in contast to another charac- 
ter who regards her own absentee hus- 
band as just a piece of bad luck. At 
other time it seems “simply fate.”) In 
the present of the novel, Cody, the 
oldest of Pearl’s children, is a success- 
ful time-efficiency consultant, and 
Jenny, the youngest, a_ pediatri- 
cian in her third marriage. The title 
refers to Ezra’s occupation and preoc- 
cupation—the restaurant he converts 
to a giant family dining room where 
he serves “consoling” pot roast, a spe- 
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cial gizzard soup “made with love,” 
and any dish “people felt homesick 
for”—while dinner at the Homesick 
Restaurant is what Ezra keeps trying 
to feed his family. Somehow the Tulls 
never seem to manage it through the 
dessert without someone’s becoming 
hurt or angry, and leaving. 

So, despite Pearl’s thinking it only 
fair for life (and her children) to be “a 
little more forgiving,” nothing so 
reasonable as a statute of limitations 
exists for sins and errors. Rather, there 
is endless, convoluted repercussion, 
wounds that refuse to heal, no good 
that does not have its ironic flipside. 
Pearl can tell Cody, the child most like 
herself, “I understand you perfect- 
ly ... I see everything in your heart,” 
while in another instance she tells him, 
the child most embittered, “I just can’t 
understand you.” 

Late in the novel, when Cody has 
broken some bones in an accident but 
is on the mend and managing well, 
Pearl calls him “the walking 
wounded.” She speaks with the rhetor- 
ical exaggeration of an “old school” 
lady, hardly guessing the depth of hurt 
retained from his childhood. Yet for 
the first time, after so many years, 
Pearl has possibly caught a glimpse of 
her and her family’s vulnerability. 

The novel persistently considers 
time: how people and things change, 
and how they don’t change, how 
people delve into their past in order to 
comprehend their present. The narra- 
tive deftly moves through time as Tyler 
uses the main characters’ various per- 
spectives to view their lives: the grow- 
ing up and the aging; the progressive 
moving away of the children; and, 
always, the ties that, even as the family 
is driven apart, intertwine them. Pres- 
ent is never wholly distinct from past; 
each family member is connected to 
each of the others, and to the past 
selves he or she has been. 

Anne Tyler has created a rich world 
where, as is the case in reality, our vital 
links can be hopelessly snarled. On 
one side, our most intimate connec- 
tions are tainted by alienation and bro- 
kenness. But on the other, our worst 
disconnectedness is pervaded, may 
even be overcome, by our being bound 


to one another—at least long; 
to make it through dessert. Sons 

If there is any “grace” in Df 
the Homesick Restaurant, perk 
such fleeting reprieves fre 
fathers’ sins being visited uy 
children. What matters here i 
much ideals as making do wi 
is—which may not be “so mu 
may well be “all there really i 
end.” In this world, so short 
demption and inept at forgivin 
is at least consolation, whethe 
foods that remind us of home, , 
deep and mysterious connectic 
common humanity. 


LAUREN GLEN DUNLAP writes 
the mornings and works in U.C. E 
Regional Oral History Office afte 


The Mustard 
Seed Conspiracy 
Peggy Parker 


The Mustard Seed Conspiracy 
Sine. Word Books, 1981, pape 


Tom Sine is a prophet with 
sage for American Christi 
have grown accustomed to 
affluence and self-gratificatid 
party is over. The earth’s resou 
dwindling, and we cannot con 
our self-indulgent lifestyles, 
ent to the plight of the world 
We must turn our personal f 
and our social structures upsid 
so that the needs of all peopli 
met. God demands justice. Chi 
us to service. 

Sine is not the only modern 
to voice those concerns, but 
them much more effective 
most. Prophets have a hard til 
ing themselves heard; we hum| 
an amazing talent for sidestep 
truths that should hit closest t 
But Sine anticipates our 
rationalizations and effectiy 
molishes them. 

We cannot dismiss him as 
eyed alarmist who delights in 


hrough doom-colored glasses. 
ertise as a futurist, his careful 
S of trends, and his emphasis 
itive long-range planning con- 
is that his assessment of the 
problems is sober and realistic. 
can we dismiss him as a starry- 
o-gooder who has let naive 
or social reform sidetrack him 
he essential meaning of the 


Ss knowledge of the depths of 
sinfulness and his faith in 
as the sole source of salvation 
at the center of his prophetic 
It is his careful study of the 
teachings on the kingdom of 
nat leads to his insistence that 
people must minister to all 
needs, material and social as 
spiritual. 
‘e are among the millions of 
t Americans who claim to be 
ans, there is no way we can read 
book and escape the conviction 
od is calling us to changed lives. 
S$ surprising is that we find we 
ant to escape Sine’s prophetic 
or Sine is a Mary Poppins of a 
t who makes the strong medi- 
his message delightfully easy to 
w. Rather than burying us under 
blanket of oppressive guilt and 
responsibility, he invites us 
life of exciting challenges and 
pected pleasures. 
very title The Mustard Seed 
liracy promises an adventure 
and Sine’s book is, in its own 
thriller that is hard to put down. 
10ws us a world apparently held 
p by enemy forces: greed, pov- 
tpathy, hunger, injustice, dis- 
elfishness. Christ is the conquer- 
ro who has invaded history to 
these forces and establish his 
m of love, peace, and whole- 
His invasion strategy is sneaky 
artling, but sure. He plants mus- 
eeds. He calls seemingly insig- 
't_ people to make small begin- 
yattling the forces of darkness on 
uth. He promises that their ef- 
ike tiny mustard seeds, will have 
iching consequences that they 
Aever guess. Christ’s power alone 
s success, but he allows his fol- 


lowers the privilege of participating 
with him in the conflict and sharing in 
the victory. 

Sine’s book is packed with diverse 
examples of people who, as God’s spe- 
cial agents, are making a surprising 
difference in today’s world. Of course 
these people have had to relinquish 
some of the “rewards” of affluent 
American living, but through fellow- 
ship with others of like commitment 
they have discovered a joy in celebra- 
tion, vocation, and community that 
the American dream could never give 
them. Reading about them, we feel 
urgency. Sine’s writing is, quite liter- 
ally, captivating. God’s conspirators 
are in on the fun and excitement, 
and we don’t want to be left out. 


PEGGY PARKER, a writer from Danville, 
California, has studied at New College 
Berkeley and teaches for Covenant Circle. 
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Covenant 
of Grace 
Peggy Parker 


Covenant of Grace by Jane Gilmore 
Rushing. Doubleday, 1982, cloth, 
$16.95. 


Lord’s Day meetings and weekday 
discussion groups, ministers’ debates 
and heresy trials comprise the major 
action in this historical novel. Its cen- 
tral conflicts revolve around a few fine 
points of Calvinist theology; its rela- 
tionships are more often rooted in reli- 
gious passions than in the more worldly 
sort. Yet, remote as this book seems 
from present realities, its story is fasci- 
nating. Rushing recalls for us a time 
and place in American history in which 
the majority of people actually ac- 


knowledged God’s authority and be- 
lieved that “really living” meant striv- 
ing to understand God’s Word and do 
his will. 

Covenant of Grace focuses on the 
antinomian controversy that threatened 
to tear the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
apart in the first decade of its exis- 
tence. The heart of the controversy 
was the question of what role good 
works played in a person’s assurance 
of salvation. The New England puri- 
tans all agreed that salvation came 
purely by God’s grace, that he re- 
deemed the elect through no merit of 
their own. But some came to believe 
that they could be assured of their 
salvation by doing good works, and, 
conversely, that if they continued to sin 
they should question their salvation. 
Others condemned that focus on moral 
living versus sin, calling it a covenant 
of works. They insisted on a covenant 
of grace, declaring that God’s elect 
could know perfect assurance of salva- 
tion through the presence of Christ’s 
Spirit in them, even though they might 
continue to sin. 

At the center of this controversy 
was Anne Hutchinson, a middle-aged 
woman with a large, devoted family, a 
much appreciated talent for midwifery 
and nursing, and a gift for expressing 
her religious views clearly and charis- 
matically. She, if anyone, could have 
drawn assurance from good works. But 
her focus was entirely on God’s grace; 
she thought it wrong for people to look 
to their own works, whether righteous 
or sinful. Her teaching and personality 
attracted many who longed to experi- 
ence God’s love. The majority of Bos- 
ton’s church members at one time con- 
sidered themselves Hutchinsonians. 

Pitting himself against her was John 
Winthrop, governor of the colony, who 
combined strong religous convictions 
with aggressive political skills. His 
dream was that the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony should be a light for the 
world, a model of Christian commu- 
nity that God’s people everywhere 
could emulate. But if that dream was 
to materialize, the colony needed to 
be united and strong, both to fend off 
Indian attacks and to repel threat- 
ened interference by the British crown. 
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Winthrop saw Hutchinson’s popularity 
as dangerous. Not only did her teach- 
ings fuel dissension that could split the 
colony, but they also encouraged an 
antinomian spirit that denied the im- 
portance of conforming to moral or 
civil laws. Almost all the ministers of 
the colony joined Winthrop in oppos- 
ing Anne Hutchinson, resenting her 
criticism of their hell-fire and damna- 
tion preaching. 

Caught in the middle was John Cot- 
ton, a Boston teacher. His preaching 
on the covenant of grace had first 
inspired her in England and caused her 
to follow him to America. He sym- 
pathized with her emphasis on grace, 
but he feared the divisive force of her 
teaching. Further, he was aware that 
the Bible’s meaning was not so obvious 
as either side liked to think; he saw 
that people might be quarreling over 
differences of emphasis, not over cen- 
tral doctrinal issues. Both the Hutch- 
sonians and Winthrop’s followers 
wanted Cotton’s support and grew im- 
patient with his equivocating. 

This novel has plenty of conflict, but 
no clear-cut heroes or villains. We 
might like to get more caught up with 
the characters, either loving them or 
hating them, rooting for them or boo- 
ing them, but Rushing’s approach en- 
courages us to analyze rather than em- 
pathize or despise. She shows us the 
mixed motives of all the characters, 
and the mixed results of their efforts. 
We see how the intensity of their re- 
ligious convictions propels them to 
adopt attitudes and actions that are 
self-righteous, antagonistic, and re- 
pressive. The only truth this novel 
makes evident is that all people are 
sinners. All human enterprises, even 
the best-intentioned, will be infected 
by sin. 

Rushing’s novel is a cautionary tale 
for contemporary Christians, warning 
us that we should live out our faith 
with a kind of pious hesitancy. We 
must not be too sure that we are inter- 
preting God’s will correctly or carrying 
it out faithfully. We must not be too 
quick to insist that others agree with 
our doctrines or conform to our moral 
codes. Those lessons are important to 


learn, especially now when many evan- 
gelicals are becoming more active and 
aggressive politically. 

I kept wishing this had been a dif- 
ferent book, one whose author viewed 
history less dispassionately. Had I 
been encouraged to identify with 
Anne Hutchinson, her passionate faith 
in God’s grace and her compassionate 
concern for others could have taught 
me lessons I needed even more than 
those of caution and balance. 


The Color 
Purple 


Cynthia Robinson Young 


The Color Purple by Alice Walker. 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1982, 
cloth, $11.95. 


In a recent interview in the San 
Francisco Sunday paper, Alice Walker 
said, “Books are by-products of our 
lives. Deliver me from writers who say 
the way they live doesn’t matter.” Be- 
ginning writers are always encouraged 
to write what is most familiar to them. 
In Walker’s writers’ workshop (which I 
attended) she said, “Poetry means that 
something you’ve been struggling with 
comes to the forefront.” That defini- 
tion would apply to all “creative writ- 
ing,” actually a dubious term. It is our 


experience that makes good | 
have the “ring of truth,” that n: 
universal, that makes it believe 

The Color Purple shows thi 
Walker practices what she pr 
The novel revolves around a 
woman named Celie who ha 
raped by her father. She feels a 
and begins writing letters to (€ 
cause there is no one else to 
Through those letters, the boc 
mat, Celie goes about the task ¢ 
to discover who God really is.; 
Color Purple, we see not only 
process of finding God, but z 
sister Nettie’s. Nettie goes to 
with two other Black missionar 
attempt to give religion to peor 
already have their own forms ; 
ship deeply embedded in the 
At the end of the book, some 
may feel dismayed at its conc 
others may feel a false sense of1 

Alice Walker, while teaching ; 
in Berkeley, became intereste 
people find God when there is 
to lead them. What is obviow 
the novel is that its characters’ 
sions about God are the san 
Alice Walker came to in her owi 
for God. That fact came out ati 
reading she gave in Berkeley la 
What began there as a probing 
author’s creative process resul| 
testimony of how she found 
she perceives in the novel and | 
lambasting of traditional Chris 

“Static comes from the chi 
Walker said at the reading, “t 
cally what is required is a sile 
other self is not revealed in no! 
church’s whole function is, 
people to lean on them—you 
a church addict. You must be sp: 
self-sufficient.” In The Color 
Celie stops writing to God as 
comes more independent an 
dent. Alice Walker said that 
and developing is the process 
ding God. 

Essentially what Walker has 
is a book about her process ot) 
God. How she accomplishes! 
amazing. In a society wher! 
open about your religious b| 
often offensive, I am surpris 


sly she was received in the 
eviews; she has not seemed to 
ize anyone with her subject 
ould it have anything to do 
fact that only a Black gospel 
buld sing about Jesus and shout 
el in the middle of a downtown 
fair and be applauded by 
e? 
s the tide of our country truly 
? After all, Chariots of Fire 
the Academy Award. 
te her conclusions, I highly rec- 
1 The Color Purple. It is a rich 
psonant with the “first lan- 
of many Black Americans. 
alker is a talented, brave writ- 
tackles many touchy subjects 
ovel with sensitivity and skill. 
0 write about my relationship 
d and sound as natural, not 
-d. For now it is Ms. Walker 
doing it.) My fear is that 
she will reach someone who is 
ig for God and get that person 
bit more confused about who 
nd about the truth of relation- 
responsibility toward him. In 
ht, Alice Walker has become 
ic she accuses the church of 


A ROBINSON YOUNG, a writer 
Richmond, California, has had 
poems published in Radix. 
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7 edited by Paul FE Gillespie. 
~ Books, 1982, paper, $9.95. 


re 7 is an unusual book, pre- 
y a unique group of journalists. 
years ago, when an English 
took his students into the sur- 
1g Appalachian hills to record 
anants of a fading culture, he 
t have known he was embark- 
a publishing phenomenon. 
hose students’ chronicles came 
xfire series, a group of books 
firsthand descriptions of the 
ms and crafts of Appalachia. 


Past volumes have covered such affairs 
as log cabin building, midwifery, and 
hide tanning. As the Foxfire people 
have gone about recording mountain 
ways, they decided that for folk reli- 
gion one chapter in one book wouldn’t 
do. They discovered that most of the 
crafts and traditions had their impetus 
in the strong faiths that have taken 
root in the area. Thus Foxfire 7 is the 
first book of the series to deal with one 
subject: Appalachian religion. 

At first glance Foxfire 7’s contents 
might remind one of the many “tes- 
timony” books lining the shelves of 
some Christian bookstores. What is 
worse, Foxfire’s characters aren’t as 
sophisticated and well known as those 


in evangelical stardom. Yet the similari- 
ties aren’t very well founded, especial- 
ly as we are introduced to people like 
Ben Cook, a circuit riding Baptist 
preacher, and Dexter Callahan, a Pen- 
tecostal who claims he has the gift for 
handling snakes. The folks who put 
this book together remain in the back- 
ground, surfacing only to provide 
introductions to the many homespun 
voices that speak—and sometimes 
shout—from the pages. Where else 
would one have the opportunity to 
listen to a Primitive Baptist give his 
credo: “So I live in doubt the biggest 


way, every Primitive Baptist I know. A 
true Primitive Baptist doesn’t know if 
he’s saved.” Or hear a hymn stanza like 
this: “Well once Sister Browning gets 
on the floor/there’s a higher power/ 
you ought to watch people hit the 
doors/there’s a higher power.” 

Church historian Bill J. Leonard 
provides an overview of Appalachia’s 
religious heritage as he analyzes the 
effect the various mountain traditions 
and lifestyles have had on people’s 
religious experiences. The book at- 
tempts to include most of the persua- 
sions found in the hills, so we have 
such “new” voices as Catholics and 
Jehovah’s Witnesses as well as the more 
predominant Pentecostals and Bap- 
tists. Most of the churches have found 
it more beneficial to coexist peacefully 
than to wage holy wars with each 
other. A more significant battle is that 
between the old ways still intact in 
many of the churches and the creeping 
spirit of modernity which until now 
hadn’t tried to hike up the rural hills. 
Most of the people interviewed for the 
book are well into their later years, 
many being over 80. They were among 
the establishers and supporters of the 
mountain churches. The younger gen- 
erations, however, may prefer rock 
music to the traditional singing 
schools, television to revival meetings. 
The book also describes and illustrates 
regional traditions like outdoor bap- 
tisms, footwashings, camp meetings, 
and such musical practices as shaped 
note gospel singing and singing 
schools. 

The first thing most people think of 
when they hear about religion in the 
Appalachian mountains is snake hand- 
ling. The Foxfire group makes it clear 
from the beginning that, contrary to 
the mass media’s suggestions, snake 
handling is not a common occurrence 
in the hills. Most of the people inter- 
viewed would agree with one Baptist 
preacher: “If God tells me to handle a 
snake I ain’t going to do it.” But the 
interviewers did not cringe away from 
the subject. A chapter entitled “The 
People Who Take Up Serpents” should 
pacify curiosity seekers; its numerous 
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photographs show the handlers prac- 
ticing their “gift” with rattlesnakes and 
copperheads dangling in every direc- 
tion. Another strange “act of faith” is 
handling fire. Members ignite bottles 
of propane gas and hold them to their 
bodies, in the belief that God will 
protect them as he did Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego. When the 
interviewers were present, neither hair 
nor skin were singed by the flames. We 
are offered no commentary or inter- 
pretation of such activities, and the 
reader is assumed to have an opinion 
on such matters before picking up the 
book. 

Concern not to insert staff opinions 
prevails throughout Foxfire 7, permit- 
ting the people to speak for them- 
selves. That is all the more interesting 
since the staff and students have deep 
roots in the area, and many of those 
interviewed are friends and relatives. 
I am sure that if a battery of sociolo- 
gists of religion and church historians 
were set loose in the hills their find- 
ings would have the appearance of 
depth and accuracy. But such findings 
tend to gloss over the firsthand, per- 
sonal dimension of religion, a feature 
of major importance to the Foxfire 
group. Perhaps Foxfire 7 is in the van- 
guard of a new way of presenting 
church history, which views oral his- 
tory that comes from generations of 
storytelling as an important historical 
source in itself. 

One could dismiss the whole Foxfire 
project as an attempt to capture a seg- 
ment of our culture most would like to 
forget: ignorant fundamentalism. That 
would overlook the uniqueness of Ap- 
palachian religion. This book gives the 
feeling that time has stood still for 
many Christians there. Due to the re- 
gion’s geographic and cultural isola- 
tion, traditions and beliefs long forgot- 
ten by the wider American public have 
been preserved as if in a time capsule. 
Many thanks, then, to the Foxfire peo- 
ple for providing us with this informal 
glimpse into the past as it is being lived 
out in the present. 


R. P. CIMINO reads Foxfire and Radix 
in Wantagh, N.Y. 


Between Two Worlds: 
The Art of Preaching 
in the Twentieth Century 


Between Two Worlds: The Art of 
Preaching in the Twentieth Century by 
John Stott. Eerdmans, 1982, cloth, 
$12.95. 


“Preaching is indispensible to Chris- 
tianity.” That opening sentence sum- 
marizes John Stott’s Between Two 
Worlds. By means of Biblical, theolog- 
ical, historical, and personal affirma- 
tions, Stott defends and develops his 
central thesis. His conscientious blend- 
ing of those four elements fortifies the 
necessity for preaching, emphasizing 
both the urgent contemporary need 
for it and the realistic challenges in 
doing it well. 

The scope and depth of the book are 
impressive. Stott presents a history of 
preaching and its contemporary ob- 
jectives, a theology of preaching and 
its practical disciplines, and an exhor- 
tation to preachers about their charac- 
ter and behavior. Stott is clear and 
direct without being reductionistic. 
Rather, his idealism about preaching is 
matched by his realism about its diffi- 
culty. This is no simplistic treatment. 
What could otherwise be defeating 
about Stott’s vision of preaching (be- 
Cause it is so rigorous) is finally inspir- 
ing (because it is shown to be worth its 


price). His points are illustrate 
many delightful quotations fror 
preachers of the past. | 
His call for Biblical expositia 
bring out of the text what is thé 
expose it to view”—is dey, 
through his metaphor of pre 
as bridge-building. Preaching 
claims, is God’s principal span 
the historical chasm separati 
contemporary world from that 
Bible. He agrees with Bishop § 
Neill’s conviction that the stre: 
weakness of the church in hist 
be traced to the strength or we 
of its preaching. Modern herm 
cal theory need not underm: 
preacher’s confidence, but un@ 
the tireless energy with whi 
evangelical preacher ought to t 
mitted to careful preparation. 
Stott does not stress only the 
tance of Biblical and contem 
studies as elements of such p 
tion, however. Beyond seriot 


Through a combination of Bibli 
contemporary study with spiriti 
sitivity and obedience, the W 
God will be most clearly and! 
fully heard. 

Stott ignores no major issue: 
preacher’s task. He consistent 
to illustrate his principles and 
tions. The personal experier 
tells from his 35 years of preach 
own development as a preach’ 
that time, along with his obvic 
for the gospel and its proclai 
make this one of his most p 
books. It is also one of his fine 

Between Two Worlds may bi 
culturally limited in its appl 
than would be desirable. It ma 
too great an emphasis on thi 
and on the place of propos 
linear communication. But 
solid arguments, constructive 
tions, and theological and past 
sion will no doubt persuade, 
and inspire many a contempor' 
future preacher. 


MARK LABBERTON is a pastor in 
Presbyterian Church of Berkeley. 


p the good work on Radix— 
ave enjoyed your careful and 
exploration of issues of con- 
r selection of a wide range of 
esented by skilled authors, 
; to give a refreshing and 
rovoking commentary. We 
eciate the book reviews and 
on the arts. 
pecially likes your contrast 
an perspectives on culture — 
er vs. Rushdoony. 
Ann and John Hubbird 
Dexter, OR 


pass on my gratitude for your 
to the rest of the staff. You 
mmunity of thoughtful, criti- 
reative disciples. How impor- 
|to attempt to nurture those 
in the church as a whole. Your 
is a wonderful aid for those 
ay Radix live a long, long 


Tim Fearer 
Santa Ana, CA 


Ss 
thank Laurie Zimmerman for 
er appreciative comments on 
hting in the September/Oc- 
dix. Hers is a fair review (I 
t it is balanced and equitable, 
ocre) and though I feel chas- 
her gentle rebukes of “A 
Epiphany” and “Jordan 
am grateful for such loving 


ig. 

hassled back and forth (affec- 
) with Ginny and Walt Hearn 
ie meaning of “A Celibate 
y” Biologically, I feel that I 


about singleness. Perhaps the 
es not go far enough. Perhaps 
1 emphasize that all of us, 
or not, are in some sense 
unless we are in-Godded. 


But I admit that Laurie’s distaste for 
my use of the word white in describing 
Jesus is wholly justified. I needed my 
consciousness raised at that point. 
Jesus was probably as dark-skinned as 
any modern Israeli, and I am white; 
skin color is really irrelevant to me as 
a criterion for value judgment. So my 
use of white in the poem must be, I 
think, a reflection of the mental image 
I have of my own body under water 
against a dark river bed rather than an 
ethnic emphasis. If there is a fault here 
it is that the poem’s impact was not 
well thought through. No slur was in- 
tended and I ask pardon for any of- 
fense unintentionally given. I respect 
Laurie’s sensitivity and thank her for 
helping my sighting. 

Luci Shaw 
Wheaton, IL 


Truth in Children’s Fiction 

It was a special pleasure to read in 
your pages “Realism and Truth in Chil- 
dren’s Fiction” by Jane Stephens (July/ 
August). Her essay speaks to the par- 
ent I have been, and the novelist I 
am, in identifying and judging present 
trends toward making children’s fiction 
do the work of behavioral adjustment 
and social welfare, rather than feed.thé 
imagination and the soul. Bureaucrats 
must, as children, have heard for bed- 
time stories the content of Castoria 
labels, dentists’ pamphlets, and tax 
returns. 

Jane Stephens’ knowledge of what 
real imagination is, how it heals, how 
it deepens all realities—even sociologi- 
cal ones—is welcome. She shows the 
many ways in which good art and good 
religion resonate together. Her critical 
ability is warmed by her affection for 
both children and literature. 

Doris Betts 
Chapel Hill, NC 


Being a Woman 

Marty deLaveaga Stewart’s article 
was a refreshing approach to the issue 
of the role of the Christian woman in 
the 20th century (July/August). She 
presented a balance between two 
widely advocated extremes: (1) the 
concept of a woman as an extension of 
her husband/family, a person whose 
feelings of self-worth and fulfillment 
are derived from her success as wife, 


mother, homemaker; and (2) the pic- 
ture of the totally independent woman 
who blames the frustration, unhappi- 
ness, and low self-worth of “other 
women” on the expectations of a 
male-dominated society. Stewart’s ap- 
proach frees a woman from traditional 
role expectations while emphasizing 
that she alone is responsible for her 
personal development and happiness. 
Hers is a “take-charge” attitude that 
allows no room for blaming others for 
failure to grow.... 

I commend Radix for printing 
“Being A Woman in God’s Family.” 
My only disappointment related to the 
editing of Stewart’s article. The abrupt 
ending detracted from the thrust of the 
article. 

Joyce Copeland 
San Rafael, CA 


An Unwelcome Alien? 

Sharon Gallagher’s review of E.T. 
The Extra-Terrestrial describes it as a 
“welcome fairy tale for the ’80s.” 
Clearly, it is being welcomed; box 
office sales are soaring. The abridged 
and illustrated book, in its 12th week 
on the best-seller list, ranks number 
four. E.T. paraphernalia abound. For 
each person I’ve met who’s seen it 
once, I’ve met someone who’s seen it 
three, four, five times. The only nega- 
tive comment I’ve heard came from a 
man who thought that, well, the movie 
was all right “if you went in for that 
sort of thing” —it was really more “for 
children and women.” 

In spite of that, I was prepared to 
enjoy E.7:—and I did. Who could, 
who would want to, resist being de- 
lighted when bicycles fly and “our 
side” wins the day as spectacularly as 
peaceably? 

But I also felt cheated. What ideas 
does the movie struggle with and call 
into question? What does it suggest 
that we haven’t though of before in 
quite that way? Even given the limita- 
tions of a film as compared to, say, a 
novel, there is no real development of 
character. Though traditional fairy 
tales aren’t noted for character devel- 
opment, they can be counted on to 
address vital issues and raise profound 
questions. (I may never find myself 
living with seven dwarfs in the forest, 
but the consequences of narcissism are 
not irrelevant to my life.) 


Letters 


E.T. by that definition is no fairy 
tale. Rather, it exudes fuzzy “inno- 
cence and goodwill” that gives its audi- 
ence little incentive to think, question, 
imagine, or examine. These days 
seemingly it is no longer a matter of 
good or bad art. The question is, 
rather, “Is it good entertainment?” 
(good meaning effective and affect- 
ing). 

Can’t the church, without seeming 
dour, smug, or paranoid, watch the 
*80s with a thoughtfully critical eye— 
even when what we are viewing is “the 
world through the eyes of a child’? It 
was a child, after all, who said that the 
emperor had no clothes. 

Laurie Dunlap 
El Cerrito, CA 


Not denying the feelings and needs 
of the child in E.7., but to answer his 
loneliness, the movie suggests an 
alienating affair with an extra-terres- 
trial being. The nature and fruits of 
that relationship are dismaying. The 
nature is characterized by ESP and 
other titillating psychic experiences. 
The fruits are the resulting alienated 
attitude toward parents and other 
adults. 

A Christian approach to the needs 
of the child would be met through the 
human relationships instituted by God 
through his son, Jesus Christ, by the 
Holy Spirit. The nature of those rela- 
tionships is love, joy, peace, and long- 
suffering. The fruits are a drawing to- 
gether and strengthening of the bonds 
between parent, child, and creator. 

In contrast, E.T.’s world is separate 
and alien to ours. E.T. could not func- 


tion here. The relationship between 
E.T. and the child was marked by 
alienation and separation just as any 
relationship with forces not belonging 
to nor glorifying the God and creator 
of the universe. To have a relationship 
with an alien alienates.... 

Robin Anderson 

Chapel Hill, NC 


We’re disappointed in you! We've 
come to depend on Radix to provide a 
Christian perspective on today’s chal- 
lenges. And then we find your review 
of E.T: The Extra-Terrestrial that reads 
like promotional hype or any of the 
numerous hymns of praise from ador- 
ing movie critics. 

The one spiritual aspect of E.T. that 
all the reviewers seem to overlook is 
what is really happening when E.T., 
as you put it, “establishes a closer 
and closer empathy with . . . Elliott.” 
From the start of their encounter, Elli- 
ott is feeling E.T.’s feelings. In school, 
Elliott is unable to control the effects 
of E.T.’s intoxication. Empathy? Not 
long after, as E.T.’s health fails, Elli- 
ott says, “We’re sick . . . I think we’re 
dying.” Empathy? How about, “We 
are called Legion for we are many”? 
Possession. 

As mature Christians, we should “by 
reason of use have (our) senses exer- 
cised to discern both good and evil” 
(Hebrews 5:14). We are to recognize 
the spiritual warfare behind the ap- 
pearance of this world. For you to hail 
E.T. as “a welcome fairy-tale for the 
80s” is at best spiritually myopic, if 
not downright blind. 

—Mark and Nancy Wooton 
Santa Ana, CA 


South African Update: 

In the September/October 198 
of Radix we ran an interview with 
Mbeje on White Violence in So» 
rica. The following is a recent 
on the situation there: 


Apartheid headed the agendz 
Dutch Reformed Church’s quad, 
synod in Johannesburg, South . 
last month. After two weeks of ¢ 
the most influential church in 
Africa endorsed the governmeny 
tem of separation of races. Susp 
from the World Association ( 
formed Churches (WARC) in 4 
the Dutch Reformed Church ij 
the WARC plea to denounce apa 
and instead gave WARC four y, 
reconsider its position. Review 
church’s Biblical justification for 
heid was put off until 1986. The 
velopments are sure to polari’ 
“family” of Dutch Reformed ch! 
in South Africa (four separate ch 
for whites, Coloreds, Indians 
blacks). The church for Colore 
cently declared apartheid a here 

—From the Evangelical Nev 


You have invested time and resourcel 
acquiring a “‘secular’’ education in medic 
law, business, teaching, engineering or ano 
field. Today's job market requires you to mj 
ter high levels of skill and knowledge for ) 
vocation. 


Now may be the time to invest a yead 
Christian Studies —in a community of f 
and learning which believes that Jesus C| 
requires all areas of life and thought te 
brought under his lordship. 


New College Berkeley is the place. Invi 
gate our programs leading to the Maste 
Christian Studies, Master of Theological Sif 
ies, and Master of Arts degrees. 


NEW COLLEGE BERKELEY 
2600 Dwight Way 

Berkeley, CA 94704 
(415) 841-9386 


Exclusive Pictures 


Give us good pictures 
of the human torch 
which show the skin 
burnt like chicken, 
bursting like grapes. 


It will teach us 
to avoid flames. 


Give us good film 

of the lady on the ledge 

as she leaps open mouthed 
and hits the streets 

like a suicide. 


It will teach us 


artes 
5, San 4 


Give us sharp colour 
coverage of the African 
troubles. Show us 
interesting wounds, 
craters in fat and flesh. 


It will teach us 
not to point guns. 


Give us five page spreads 

of the airliner that fell 

like a pigeon to the ground 

And make sure you get there 
before the victims are pulled out. 


It will teach 
engines to function. 


Don’t give us 

any of that shaky 

hand-held stuff 

where the trapped children 
are smoke-like shapes 

and their screams barely audible 
beneath the wailing sirens. 
Get in there with your lenses 
and your appetite for danger 
and your hard news head 
and give us what were after. 
Provide us with education. 
Broaden our backgrounds. 
We live in a democracy 

and we need to know. 


—Steve Turner 


Reprinted by permission from Nice and Nasty 
(London: Marshall, Morgan & Scott) 


A collection of Steve Turner’s work 
called Up to Date will be 
published by Hodder and 
Stoughton in late 
February. 
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David W. Gilime 


we live in a violent world is no 
s to anyone. In most of our 
1eighborhoods, rapes, muggings, 
irders are appalling in frequency 
utality. No less disturbing is 
pe of international and revolu- 
/counterrevolutionary violence 
the globe. All this, in addition 
ear madness. 


myn gon 


What is at root in this explosion of 


violence? I believe that it is fundamen- 
tally a spiritual problem. Just as Adam 
and Eve’s alienation from God in the 
Genesis story led more or less immedi- 
ately to Cain’s murder of Abel, the 
replacement of the Spirit of God by 
another spirit in our era is basic to the 
rapacious atmosphere in which human 
beings and nations exist. | do not argue 
that bygone eras were either nonviolent 
(which would be ludicrous) or more 


and the Spirit 
of Technology | 


godly (also doubtful), but that the 
equilibrium that previously kept some 
check on violence has been radically 
undone. History reveals a_ struggle 
against violence—sometimes with coun- 
ter-violence, but also by means of 
other values and forces. It is those 
nonviolent values and forces that are 
in eclipse today. Violence is confronted 
almost solely by violence. 

If what I am describing sounds like 
Jacques Ellul’s critique of violence or 
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of contemporary technological society, 
you have heard correctly. Without 
drawing (very much) from. specific 
texts by Ellul, what I am offering here 
is, nevertheless, an Ellulian perspec- 
tive. I do this because I believe that it 
is an extremely wise critique of our 
situation, yet one that has not received 
nearly the hearing and discussion it 
deserves. 

The basic themes in this discussion 
can be outlined by a brief reflection on 
the Biblical story of creation and fall. 
Adam and Eve were created in the 
image of God and were placed in a 
multidimensional relationship. They were 
related to the earth and creation not 
merely as passive observers but as 
“stewards,” to “have dominion,’ to “till 
the earth and subdue it?’ and to “name” 
(thus ordering) the animals. That task 
carried with it a degree of power and 
superordination. But it was also bounded 
by the command of God not to eat of 
the “tree of knowledge.’ In short, 
freedom and power were carried out 
within a limitation set by God. 

Adam and Eve were also related to 
each other. Humanity, in God’s image, 
is “cohumanity.” It is partnership. And 
finally, Adam and Eve were related to 
God. The fall involved a separation 
from God which was both a transgres- 
sion against God and a transgression 
against a part of the creation (eating 
of the prohibited tree). It was an 
assertion of autonomy and power be- 
yond the original mandate. It was but 
one small step to Adam’s domination 
of Eve and to Cain’s murder of Abel. 
Failure to live out freedom and power 
within limits established by the Spirit 
of God inexorably leads to violence 
and to an uninhibited will-to-power 
against not only nature but also against 
other human beings. 

Violence, throughout history and in 
all manifestations, is characterized by 
those same features. An elementary 
human will to have dominion over 
one’s circumstances, not to be passive 
in the face of the opportunities as well 
as threats of human experience, degen- 
erates into an unbridled will-to-power. 
Whether directed against nature or 
other human beings, this will-to-power 
unleashed is characterized by two fea- 
tures: impatience and the objectification 
of the object of violence. 

With regard to impatience, violence 
is the effort, using maximum means, 
to crush the “enemy” into one’s serv- 
ices. A premium is placed on rapid—if 
possible, immediate—gratification. With 
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regard to the second characteristic, 
violence can be carried out only by 
objectifying the “enemy,” that is,treat- 
ing him, her, or it as less than human 
or less than God’s creation. That objec- 
tification is fundamentally a lack of 
respect. 

Jesus Christ indicated the alternative 
to violence. While it is sometimes said 
that Jesus showed the way of “non- 
power,” I think it is more accurate to 
say that he chose nonviolence. Jesus 
could say that to him was given all 
power in heaven and earth. He clearly 
displayed power and dominion and 
achieved various objectives. What is 


Failure to live out freedom 
and power within limits 
established by the Spirit of 
God inexorably leads to 
violence. 
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essential to see, however, is that his 
dominion was exercised in patience, 
restraint, and with full respect not only 
for all human beings but for nature 
itself. His chosen means were truth, 
love, servanthood, justice, and peace 
— because those were his ends as well. 
The difficulty we face is that this 
spirit of Jesus Christ is rarely evidenced 
in the contemporary world. Worst of 
all, the name of Jesus Christ is invoked 
in approving the very opposite of what 
he represented. Our era systematically 
encourages and approves the unre- 
strained will-to-power, the pursuit of 
immediate gratification, and the objec- 
tification of humanity and nature. 


That process yields violence ; 
the poor in the form of both unres; 
capitalism and _ state socialism) 
reflected in an awesome assaj 
nature and the environment. The 
ing of the atmosphere around thi 
with discarded satellites and) 
forms of pretentious technologic, 
to an extent that now requires a 
agency just to monitor the ¢; 
near-misses, and other environ; 
impacts of all this space garbage 
be hilarious if it did not he 
ominous side. So too, the r 
impatience to divert the natural) 
ways of California with the pre 
“peripheral canal” along with th 
headedness of the nuclear energy 
are nothing less than violence | 
nature, exploitation that kno 
limits, aesthetic, spiritual, ethi) 
otherwise. The saber-rattling, 1 
weapons buffs in and out of Wi 
ton have been captured by the 
violence. Survival is the value 
same or higher standard of liv 
course), not justice, not lo 
humanity. 

To be sure, the violence of ¢ 
owes its origins to many factor’ 
erty and hunger are at the rooto 
eruptions of violence (though th 
precipitated partly by the techna 
transmission of partially true im: 
“well-being” which aggravate tl 
peration of the have-nots). Fea 
important element. The glorifica 
violence in some parts of the: 
and entertainment worlds is a 
factor. 

Nevertheless, all of those fact? 
intensified and supported by th 
eral spirit of the age, which 1s th 
of technology. The problem 
technology per se, but the s; 
technology. Technological proces’ 
objects are helpful in many asp 
human existence—and destruo 
others. The problem is_ the 
universal dominance of the s} 
technology in all areas of lil 
thought. 

The genius of technology 
application of rational thoug} 
analysis in order to develop th 
efficient means possible to ack 
given objective. To achieve its: 
tives, technology engages in a } 
of abstraction and quantitative af 
That process, however, is incap 
taking account of qualitative ° 
and limits. Those limits must 
posed from outside the techne 
operation, 


as occurred over the past 
s the regression of traditional 
rces and limits and the subse- 
yasion of all areas by technol- 
rer not only to machine tech- 
yut to the rationalization of 
; ranging from human rela- 
ertising, and bureaucracy, to 
editation, and sex. Each area 
d by technicians who attempt 
p techniques with measurable 
Is (sales, conversions, study 
rgasms, etc.). 

ex of the religious and spiritual 
of technology (or, better, 
) is the fact that it is consid- 
estionable. It is a sacred cow. 
g an objection to technology, 
among its practitioners, and 
ncounter howls of protest. It 
echnology, or the spirit of 
y, they cry, but the problem 
huys and good guys using or 
it. In that situation, technol- 


It is good and bad. It achieves 
ds that are good (weighed by 
ditional religious criteria of 
ve, and well-being). But also, 
y nature it brings with it evil 
is well. I will pass over the 
impact of specific technolog- 
ems that arise as “side effects” 
they are not mere side effects 
ral to the process). Our funda- 
roblem is not the pros and 
given technological operation. 
her, the fact that the global, 
an thrust of the spirit of tech- 
5, in each case, enhanced. 

ques Ellul puts it, our era is 
ized by “raving rationalism.” 
ity is not the problem; raving 
sm, totalitarian in its thrust, 1s 
ny of all limits and values. It 
step from this spiritual com- 
to President Reagan’s trans- 
of ecological and aesthetic 
hen he said (as governor of 
ia), “When you’ve seen one 
| tree, you’ve seen them all” 
»port of pressure from the 
idustry and the land developers 
hed to cut them down. In the 
ly, “kill ratios” could come to 
e military discussions during 
lam war, violating the human- 
ose who were dying. However 
poorly it was carried out, 
lal “rules of war” specified 
ich as not attacking civilians 
en) not fighting on the Sab- 
icking any sort of spiritual or 


humanitarian value context, fully tech- 
nicized military thinking can contem- 
plate “mutually assured destruction” 
without losing any sleep. 

Today’s secular education prohibits 
all religious values except one, the 
worship of technology. Students are 
given a “practical,” technical education 
which prepares them for “success” (in 
quantifiable terms). It should not be 
assumed that this is a value-free edu- 
cation or a religiously neutral education. 
Technique is the value; the lifelong 
laying down of one’s life for technique 
is taught as rigorously as “discipleship” 
used to be taught in Sunday schools. 
Because technique is assumed to be 
neutral, even Christians in this kind of 
educational milieu learn not to question 


Technique cannot be 
desacrilazed or demytholo- 
gized except by a more 
powerful god. 
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it. Thus, they unknowingly join the 
throngs who worship at its altar. 

The worst effect of this religion is 
that no final values or limits are 
imposed on it. Technique cannot be 
desacralized or demythologized except 
by a more powerful god. 

A second effect, nearly as disastrous, 
is that by its very nature technique 
encourages (even lives by) specializa- 
tion. Technique proceeds by isolating, 
classifying, and rationalizing a part of 
life or nature. The technician is trained 
not to be distracted by broader ques- 
tions. Thus many technicians work on 
small projects and refuse to consider 
what larger projects they are contribut- 
ing to. “I’m not making bombs or kill 
ing people, I’m just working on this 
small project at General Electric” 

The spirit of technology is at work 
not only in traditionally technological 
spheres but across the board. Just as 


technology encourages the most effi- 
cient, rapid means for achieving a 
measurable goal, television and film 
encourage the most efficient, rapid 
satisfaction of one’s materialistic or 
sexual cravings. Just as technology 
rationalizes and abstracts its objects, 
church growth strategies do the same 
to “potential converts.” Growth, suc- 
cess, and quantitative satisfaction must 
be demonstrated as quickly as possible. 

The problem is cultural, intellectual, 
and spiritual. The answer must be as 
intransigent as possible. Just as the 
spirit of technology emerged as an 
ensemble, a world spirit, as a result of 
the progressive linking together of 
diverse technological movements (in 
politics, economics, science), so too 
the answer will not come by starting 
“at the top” with a global utopian 
rejection. That strategy itself would 
require a massive technological devel- 
opment. The “liberation” would be a 
worse enslavement than before. Tech- 
nological means can achieve only tech- 
nological ends. 

The answer must arise from smaller, 
local, even individual action. To cite 
Jacques Ellul once more, we must 
“Think globally, but act locally.” The 
invasion of the spirit of technology 
must be resisted where we are. This 
means a refusal to technicize and 
rationalize various areas of our life and 
work, even if at the price of reduced 
efficiency and a lowered economic 
standard of living. 

That great refusal must be rooted in 
a great affirmation. This affirmation 
must be taught—to ourselves, our 
neighbors, our children, our co-workers. 
It must be an affirmation of the integ- 
rity, beauty, and value of the earth— 
prior to and outside of what use we 
can make of it. It must be an affirmation 
of human beings, again without regard 
to what we can use them for, and 
against all artificial standards of beauty 
and human excellence promoted by 
the media and education. Most impor- 
tant, it must be an affirmation of the 
living God, the Creator and Redeemer 
of both the earth and its people. 

Given the global, totalitarian nature 
of the spirit of technology, only the 
almighty, loving, and true God we 
know in Jesus Christ is capable of 
providing us with the wisdom, courage, 
and tenacity required to trash its altar. 


David Gill is associate professor of 
Christian ethics and dean at New College 
Berkeley. 
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ife of Prayer and Holy Obedience 
in a War-Wracked World 


Richard Foster 


ering the relationship between 
f prayer and holy obedience 
-wracked world is a massive 
an existential sense, prayer 
into the holy of holies in the 
life. We move from the 
y to the center. 
d Payson said, “Prayer is the 
g, the second thing, the third 
cessary to a minister. Pray, 
ay, pray, pray.” Sir Thomas 
rote, “ You know the value of 
t is precious beyond all price. 
ever neglect it”” William Penn 
George Fox, ‘Above all he 
in prayer.” Archbishop Tait 
ant a life of greater, deeper, 
yer.” Martin Luther declared, 
o has prayed well has studied 


pertinent of all are the words 
m Carey, “Prayer—secret, fer- 
lieving prayer—lies at the root 
ersonal godliness.” Our task is 
Ow prayer opens us to this 
1 godliness and to meditate on 
lity within the wider social 
of war and peace. 


rives us into holy obedience 

rst point is a very simple one: 
rives us into holy obedience. 
ary purpose of prayer is not 
us spiritual goosebumps. It is 
tillate our fantasies with visions 
ams and manifold revelations. 
t to bring about such great 
that the wonders of God are 
hroughout the land (and, inci- 
, So are we). By the grace and 
s of God we are given times of 
imps, and revelations, and an- 
that boggle the imagination. 
however, are byproducts of 
ng much deeper and more 
id The primary purpose of 


prayer is to bring us into such a life of 


communion with the Father that we 
are conformed into the image of his 
son Jesus Christ. We are inwardly 
taken over, changed, transformed. 

Douglas Steere said, “To pray is to 
change.” Frankly, none of us will keep 
up the work of prayer for long unless 
we are willing to change. We will either 
give it up, or we will turn it into a little 
system that keeps the form of godliness 
but denies the power of it—which is 
the same thing as giving it up. In 
prayer, if we are not into the life and 
the power of the Spirit we are not into 
prayer. When we begin to walk with 
God he is gracious, and marvelously 
answers our feeble, egocentric, greed- 
motivated prayers. We think, “Hallelu- 
jah, this is great! God is real after all.” 
Then, after a time, we try to push that 
button again and God says, “Wait a 
minute! I would like to be your teacher 
and to lead you into a more excellent 
way. I want to set you free of your 
greed and avarice, your fear and hostil- 
ity.” We may chafe under that and 
struggle against it for a while, but in 
time we learn the goodness of God's 
grace. We begin to be set free of our 
bondage to ourselves. We begin to live 
in obedience. 

One of the most lovely things that 
comes into us through this process 1s 
the ability to lay down this everlasting 
burden of always needing to get our 
own way. Do you know what freedom 
that is? No longer is there the stifling 
preoccupation with ourselves. We have 
new, liberating desires to care deeply 
for the needs of others. Most wonder- 
ful of all, we can lay down the crushing 
burden of the opinions of others. 
Francois Fénelon witnessed, With this 
purity of heart, we are no longer 
troubled by what others think of us, 
except that in charity we avoid scandal- 
izing them.’ We do not have to be 
liked. We do not have to succeed. We 
can enjoy obscurity as easily as fame. 
We begin to understand the meaning 


of self-denial. We begin to live in 
communion, worship, and adoration. 
We begin to walk in holy obedience. 
We begin to think God's thoughts after 
him. We begin to desire his ways, not 
out of obligation, but because it is what 
we truly want. We begin to care and 
love the way he cares and loves. The 
words of an old hymn,“He walks with 
me and talks with me, cease to be 
pious jargon and become living reality. 
We are driven into holy obedience. 

All the saints have testified that this 
is so. Think of Joseph. In a dream he 
had sheaves bowing down to him; as 
well as the sun, moon, and _ stars 
(Genesis 37). Joseph said to himself, 
‘How can a guy be humble when he 
has dreams like this?” The Lord an- 
swered, “Ill show you!” And as you 
know, Joseph went through many ex- 
periences before he learned to walk in 
holy obedience. I can imagine that he 
had experiences of communion with 
the Father the likes of which I have 
never dreamed about, in order to 
come out eventually with that incred- 
ibly compassionate spirit toward his 
brothers. 

So it is with us. It is a wonder, this 
living in communion, this hearing God’s 
voice and obeying his word. It makes 
all the plastic extravaganzas of our 
modern religious world seem pale by 
comparison, and so they are. Prayer— 
that wonderful gift of conversation 
between a finite spirit and the infinite 
spirit of the universe—will drive us 
into holy obedience. 


Prayer draws us into trust 

A second reality, which we need to 
underline particularly in light of our 
concern for a war-wracked world, 1s 
that prayer draws us into trust. My 
children like to eat pancakes, so once 
in a while I get up early to fix them a 
batch. It is interesting to watch those 
boys. They wolf down pancakes as if 
there were an endless supply. They are 
not worried one whit about the price 
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of eggs or my ability to provide them 
with more. Not once have I seen them 
slipping some into their pocket think- 
ing, “I don’t know about Dad; I had 
better put away a little stash so that I 
can be sure of pancakes tomorrow. As 
far as they are concerned, the reservoir 
of pancakes is infinite. All they need 
to do is ask—they know they will 
receive. They live in trust. 

Prayer will give us this posture of 
trust. And without this spirit of trust, 
it is impossible to live on the basis of 
prayer for daily bread. No, we would 
need an adequate stash somewhere 
just in case—and be assured that what 
we now have is never adequate. 

The life of trust which comes through 
prayer frees us from our greed. Re- 
member the words of James, “What 
causes wars, and what causes fightings 
among you? Is it not your passions that 
are at war in your members? You 
desire and do not have; so you kill. 
And you covet and cannot obtain; so 
you fight and wage war.” That is the 
way of the world in which we live. That 
is the spirit of the flesh. James goes on 
to describe another way, a more excel- 
lent way, the way of the kingdom of 
God.* You do not have because you do 
not ask.” The way of prayer brings us 
into the life of trust which sets us free 
from our greed. 

James goes on to say,“ You ask and 
do not receive, because you ask wrongly, 
to spend it on your passions.” Many of 
us, aS we are moving into this life of 
holy obedience, have not yet had the 
spirit of greed removed and been able 
to enter into this life of trust. But as 
we go along, we’re set free from the 
need to desire things that do not please 
God and are not consistent with his 
way. As we grow and enter into holy 
obedience and its essential partner, 
trust, there are many things we simply 
do not need. For what we do need, we 
can ask, and we will receive. No longer 
is there the need to watch out for 
number one; we are told to “cast all 
your anxieties on him, for he cares 
about you.” We live in trust. 

Trust defeats the spirit of climb, 
push, and shove. In trust we are set 
free from the spirit of fear: fear that 
we won't have enough, fear that we 
will be left out in the cold, fear that 
inflation will impoverish us, fear that 
the communists will overtake us, fear, 
fear, fear. In the ministry of prayer we 
are freed from fear.“*God did not give 
us a spirit of timidity but a spirit of 
power and love and self-control.” 
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Think of the misery that comes into 
our lives by our restless gnawing greed. 
We plunge ourselves into enormous 
debt and then take two or three jobs 
to stay afloat. We uproot our families 
so we can have a more prestigious job 
or house. We grab and never get 
enough. Our flashy cars and_ sports 
spectaculars and backyard pools have 
a way of crowding out much interest in 
civil rights or inner-city poverty or the 
starved masses of India. Greed has a 
way of severing the cords of compas- 
sion. The apostle Paul saw this clearly 
when he warned that lust for wealth 
causes people to fall into “all sorts of 
foolish and dangerous ambitions which 
eventually plunge them into ruin and 
destruction” (1 Timothy 6:9, Jerusalem 
Bible). 

But we don’t need to be imprisoned 
by avarice. We can be ushered into a 
life of peace and serenity. We can say, 
“If we have food and clothing, with 
these we shall be content.” And it is 
only as that kind of experience under- 
girds our lives that we are able to speak 
with prophetic vigor to a greedy, covet- 
ous, war-wracked world. Prayer draws 
us into trust. 


The life of trust which 
comes through prayer frees 
us from our greed. 
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Prayer invites us into compassion 

A third reality occurs in us with the 
life of prayer: Prayer invites us into 
compassion. Prayer gives us the power 
to sense people’s spirits. As we learn 
to walk with God and to live a life of 
perpetual communion, we come into a 
gentleness by which we love all people. 
We have an amazing discernment to 
see what is in people—not out of 
curiosity or because it will give us an 
edge over them, but so that we can 
enter into their fear, hate, and hurt, 
and thus call forth the peace and 
healing of Christ. 

Do you remember the story in 2 
Kings of the woman who came to 
Elisha in desperation because her son 
was dying? Elisha said,‘She is in bitter 
distress; and the Lord has hidden it 
from me, and has not told me.” Note 
that Elisha was surprised that he did 
not perceive her inward distress; evi- 
dently he often had that kind of 
sensitivity. 

Are you able to enter into the spirit 


of individuals and see what 
them? I'll never forget one cq 
meeting early in my days of} 
to pray for people. This was ¢ 
ary meeting to discuss the yor 
in our church, but I noti¢ 
woman and could feel the ang 
and disappointment in her, ] 
to make her a little prayer 
during the committe meeting. ” 
out the three hours that meet 
on, she was constantly taking 
at a young couple in the gr 
hurt was coming out in bitterne; 
those two. I thought, “m n 
very well in this prayer proje) 
right when the meeting car 
close, she turned and began t¢ 
asked the group, “Would you 
me before you leave?” She “ 
share the hurt and bitternes 
heart. Then the most beauti 
occurred. That young coup 
over and surrounded her and: 
marvelous prayer of healing. Y 
just feel the bitterness and 
ease away and the peace ¢ 
come in. In the lives and wor« 
young couple the peaceable ; 
Jesus Christ had become a re) 

Of course, it isn’t only pec 
we come to know inwardly, t 
creation. In this way of pri 
walking with God, we have th 
ness to love the little creat 
creep on the earth and even! 
earth itself. Have you evet 
about and felt the very earth! 
and crying for the redemp) 
healing that it needed? I hope: 
for the peace and healing of © 
come on the earth, to trees a 
and animals. We pour poison 
ground and waters. We slap f 
over everything. We rape t 
There needs to be people whos 
for this earth’s healing. 

Do not get me wrong. 
talking about some kind of s 
talism or mushy peace that 
avoid conflict at all costs. The } 
gospel of Jesus Christ brings t 
of the Spirit that divides ana 
As we enter into the spirit in 
we are incensed at the pover 
tice, and evil in human soe 
seek to call people to relinquil 
interests, anger and hostility, } 
and fear. We sense deeply the 
incarnated nature of evil and 
defeat in the power of the La 


Prayer leads us into conquest 
That leads to my fourth 


rayer leads us into conquest. 
nables us to wage the peace- 
ar of the Lamb against all 
lities. 
e always been moved by Ephe- 
here we have the description 
yeapons of warfare. Paul writes, 
the whole armor of God, that 
be able to stand against the 
the devil. For we are not 
ing against flesh and blood, 
inst the principalities, against 
ers, against the world rulers of 
sent darkness, against the spir- 
sts of wickedness in the heaven- 
s.’ In saying that, Paul does not 
tat flesh and blood are unimpor- 
simply means that behind the 
d blood, and controlling them, 
wers and principalities of a 
nature. The aim of our attack 
defeat the principalities that 
and incarnate themselves in 
d blood. 
we approach an_ absentee 
of ghetto apartments, we 
o the principality of greed that 
him or her. When we confront 
1 policymakers or corporate 
es, we do so with an inward 
born out of prayer and fasting, 
t to defeat the inward spirit of 
interest and covetousness. Paul 
to describe the armor we are 
loins of truth, breastplate of 
lusness, having our feet shod 
e gospel of peace, the shield of 
e helmet of salvation, and the 
f the Spirit. Here Paul’s meta- 
ns out, but that does not stop 
ym adding more weapons, espe- 
rayer: “Pray at all times in the 
with all prayer and supplication.” 
it we so often fail to understand 
those weapons are incredibly 
‘ul. They are more powerful 
-1 bombers, and Trident missile 
s, and M-X missile systems, if 
l only learn to equip and train 
ves to use them effectively. No 
ns system is effective unless 
is are trained to use it. lam often 
to those powerful words of 
Naylor when he wrote, “Christ 
Miritual weapons into our hearts 
ands to make war with our 
2s ..., not as the prince of this 
with prisons, tortures, and tor- 
on the bodies of creatures, to 
d destroy men’s lives, but with 
rd of truth, returning love for 
, Wrestling with God against the 
, with prayers and tears night 
ay, with fasting, mourning and 
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defeat in the power of the 
Lamb. 


lamentation, in patience, in faithful- 
ness, in truth, in love unfeigned, in 
long suffering, and in all the fruit of 
the Spirit, that if by any means we may 
overcome evil with good.” Are we 
going to learn to say “No” to the little 
tin gods of our modern nation states 
that try to call us into their blasphe- 
mous intertribal wars? 

Consider the story in 2 Kings, when 
Syria was warring against Israel and 
the king of Syria would set his battle 
plans, but God would reveal the plans 
to the prophet Elisha and he would 
leak the information to Israel. That, of 
course, made it very hard to wage an 
effective war. Finally he discovered 
that God was giving the information by 
revelation to Elisha. The king sent a 
huge army to take this one man and 
the next morning Elisha’s servant woke 
up and saw an army with horses and 
chariots surrounding the entire city, 
and he was petrified. 

But Elisha said, “Take it easy, don’t 
be afraid, for those who are with us are 
more than those who are with them?” 
Then he turned and said,“Lord, would 
you open the eyes of my servant?” 
And the Lord opened his eyes and he 
saw that the mountains were full of the 
horses and chariots of the Lord sur- 
rounding the other army. Wow! That’s 
power. 

Then Elisha prayed, “Lord, would 
you please blind this entire army,” and 
they were blinded. And Elisha went up 
to them and said, “This isn’t the place 
where you need to go, let me lead you 
to the right city.” And he led them right 
into the heart of Samaria. Then, of 
course, the armies of Israel surrounded 
them and Elisha said, “Now Lord, I 
would appreciate it if you would give 


them back their eyesight.” And, when 
they were able to see again they 
realized that they were surrounded 
and they surrendered. 

The king of Israel said, “Ha, ha. 
Now, Elisha, shall we let ‘em have it?” 
and Elisha replied, “No, leave them 
alone. Just feed them a good lunch and 
send them home.’ And so they did, and 
that particular war was ended. 

Perhaps you are thinking, “Well, 
that was Elisha, and I’m not Elisha” 
My question is,“ Why not?” God needs 
a number of Elisha-type people in our 
day. Obviously, we won't do it the way 
Elisha did, but the power and presence 
of God are to be manifest on the face 
of the earth in ways that will not be 
unlike what Elisha did. Prayer gets us 
in touch with the power source, and 
when we have our hearts straight in 
this matter God can use us in wonder- 
ful ways. 

Frank Laubach tells about a small 
group who gathered to pray for Franklin 
Roosevelt during World War II. They 
put a picture of Roosevelt on the 
fireplace mantel and gathered around 
it in a circle to be a channel of the light 
and power of Jesus Christ into this 
man. He tells how Rufus Jones, a 
member of the group, led them in one 
of the most powerful prayers Laubach 
had ever heard. As they were finishing, 
the telephone rang. It was President 
Roosevelt seeking the counsel of a 
member in that group on an important 
matter. 

No one can prove that their prayers 
caused the President to seek counsel 
from a member of the group, but it is 
absolutely amazing how these things 
begin to happen when people genuinely 
seek to bring the gospel of Christ to 
apply specifically to the world in which 
we live. We cannot do it in an attempt 
to get our own way or make our little 
pet projects come to pass, but to see 
the goodness of God spread abroad in 
the hearts of human beings. 

We live in a war-wracked world. Are 
we applying the weapon of prayer, 
along with all the other weapons of 
Ephesians 6, to the task of bringing the 
everlasting gospel of peace to this 
world? 

Richard Foster is associate professor 
of theology and writer in residence at 
Friends University, Wichita, Kansas. 
He is author of Celebration of Disci- 
pline and Freedom of Simplicity. 


Unless otherwise noted, all Scriptures are 
quoted from the Revised Standard Version. 


Ider Pessoa Camara, archbishop 
e and Olinda, Brazil, has earned 
‘Archbishop of the Poor” from 
stituency. Called a“‘living saint” 
p in 1975, Dom Helder also won 
ple’s Peace Prize in Norway. 
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Helder Pessoa Camara at 73 
frail. He has an unassuming 
t also a beatific smile. Many 
in his archdiocese in northeast 
nave all but lost hope against the 
y-led oligarchy that enslaves 
here is nothing new under the 
ne basic conflict remains the 
Vho will control the land? Who 
ve whom? 

lis contest Dom Helder proves 
fen in an era of nuclear arma- 
easured in megatonnage and 
-dollar budgets, a small stooped 
2d figure can change history in 
nt ways. A government that 
in the basis of military strength 
n the basis of fear. It must 
appear to be so strong that no 
| try to overthrow it. A fearless 
puts panic in the heart of such 
e—it knows that this person is 
rollable and thus outside the 
its power structure. 
nderstandable why Dom Helder 
nemesis of Brazil’s military 
rship. He explains this, saying, 
ilitary claims that I’m subversive 
e, since I must know that the 
ment can’t solve the problems 
poor this quickly, to demand 
for the poor is thus working 
the government.” His face sad- 
‘But I see the government help- 
wealthy landowners and trans- 
al corporations get vast tracts of 
lere in the north, and I see 
iis disappropriating huge areas 
lan reservations. They have been 
rer for almost 20 years and have 
‘time to help those who don't 
help, yet the poor people are 
worse off now than when they 
aeir rule.” . 

years the Brazilian government 


has tried to keep Dom Helder out of 
the limelight. Although some of the 
strictures against him have been relaxed 
in the last two years (as the government 
has sought to defuse the growing 
hostility against a censored press), for 
over a decade Dom Helder was pro- 
hibited from using any of the media. 
He could not appear on television nor 
could anything he wrote be published 
in Brazil. His four nominations for the 
Nobel Peace Prize weren’t announced 
in Brazilian newspapers. 

Because Dom Helder is a prelate of 
the Catholic church, the government is 
fearful of touching him directly; but 
they have harassed, imprisoned, and 
tortured his coworkers and associates. 
The military became so paranoid about 
Dom Helder that they decreed that 
government employees could not take 
communion if he were officiating at a 
mass, a stance inexplicable for anyone 
who understands Catholic doctrine. 

Dom Helder, one of the few Catholic 
clergy in Latin America who continues 
to wear a cassock, stuffs its voluminous 
pockets full of ten cruzeiro notes. And 
the poor in Recife have spread the 
word—Dom Helder will always dig 
out of the depths of those pockets a 
few cruzeiros. It’s not much, but at 
least it buys enough manioc flour (the 
local staple) to feed the family for a 
day. To the poor, it is the archbishop’s 
compassion, not his fearlessness, that 
counts. He is a Christlike man who 
radiates Jesus’ love and concern for all, 
regardless of their status. 

When I made arrangements to go to 
Recife to interview Dom Helder, he 
suggested I meet him after early morn- 
ing mass. He says mass every morning 
at a century-old chapel, Igreja da 
Henrique Dias, in a poorer suburb of 
Recife, where he lives in two rooms 
behind the church. 

By 7:30 a.m. Recife was hot and 
humid. Even the short walk from my 
nearby hotel made me feel clammy by 
the time I sat down inside the chapel. 
Blooming jasmine trees in front of the 
whitewashed adobe building filled the 
early morning air with a heavy sweet 
scent. The air was still. I settled back, 
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resigned to a blazing, long, tropical 
day. 

Dom Helder entered the chapel 
without fanfare or acolyte. I tried to 
stop thinking about the heat and focus 
my attention on the short service. He 
had a mild facade; he looked exactly 
like his pictures. A woman lay reader 
helped him with the Scriptures, and 
over a hundred people, most appearing 
to be lower middle class, were in 
attendance even at that early hour. 

The Gospel lesson was about the 
woman taken in adultery. In his homily 
Dom Helder urged us to have compas- 
sion for all people, including the mili- 
tary, who he said need God’s grace and 
mercy like everyone else. A good 
communicator, holding the attention 
of his audience, he ended with the 
comment,“ We are all guilty of carrying 
rocks around in order to be ready to 
stone the sinners we encounter. When 
will we learn not to judge the other 
person?” 

Gracious words, from a man who 
has been attacked by the military for 
so long. Not often do you meet some- 
one who actually practices Christ’s 
dictum, “Love your enemies, do good 
to them who persecute you.” 

Dom Helder had told me to come to 
the sacristy at the end of the service to 
meet him. Introducing myself, I felt his 
warmth and interest in me. He looked 
searchingly into my eyes for a moment, 
sizing me up to see if I was truly who 
I said I was. His eyes dropped their 
questioning glance and I saw his trust. 
He asked for no credentials, and I 
offered none. Credentials were easy to 
falsify. 

As he was taking off his vestments, 
a middle-aged man approached. He 
was cleanly dressed in the homemade 
shirt and pants of rural peasants. Dom 
Helder shook his hand and asked, 
“What can I do for you, my son?” 

The tale tumbled out. Doctors had 
told him he needed an operation, but 
he had no money. He started to open 
his shirt to show his wound, but Dom 
Helder stretched out a kind, restrain- 
ing hand.“No need to do that, my son, 
your word is enough!” Then Dom 
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Helder told him to go to t. 
bishop’s palace, which is co 
dedicated to social services. Th 
there would meet his needs, | 
health and dental clinics, | 
offices, and people motivated 
in this work for the poor. 

Leaving the sacristy by t 
door, we walked under a 
covered arbor to the back doo; 
Helder’s rooms. The entrywe 
tiny sink and a hot plate—c 
we were in the kitchen. T 
bedroom to the right held a naj 
with a Bible and a few books | 
A beautifully crafted hammocd 
small front room straight ahea 
as a couch or as a sleeping ali 
when it was too hot to sleep on 

While Dom Helder gather 
things he would need the rex 
day, I looked around. There we 
plants, but nothing ostentatii 
whitewashed walls had few dec 
some religious pieces. On « 
hung the Martin Luther K 
Award which praised him as 
who by his words and action 
writings and his life, has hely! 
hope for social justice and pe 
not only in his own country, bu 
the poor and disinherited of all 

I spent the next three days f 
Dom Helder around his vast 
cese. It was amazing to see 
the plain lifestyle that he mai: 
a continent where archbisha 
traditionally lived like “prince 
church.” He has no servants, n 
chauffeur. He walks, hitches ; 
uses public transportation. 
wherever he finds himself, or 
meal on his hot plate. He 
what he calls others to do: be 
“incarnated evangelist,’ take na 
for tomorrow, live and work 
poor, help them solve their t 
problems. 

The port city of Recife has é 
ing proportion of poor people 
of every three live in favela: 
towns settled precariously 
marshy, sometime swampy lar 
names tell the story: “Islany 
Rats,” “ Hell’s Mouth,’ “Garb 
The common denominator fon 
slum dwellers is uncertainty) 
tide, a flooding river, a govu 
owned bulldozer can instant) 
the tin (or frond, or cardbo% 
off their heads. 

This burgeoning slum popw 
a direct result of the oft- 
Third World syndrome where 


farmer, replaced by mechanized 
implements and no longer 
| on the land, is “expelled” to 
s (rather than attracted there — 
words of Jesuit priest Alvaro 


north of Brazil is a land of 
nded problems. Drought pro- 
boverty. Poverty produces inertia. 
lives unquestioningly with a 
itype government that refuses to 
luated or questioned. That syn- 
provides a natural cover-up for 
ion in a system run by an 
hy with vested interests. 
isenfranchised have no place to 
Except the church. When we 
outside Dom Helder’s small 
oor after that early mass, a 
people were sitting on his front 
in the morning sunlight. They 
expectantly to greet him. He 
sly knew several of them and 
dug out the usual stipend for 
ulars, giving each one a friendly 
g and his great smile. Then he 
to the new people, asking what 
ld do for them. Almost all were 
arrivals from the interior— 
nted in the big city, no job to 
oO money, and now some pressing 
often medical. Each was given 
about where and how to find 
Most of them, like the man 
g an operation, are sent to the 
hop’s palace. 
ailed a passing taxi to go out to 
gy rereat. The archbishop is 
iately recognized by the driver, 
few blocks later, deferentially 
to explain which route he was 
g. Dom Helder put a kind hand 
shoulder, communicating com- 
onfidence, and said,“ You choose 
y, my friend. I’m sure you know 


Maintains this faith in humans in 
#15 attempts on his life (15 that 
ws about). Instead of worrying 
ging his patterns, Dom Helder 
ntly goes on. He walks the 
holds regularly scheduled masses, 
tally opens his door or answers 
ephone. He is always available 
e who need him. 

‘ of the attempts made against 
> happened late one rainy night 
eturned home and found one of 
gular” beggars drunk and sop- 
sitting on his gate step. Dom 
r brought him into his rooms and 
1 toweling him dry while he 
2d, “Why did you do this? You 
your liver can’t stand such abuse 


and you're killing yourself!” He put 
one of his own shirts on the man and 
began to heat tea for him on the hot 
plate. 

The beggar began sobbing, “My father, 

my father, I can’t do it. They sent me 
here to do you bad, my father, but I 
can't. I’ve come three times to do you 
bad, but I can’t, I can’t!” 
Dom Helder laughed, “Can you 
imagine the headlines? Dom Helder 
stabbed by one of the beggars he 
helps!” 

In spite of all the problems, Dom 
Helder is a man at peace with his soul. 
His inward calm derives from his 
meditative life. When he was ordained 
a priest at age 22, he began getting up 
at two a.m. to spend the next two 
hours in prayer and meditation. We 
talked about this the second day we 
were together and I asked what he 
does during that vigil. 

“Well normally I pray for everyone 
I've met throughout the day.” He 
stopped, and his great eyes twinkled. 
“This morning I prayed for you!” 
Foreign diplomats, barefoot waifs, hos- 
tile military people, if they come to 
Cay ae rR ea Na RT AR ORB ETAL 

To the poor, it is the 

archbishop’s compassion, 

not his fearlessness, that 


counts. 
PREG ARN Ra TE TT ARTS 


’ mind they are prayed for. 


This frail man makes a difference. 
His spirit goes forth. More and more 
people are questioning the ethics of a 
society that allows some to be opulently 
wealthy while their neighbors starve to 
death. 

Along with his quiet insistence that 
justice is a Christian duty, Dom Helder 
also is a firm advocate of nonviolence. 
“Violence only breeds more violence,” 
he repeats over and over. What he 
stresses, and lives, is that we must love 
one another. 

His family was not religiously obser- 
vant. Yet from his earliest memories, 
Dom Helder’s one and only desire was 
to be a priest. His father, a journalist 
and a Mason (once considered liberal 
thinkers in Latin America and anathema 
to traditional Catholicism), not only 
supported his dreams, but encouraged 
him. To serve God with your life, he 
said, was choosing the best possible 
career. 

When first made a bishop, Dom 
Helder was assigned to Rio de Janeiro, 
where he did an impressive job among 


the famous favelas there. He was the 
natural choice when the Recife appoint- 
ment came up. His present archdiocese 
runs an annual deficit because of its 
social services, but Dom Helder makes 
this up from speaking tours abroad. 
He stresses that the church is not trying 
to impose “programs” on the poor. 
Rather he encourages priests and nuns 
to live in the various slum areas, 
sharing the squatters’ lives in the way 
that God incarnated himself in Jesus 
Christ to walk, eat, and live with the 
poor in Palestine. By such identifica- 
tion the clergy can help organize a real 
Christian community where people 
care for one another. 

At a clergy retreat, Carla Pimentel, 
a nun, reported how 17 families in a 
neighboring favela (which had no priest 
or nun living among them) had recently 
had their homes bulldozed by the city 
government, leaving them in the street. 
When they protested, they were told 
to complain to Brasilia, the capital. 
The bulldozers were “under orders.” 
When one man said he was going to 
get a lawyer and a court order to stop 
the demolition, he was immediately 
arrested. Carla commented, “A poor 
person alone can’t achieve anything. 
Only when the individual is organized 
within a community does he or she 
accomplish something” 

Dom Helder quotes church father 
John Chrysostom, who said that if you 
have two pairs of shoes and a poor 
person has none, your giving him 
shoes isn’t charity, but simply render- 
ing him his rights. Giving to the poor 
is restitution, a sign of the “Jubilee” 
that God has always called his people 
to follow. For this reason the arch- 
diocese years ago sold its property and 
holdings to fund co-ops and projects 
that would aid those in the area who 
needed help. 

I felt humble to be able to spend 
time with Christians who are willing to 
stand up to oppression and threats in 
order to bring about a Christian way 
of life. During lectures at the retreat, 
in a room high on a bluff with large 
windows that allowed winds coming 
off the Atlantic below to cool us, Dom 
Helder slipped me a note. 

“IT want to thank you for all you’ve 
done,’ it said. “I know that your 
intention is to help the spread of these 
ideas and to further the march of 
Christ’s spirit. God bless you and your 
work.” 

Faith Sand ts a free-lance writer and 
assistant editor of Missiology. 
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Counterpoint: 


How Likely 
[s Nuclear 
War? 


EN ee pastor recently commented 
to me that nuclear war seems far 
more remote a possibility today than it 
did 30 years ago. On the other hand, 
antinuclear activists often portray the 
nuclear apocalypse as almost upon us. 
In a recent speech, Elizabeth McAlister 
decried the demonic horror of the 
bomb, which forces us to live a slow 
countdown toward final holocaust. 

In contrast to both those positions is 
the increasingly frequent message we 
hear from Washington, that nuclear 
war is a possibility and we must be 
prepared to win it. I suspect that both 
the pastor and Elizabeth McAlister 
assume that nuclear war means total, 
global destruction. That, however, is 
not the current consensus among polit- 
ical scientists, or of leadership at the 
Pentagon. In recent years there has 
been a sharp rise in official confidence 
that small conflicts can be kept small 
and that limited nuclear war can be 
kept limited. The previous assumption 
that any war would mean nuclear war 
and that any nuclear war would quick- 
ly escalate to “city swapping” has been 
replaced. The new assumption ts that 
East-West conflicts are likely, that they 
can be controlled, and that we should 
be ready to win them. 

One reason for this confidence is 
that nuclear weapons were not used in 
either Korea or Vietnam, both of 
Bo ehh eo ae dead ted which were serious East-West conflicts. 

Another reason for the optimism 1s the 
clear fact that major nuclear exchanges 
would be totally irrational for both 
sides. No sane political leader could 
make a rational political decision to 
initiate a large nuclear exchange. For 
some experts the same reasoning does 
> not apply to the use of smaller, 
‘ “counterforce” nuclear weapons. Those 
missiles are not targeted on cities but 
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' Dropping even one nuclear 


weapon on one counter- 
force target would be a 
stupendous, incalculable 
event that could change 
history. 


on the opponent’s weapons. 

How does this kind of thinking 
affect the likelihood of nuclear war? 
First, war is rehabilitated as a political 
strategy. If war is not equated with 
Armageddon, then, under certain cir- 
cumstances, war is seen as a rational 
policy. Second, if war is considered a 
potentially rational policy it makes 
sense to be prepared to win. That train 
of thinking in itself fuels the arms race 
and increases global tensions, thus 
enhancing the likelihood of war. The 
wild card in this deck of thoughts is the 
probability of escalation: escalation 
from minor conflict to major conflict, 
from major conflict to minor nuclear 
conflict, from minor nuclear conflict to 
major nuclear conflict, and thence to 
the end of civilization. 

Another problem with the doctrine 
of limited nuclear war is that it assumes 
rational actors in full control of events. 
Thomas Schelling, a prominent strat- 
egist, points out that because there is 
no rationally foreseeable route by which 
the Soviet Union and the United 
States could engage in a major nuclear 
war does not imply that one could not 
happen. “It only means that if it does 
occur it will result from a process that 
is not entirely foreseen, from reactions 
that are not fully predictable, from 
decisions that are not wholly deliberate, 
from events that are not fully under 
control” (Thomas C. Shelling, Arms 
and Influence, New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity, 1967, p. 94). 

Our own history highlights the dan- 
gerous irony in the reliance of Western 
leaders on rational processes. In World 
War I the Kaiser was on (or over) the 
brink of nervous breakdown. Certainly 
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rationality was not Hitler’s forte during 
World War II. 

Of even greater concern is the way 
some military strategists ignore the 
horrendous destructiveness of even 
“small” nuclear bombs. It borders on 
insanity to speak of “surgical strikes” 
against counterforce targets with “small” 
150 to 200 kiloton bombs. The bomb 
that leveled Hiroshima, massacred its 
inhabitants, and still causes deformities 
today was only around 15 kilotons. The 
results of dropping even one nuclear 
weapon on one counterforce target 
would be a stupendous, incalculable 
event that could change or end history. 

Certainly it is no foregone conclusion 
that conflict between the superpowers 
would lead to the use of nuclear 
weapons, or that small weapons would 
lead to large nuclear bombs, or that 
large nuclear bombs would lead to the 
end of civilization. The possibility may 
or may not be remote that such escala- 
tion would take place. It is impossible 
to predict the outcome of events for 
which there is no precedent. 

Schelling argues that in international 
politics it is the expectation of tough- 
ness that brings the most influence. 
Thus, “saving face” in the sense of 
reputation for action is well worth 
fighting for. He states, “We lost 30,000 
dead in South Korea to save face for 
the U.S., not to save South Korea for 
the South Koreans, and it was undoubt- 
edly worth it” (p. 115). 

Schelling’s sentiments, like all per- 
ceptions of how much risk is worth a 
certain value, are based on funda- 
mental, ethical value judgments. In 
this case, Schelling values enhanced 
American reputation for toughness 


and its influence in the worl 
30,000 American dead, not to m 
all the Koreans and Chinese whi 
Regrettably, our current presiden} 
to hold similar values even: 
extremely. 

How risk is manipulated for, 
depends greatly on the pree; 
values of the national intere; 
international political activity cai 
all risk or treat risk in a val 
manner. John Courtney Murray, 
25 years ago, argued that some; 
are worth defending even if it) 
blowing up the whole world to) 
Presumably he meant that Y 
democracy should be defended 
cost against Stalinist communis} 
the other end of the spectrum 
hold that no political goal is wor 
destruction of even one person) 

Commonly, Americans belie) 
U.S. political sovereignty is the s 
value and should be defended« 
cost. Paul Ramsey holds that th 
of self-defense is itself an inal 
value that must not be given up| 
for survival. Many, of cours} 
primarily concerned about the 
personal well-being. The manip} 
of risk should be based on the 
tion of the rights and values ¢f 
own particular class or social gr 
Others would subordinate p 
wellbeing to ecological preserv) 

Ideologies are legion and are 
based on prior commitments | 
sumptions. Christians must asi 
values they hold preeminent: 
Americans believe with great s\J 
that they are willing to die to p 
democracy and political freedor 
the impassioned warnings © 
nuclear activists appear unrea 
best and selfishly unpatriotic at ¥ 

Yet only part of the threat of 
war is that we will be destroyec¢ 
Soviet Union. As John C. Ben 
commented, the greater part! 
risk is that we will become des 
on a vast scale. The values of f 
and democracy would hardly 6 
major nuclear exchange even | 
kept limited and we “won.” E4 
“winners” in a postnuclear © 
might envy the dead. 

How likely is nuclear waft 
God knows, but we are respor 


| 


Bernard Adeney is assistant pi 
of Christian ethics at New 
Berkeley. He is the father of thi 
a member of a Christian com 
the Ark. 


One of 
my favorite 
#) passages of 
AR Scripture is 
/ Hebrews 11. 
That chapter 
speaks of a faith 
that is evident in remembering one’s story. 
It was by faith that 
Abel gave God a better sacrifice than 
Cain. It was by faith that Enoch was “taken 
up” and did not have the experience 
of death. It was by faith that Abraham 
obeyed the call of God and set out 
for a country that was the inheritance given 
to him and his descendants. It was equally 
by faith that Sarah, in spite of being past the 
~ age of childbearing, conceived and bore 
a son. It was by faith that Abraham, 
when put to the test, offered his son as 
a sacrifice. Those were weak people who 
because of their faith did what was right. 
That is our story, and it is a story that 
goes all the way back to Adam. Adam taught 
us three things. First, every deed and misdeed we 
do affects others. Adam learned that well. Second, 
we are to persevere. He and Eve did not give up in 
resignation when expelled from paradise. In the face 
of death they fought by giving life. Third, PE ISECTCL 
God gives to us is not how to begin—that belongs to 
God—but how to begin again. We choose to defy 
death, as Adam did, by siding with the living.... 
Instead of letting God, our spiritual ancestors, 
and the prophets inform our lives, giving them flesh 
and density and purpose, we let the violence of our 


a 
Remembering . if 


state and culture 
enslave and dominate 

us. For the past 16 years I 
have sought to answer the 
questions, “Why don’t more 
Y’ Christians resist? What is it that 
holds us back, given our heritage?” I 
think the answer to those questions is 
our violence. 

The violence of our unbelief is 
evident when we say, “This is what I 
believe?’ but there is a gap between 
what we say we believe and what we 
actually believe. We also have the 
violence of no convictions. Is there 
anything we believe deeply enough to 
suffer for it willingly? To give our lives 
for it? 

The violence of our fear holds us 
back as well. We fear failure and 
responsibility. We fear risk and sacri- 
fice. We fear other people. We fear 
ourselves. This violence in our lives 
fragments us. It is the opposite of 
remembering our story, which makes 
us whole. 

Christ told us, “Remember me.” If 
we take that word remember and break 
it down, it means the bringing back 
into unity of scattered members. Re- 
membering is a Biblical instruction: 
“Remember that you were slaves, set 
free from bondage. Remember your 
God and Lord, Jesus” Through the 
Old Testament especially we see that 
whenever the people forgot, they sinned. 

Whenever we forget our story, we 
sin. Our task is to remember. 

—Liz McAlister 


Judith Rock 


derick Buechner has said that 
’s vocation is found where one’s 
passion meets the world’s deep 
That meeting place is a cruciform 
re. I have found my own voca- 
nd ministry at the crossroads of 
gy and dance. It is one of the last 
s I ever expected to be. 
ring my second year in parish 
try, my lifelong interest in the arts 
ed into a driving need to dance 
o make dances. Although I had 
d ballet briefly as a child, and 
finishing seminary, had begun 
g modern dance classes, I had 
studied dance seriously. To leave 
b in order to dance seemed like 
heerest craziness, or worse. 
ally, in the spring of that year of 
, I made a phone call. I talked 
dramatist Elizabeth Berryhill, 
I had never met but who, 
se of her commitment to both 
a and the church, seemed like 
one who might understand what 
appening to me. Elizabeth invited 
o lunch, listened for a long time, 
kept saying, “Of course.’ At the 
of the afternoon, she said, “Well, 
seem to have your theological act 
ther. Now go learn to stand in a 
nt fifth position.” Realizing that 
was giving me permission to go 
ght over the edge into my vocation, 
lied for time. “But, Elizabeth, | 
t have any money.” She replied, 
re are two possibilities: the money 
‘come, and you'll do it. Or the 
ey won’t come, and you'll do it 


” 


vay. 


Both possibilities have come true. 
The next fall, as a special student 
because of my lack of background, I 
entered the master’s program in dance 
at Mills College, Oakland, California, 
at the ripe old age of 28. Eleanor 
Lauer, then head of the dance depart- 
ment, said,“ You know, it’s too late for 
the Swan Queen,’ and then spent the 
next two and a half years calling the 
dance out of me, helping me to find in 
dance what I needed and wanted. 

My master’s degree in 1977 was a 
sort of first fruit of Elizabeth’s charge 
to “go learn to stand in a decent fifth 
position.” Since then I have continued 
to study both modern dance and ballet, 
struggling to perfect what is possible 
and to let go of what is not possible. 
Letting go of the impossible in any 
human endeavor means asking the 
question, “What shall I do, given my 
time and my gifts?” It means living 
with the answers to that question. 


A Starting Place 

Dance, as much as most professions 
— and perhaps more than the other 
arts— brings one face to face with 
personal mortality and finitude. That 
encounter is, for several reasons, my 
starting place for doing: theology in 
relation to dance. Dance is the most 
time-bound, the most mortal of the 
arts because it is the most profoundly 
incarnational. The choreographer has 


no stone, paint, or violin with which to 
communicate. She or he has only the 
human body— magnificent and mad- 
dening, full of quirks, no two bodies 
ever the same. 

Dance is also the most ephemeral of 
the arts, existing only in the moment 
of performance, not written down in 
an easily read score, often not transfer- 
ring well to film. (Dance is, in that way, 
like God: to experience the reality, you 
have to “be there.”) 

And dance demands a particularly 
prodigal spending of oneself, physically 
and emotionally; day after day of hard 
work to become trained, to create 
dances, to rehearse, to perform all too 
briefly. 


The Ministry That Grows out of : 
These eight years of studying 
eographing, rehearsing, perfc 
and teaching have slowly 1 
themselves as a metaphor for th! 
of theology. That doing is, for 1 
ministry that grows out of dan 
illumining of what it means t] 
human being in relation to G 
other human beings. It is a respg 
the great hunger in the wor 
hunger for meaning. 
Theology is the architecture 0} 
ing. Some people are born with 
pitch, some have natural comi 
with things mechanical, some 
the inner working of the stock r 
I somehow came into the wor 


nate love and feeling for the 
y, palatial, and rambling old house 
aditional theological language. 
ent and involved statements about 
nd grace, the Holy Trinity, the 
ection of the body, and the nature 
raments not only make sense but 
-to me sparkling, volatile, and 
mnsely important words about you 
ne, words about how it is for us 
human beings. 

oreographer Agnes DeMille once 
“Don’t do anything you don’t 
! There isn’t time.’ I have been 
ed because these two things I 
theology and dance, rose up and 
inded my attention ‘and commit- 
. The result has been an effort to 
unicate theological (and there- 
quman) insight, delight, confusion, 
ffirmation by using dance images. 
nces I have created or collaborated 
clude Mary Alice’s Magnificat, 
t my Appalachian grandmother; 
eter’s Wife, about the person who 
when someone “runs off into the 
”: Wrestling with the Angel, about 
ivity discovered in conflict; 3-in-/- 
l-in-3, about the nature of the 
ty; Dances for Ordinary Time, 
t the hallelujah and the ho-hum 
ing through time (and the church 
; House of Prayer, about the bond 
religious community; Pilgrimage, 
ebration of the city of Jerusalem; 
Baptism, about the dark side of 
ious experience. 

hink of each dance as a mirror: 
ver sees it may see something 
about themselves, the world, rela- 
hips, or God. When that happens, 
is a ministry of meaning: an 
ation to come inside the ancient 
‘off-putting” language of theology, 
ance to discover that the face in 
heological mirror is not Paul’s or 
justine’s, but my own ordinary and 
led face. 


eiving and Responding to Truth 

le church is much in need of 
rational, nonlogical ways of per- 
ing and being, and that also is part 
he ministry. We need to remind 
elves, and to be reminded that 
n the prayers are prayed and the 
ins are sung and the sermon is over, 
t is left is the silence and mystery 
the Holy. The arts can help us 
yproach our Christian heritage of 
ticism, because they demand from 
nonrational, nonanalytic ways of 
‘eiving and responding to truth. 

is so fatally easy to feel that God 


is a problem to be solved rather than 
a relationship to be experienced. My 
dances are reminders that all that 
theological and Biblical complexity is 
simply the sound and fury of people in 
love with God trying to make and send 
colossal valentines—and then trying to 
tell us, often hilariously, about the 
experience. 

Body and Soul Dance Company has 
been a major part of that ministry. With 
Phil Porter, co-director, and Cindy 
WintonHenry, technical director, I chor- 
eograph, rehearse, perform, travel, 
teach, and learn in settings that include 
concert halls, convalescent hospitals, 
universities, and tiny rural churches. I 
received a commission to create a 
major work for the 1982 National 
Meeting of United PresbyterianWomen, 
which took Body and Soul, with 
dancers Esther Aviva and John McCon- 
ville, to Purdue University last July. 
The dance, Madre Tierra, Madre Lucha 
(Earth, Our Mother, Struggle, Our 
Mother), is about the current struggle 
of the people of Central America for 
justice and peace, and is the first dance 
I have made that addresses a social 
justice issue. In October, Body and 
Soul performed for a week in the Los. 
Angeles area, and in April, we will be 
performing and teaching on the East 
Coast. 

Teaching as a member of the adjunct 
faculty at Pacific School of Religion, 
writing, serving on the board of the 
Sacred Dance Guild, and giving work- 
shops and lectures around the country 
are also parts of this very improvisa- 
tional ministry. What all the parts of 
this improvisation have in common is 
the artistic and theological attempt to 
perceive and communicate meaning. 

In 1979, I spoke in Jerusalem at the 
International Seminar on the Bible in 
Dance. Lecturing to this distinguished 
audience of dance people and others, 
I learned all over again that all of us 
hunger and work for meaning. After 
the lecture, a critic told me that 
although he receives tickets for the 
New York theater nearly every night, 
he rarely finds there the thing he 
always hopes for: the magic, the mean- 
ing, the good hard smack of truth 
without which none of us can know 
who we are—and whose we are. 


JupitH Rock of Berkeley, California, is 
co-director of Body and Soul Dance Com- 
pany. She is currently working on a doctor- 
ate in theology and the arts at the Graduate 
Theological Union. Reprinted by permission 
from Concern (January 1983). 


“In the beginning” 
shining into our faces 
even after five hundred years, 
the monk’s brush-tip 

on the traceries 

making the ivy grow 

around Adam and Eve, 

deer, moles, thrushes, 

the smooth lilies. 

They breathe 

but stay, 

caught as they are 

in pure color. 

Even the stars are contained. 
But the old Latin letters 
group together and march 
across the pages 

willful, thorny and black 
against the ivory parchment 
translucent as Eve’s skin. 

I hold it in my hands, 
this paper 

brittle as wafers, 

this luminous “I” 
scarlet from the juice 
of crushed fuchsia. 


—Jean Janzen 


Gandhi 


Sharon Gallagher 


The movie Gandhi is worth seeing 
just for its beautifully filmed portrait 
of India and its ability to portray a vast 
movement of people in history. 

The story begins with Gandhi in 
South Africa, leading fellow Indians to 
resist the institutional racism imposed 
on them there. Gandhi brings the 
lessons he learns in Africa back to 
India, where he begins a protracted, 
nonviolent, and finally victorious battle 
against the British for home rule. 

It’s amazing that this wizened little 
man’s moral power changed such a 
large country, challenged a major em- 
pire, and left a legacy that still serves 
as an example. As we are told repeat- 
edly that our only hope for freedom, 
peace, and security lies in violence or 
the threat of it, and as the U.S. and 
other world economies crumble under 
the burden of military expenses, it is 
an encouragement to see that history 
can be changed nonviolently. 

The film could have told Gandhi's 
story better. I didn’t feel drawn into 
the movie dramatically—it was more 
like watching a series of newsreels 
documenting the man’s life. Yet, even 
told at a distance, Gandhi's life story 


held my interest throughout the three- 
hour, 23-minute film. 

I found myself taking notes, not for 
the sake of this review, but to hold onto 
glimmers of Gandhi’s wisdom. About 
his enemies, Gandhi said he wanted to 
“change their minds, not kill them for 
weaknesses we all possess.” About the 
fight for independence, he said, “For 
this cause I am willing to die. There is 


no cause for which I am willing t¢ 

Ben Kingsley, a relatively un 
actor, plays Gandhi believably 
develops from a young, hot- 
idealist to the older visionar 
seems increasingly drawn intoa 4 
inner world. 

It was partly Kingsley’s un 
status that added to the sew 
veracity that was one of the| 
strong points. It was a shock} 
when American “stars” were af 
paraded across the screen. Th 
pened to some extent when 
Sheen was introduced as an An 
journalist, but to a much4 
degree when the movie was mo; 
half over and Candice Bergen ap 
as a photographer—which at tha 
added nothing but an unreal cc4 
cial jolt to the film. 

Yet I left the theater excited) 
the large line of people outside ' 
to see a widely circulated featu 
that is politically so astute. 

For Christians, the film provi 
did Gandhi's life, a profound cha 
In the film we see the power’ 
teachings of Jesus Christ when tl 
acted on in the real world. The fé 
Gandhi, though a follower 
teachings of Jesus, was not hiti 
Christian, is all the more an indi! 
against those of us who are, af 
do not take Christ’s teachil 
seriously. 
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‘al Security: 
storing American 
wer in a 

igerous Decade 


Brent Short 


| Security: Restoring American Pow- 
a Dangerous Decade by Richard J. 
net. Simon and Schuster, 1981, 
erback, $4.95. 


day it’s commonplace to hear that 
United States has become a 
opled giant” For such observers, 
decline in American power is 
bolized by a handful of Iranian 
lents who managed to humiliate 
U.S. for over a year by holding 
of its diplomats hostage. Richard 
net, co-founder of World Peace- 
‘ers, has provided a valuable cri- 
e of recent foreign policy and tries 
hart a secure course for the U.S. in 
decade. 

lespite the current administration’s 
coric about a stronger America, 
net detects dangerous signs con- 
ling our future. The great historic 
yvement of our time is not commu- 
n or socialism, but revolutionary 
Onalism in a variety of forms. The 
ter foreign policy, which began 


with a new realism based on recogniz- 
ing the validity of nationalist struggle, 
regressed to the traditional U.S. posi- 
tion of backing up rulers out of fear of 
communist expansion (due to the polit- 
ical pressure of the burgeoning right- 
wing lobbyists). Within days of assum- 
ing office, the Reagan administration 
officially reinstated the traditional 
approach when it sent military aid and 
advisors to a violent regime in El 
Salvador. 

Barnet adds, “Mass misery in the 
Caribbean and in Central America is 
no longer just a humanitarian prob- 
lem. The waves of immigrants from 
desperately underdeveloped countries 
are transforming the character of 
American society and the very nature 
of the nature of the national interest.” 

Barnet devotes much of his book to 
the dispiriting effect of the renewed 
cold war atmosphere that pervades 
current EastWest relations. The result 
of our highly skilled engineers, scien- 
tists, technicians, and managers engag- 
ing in military contracts is that “The 
United States lags behind every other 
industrial nation in the percentage of 
its gross national product devoted to 
research and development for the civil- 
ian economy.” As a consequence, West 
Germany, Japan, and other small na- 
tions can produce consumer goods for 
export cheaper and more efficiently 
than the U.S. 

It’s harder to measure the psycholog- 
ical effects of the nuclear arms buildup 
(for both sides). Barnet cites a recent 
poll in California that revealed that 85 
percent of the respondents expected a 
nuclear war and about an equal number 
believed they would not survive it. 
“Exactly how this awesome threat 
affects child development, family life, 
and the rise of an uncharacteristic 
mean-spiritedness in our political arena 
cannot be calculated. ... If this country 
ever bows to a foreign country it will 
be because we have defeated ourselves, 
not by learning the facts of nuclear war 
but by losing the hope, courage, and 
imagination to avoid it.” 

Barnet suggests that arms limitation 
agreements can create a positive polit- 
ical climate in which it becomes possible 


to move toward an alternative security 
system. The centerpiece of his proposals 
is a three-year moratorium on the 
testing and deployment of all bombers, 
missiles, and warheads. The mutual 
moratorium, not unlike that which 
preceded the negotiation of the atmos- 
pheric test ban, would enable the 
negotiators to keep ahead of techno- 
logical developments and would create 
a much more favorable climate for the 
ratification of long-term agreements. 
If the cycle of arms buildup (on both 
sides) is not broken, American secur- 
ity will continue to rise with every 
dollar we attribute to the Soviet’s 
military effort. 

Barnet does a good job of showing 
how a country laden with nuclear 
hardware can still be politically impo- 
tent. The size and uncontrollability of 
military operations has seriously under- 
mined their usefulness in the promotion 
of national security goals. This “hyper- 
trophy of war,” according to Barnet, 
has fundamentally altered the relation- 
ship between war and politics. 


One can see a precedent for the 
current administration’s commitment 
to curbing inflation while engaging in 
another military buildup in the old 
New Deal’s insistence that military 
spending, far from being harmful, 
would actually stimulate the economy. 
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There’s no theoretical reason, accord- 
ing to Barnet, why military spending 
should be less inflationary than other 
government spending. It’s one more 
example of the present administration’s 
effort to rewrite history, making it fit 
the image of a new patriotism. 


Nuclear Holocaust 
and Christian Hope 


Jim Winston 


Nuclear Holocaust and Christian Hope 
by Ronald J. Sider and Richard K. 
Taylor. InterVarsity and Paulist, 1982, 
paper, $6.95. 


A nuclear war between the super- 
powers would truly be “Armageddon”: 
unimaginable violence and destruction 
engulfing the world; bringing swift 
death to millions; slow, terrifying agony 
to millions more. The current arms 
race brings us daily to such a horrible 
eventuality. How do Christians respond 
to this situation? 

According to pacifist writers Ron 
Sider and Richard Taylor, the first 
thing we must recognize is that there 
can be no Christian justification for 
nuclear warfare. Pacifists of course 
reject all wars, but most Christians 
have been “just war” theorists (not 
opposed in principle to warfare but 
only to certain wars). Nuclear warfare 
could never satisfy the requirements of 
just war reasoning, the authors say, 
and therefore all its Christian propo- 
nents must become “nuclear pacifists.” 
Four chapters are devoted to showing 
how inadequate the just war theory 
really is, and that nonviolence was the 
teaching of Jesus and the practice of 
the early church. “Today all Christians 
must say no to the possession and use 
of nuclear weapons.” 

Nuclear weapons are the end product, 
the final expression, of the sinful vio- 
lence within each of us. We cannot 
simply voice our opposition to nuclear 
warfare and expect the arms race to 
cease. The church must repent and 


become a “peacemaking” community, 
actively resisting militarism and work- 
ing for world peace. The book’s second 
half considers various ways of doing 
this: prayer meetings, community organ- 
izing, contacting elected officials, war- 
tax resistance—even nationwide non- 
violent resistance in the event of an 
invasion. The authors believe that 
nonviolent methods of resistance can 
be effective against aggression, although 
they do not hold to its ultimate efficacy: 
“People of good will cannot usher in 
the Kingdom through disarmament 
campaigns.” The final hope of peace 
rests in Christ’s return. 
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That raises an interesting question: 
Will the return of the Prince of Peace 
be peaceful? Sider and Taylor believe 
that “God deals with his enemies 
through suffering love,” and they tell 
us that we are to imitate God in 
self-sacrificing love for our enemies. 
But they are careful to leave room for 
God’s wrath, if not human wrath. 
When trying to defend pacifism on 
Biblical grounds, the authors stumble 
on their orthodoxy. They say, for 
instance, that “God commanded the 


Israelites to go to war” and 
practically in the same breat| 
“war is unacceptable to God.” A, 
that their position carries some ¢ 
ties, they nevertheless feel tt 
current situation’s urgency all 
quibbling: “The way of esoj 
violence has led to a terrifying ir} 
Our only hope lies in trying 4 
direction.” | 

Yet this outlook is also probli| 
One senses that the authors rely) 
on the introductory chapters (| 
ing nuclear warfare’s peril and | 
to sway the reader. But is theg 
of nuclear war that much gree 
individuals than that of other 
For the millions who died mean| 
deaths in the trenches of World 
those who were bombed at Aus 
the children who were burney 
with napalm in Vietnam—wasi 
horror and terror enough? Evan 
Christians in America did not t 
pacifists en masse after those atr 
so why should they now? Is it t 
our cities are now threatenes 
children might all perish, ou 
would be laid waste? 

Or is it the sheer quantity o! 
that frightens the authors? TE 
whether Christians can justify | 
millions of men, women, and ch 
Is killing only thousands acce; 
How about one person? Count 
deaths and measuring the horr 
introduces a ghastly calculus it 
moral reasoning. 

The Christian pacifism the : 
want us to embrace asks finally v 
killing anyone is proper und 
circumstances. To speak of nj 
and manner of death obscum 
issue. In that sense, nuclear wa‘ 
ever terrible it may be, adds 1 
to the pacifist argument. 

The fact is that nuclear warfas 
not lead quite as easily to pact 
the authors would like. Nor 
nuclear pacifist necessarily bel 
nonviolence. Nevertheless, these : 
give an honest and impassione 
for Christian nonviolence. We ‘ 
to give them a listening ear. 


JIM WINSTON is a member of Bai 
Community in Berkeley. 


hfinders 


| Virginia Hearn 


aders by Gail Sheehy. Morrow, 
‘loth, $15.95. 


ery one of these hundreds of 
ns of human beings is in some 
eeking happiness. ... Not one is 
ther trustworthy nor altogether 
tent; and not one is altogether 
lot a single one but has at some 
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vept’—H. G. Wells 

> years after publication of Pas- 
' Gail Sheehy has produced 
er magnum opus. Pathfinders is 
vy both in weight and in research 
gs that it is easy to set aside. The 
is based on 60,000 responses to a 
Aistory questionnaire” designed 
asure well-being: what it is and 
his attained. 

rviewees whose lives reflected 
ied well-being Sheehy designated 
hfinders. These high-satisfaction 
> had three characteristics in 
on. They had completed a pas- 


Sage in life and emerged stronger. They 
showed concern for their intimates; 
they did not leave a trail of destruction 
behind them. They had commitment to 
a purpose beyond their own pleasure 
and advancement. 

In times of change or uncertainty, 
pathfinders have four coping devices: 
They work more, depend on friends, 
see the humor in the situation, pray. 
People of low well-being have other 
responses to hard times: They indulge 
(drink more, eat more, take drugs); 
pretend the problem does not exist; 
develop physical symptoms; escape 
into fantasy. 

A protégée of Margaret Mead, Sheehy 
is an award-winning journalist. Read- 
ers can underline brilliant, succinct 
summations of all types of psycho-social 
phenomena relevant to their own lives. 
In the long run, however, that amass- 
ing of detail in so many areas may 
lessen the book’s helpfulness. It is so 
long, almost 500 pages, that I felt 
buried under its avalanche of insights. 

“Aquarian spirituality,” Sheehy says, 
has fizzled into privatism. Yet religious 
people in general, among whom she 
includes herself as a theist, come out 
surprisingly well. “In every group I 
surveyed, people of high well-being 
were more likely than the others to 
speak of having a faith”” They have a 
sense of meaning: “the embrace of 
God gives ... the reassurance that 
‘everything happens for a purpose’” 
They have courage: “Religion is opti- 
mism taken to its highest power.” 

Pathfinders, though mostly brought 
up in some religious tradition, tended 
to become less concerned with formal 
church ties as they grew older. “By 
midlife they often move away from 
dogmatic or formal professions of their 
religion and forge a more individual 
concept of the Divine.” “Moral Major- 
ity types,’ on the other hand, who 
would legislate their views onto every- 
one else, scare the dickens out of 
Sheehy. Their way would put an end 
to American democracy, which has 
always been rooted in pluralism. 

As a Christian and a feminist, I liked 
the analyses and commentaries on 
women scattered throughout the book. 


I saw myself— a mid-century child, 
adolescent, woman—in many of her 
descriptions. For example: “In the 
1970s, for the first time on a massive 
scale, women began to form cooper- 
ative and noncompetitive relationships 
with other women. That may be the sin- 
gle most revolutionary change wrought 
by the women’s movement. As long as 
women believed they could get by only 
if men took care of them, and the laws 
and customs were arranged accord- 
ingly, the competition for high-status 
males made long-lasting friendships 
among young women undependable.” 

Pathfinders is about lives that have 
changed for the better. Some of those 
whom the author admires and whose 
stories she tells are Christians. Others, 
no less fascinating, are our neighbors. 
Still others are the greats of this 
country’s past and present. I learned a 
lot from Gail Sheehy, a competent 
social analyst of the life we are living 
in the 1980s. 


A Time for Anger: 
The Myth 
of Neutrality 


William Dyrness 


A Time for Anger: The Myth of Neutrality 
by Franky Schaeffer. Crossway Books, 
1982, paper, $4.95. 


Franky Schaeffer cannot be accused 
of timidity. He has previously (in 
Addicted to Mediocrity) challenged the 
mediocrity of Christians; in this book 
he takes on their indifference. He 
believes that the liberal media estab- 
lishment does not play fair with the 
open-mindedness it professes—in being 
fair to Christianity, in presenting both 
sides on issues like abortion and 
euthanasia (abortion is clearly the 
major burden of the book). Schaeffer 
believes that Christian indifference to 
the myth of neutrality should be re- 
placed by anger and confrontation. 

Few would want to argue that the 
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author is mistaken in his perception of 
the media. But thoughtful readers are 
more likely to be disappointed than 
angry after reading this book. One is 
put off first by the shallow attacks and 
intemperate statements in Schaeffer’s 
argument. Abortion is assailed in page 
after page of gory detail; Christians 
insufficiently engaged in opposing it 
are dismissed as “cowering imbeciles.” 
Schaeffer seems to be playing to the 
grandstand— but it is not clear which 
side he wants to impress. The liberal 
press will not be won over by this 
approach, and Christians who need to 
hear may be turned off by his combative 
style. 
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The issues he discusses are important, 
but fairness in the media is a complex 
issue; Schaeffer’s one-sided counter- 
attack does little to address funda- 
mental questions. Interestingly, the 
object of the press’s “persecution” 
often turns out to be Franky and his 
friends, who are not allowed to show 
their films where they want. One finds 
it hard to sympathize with Schaeffer at 
this point. His crowd can, after all, 
make films and publish books; vast 
segments of the human community 
have no voice at all to raise against 
injustice. So Schaeffer is not a safe 
guide to the sensitive issues of our day. 

But there is a deeper reason for 


sadness in this book. One cannot help 
but call to mind the life and work of 
Franky’s father, Francis acknowl- 
edged the foreword as provid- 
ing the theological underpinnings of 
the book’s vision. Many of us owe the 
elder Schaeffer a good deal for his 
courageous confrontation of secular- 
ism in every area of culture. But I 
wonder if he is honored by anyone’s 
flailing about in his name with incau- 
tious and self-righteous anger. 

Separation of church and state, med- 
ical ethics, fairness in the media—these 
are serious and complex issues, placed 
on the Christian agenda by two gener- 
ations of Christian neglect. I once 
heard H. R. Rookmaaker, a colleague 
of Francis Schaeffer, say that, if we 
worked hard to penetrate these areas 
of culture, our grandchildren might 
make a contribution. This book may 
serve as a tract to raise the issues 
among some of us—for this I earnestly 
pray. But I am afraid it will do little to 
move us toward the desired goal: that 
people may see our good works and 
glorify our Father in heaven. 


How Can It Be All 
Right When 
Everything Is All 
Wrong? 


Jack Buckley 


How Can It Be All Right When Every- 
thing Is All Wrong? by Lewis B. 
Smedes. Harper & Row, 1982, paper, 
$5.95. 


“The thinking part is not all that 
hard. I can think of arguments for God 
in my sleep.”” That immodest claim by 
Lewis Smedes won’t surprise readers 
who know his essays and books in 
theology and ethics. The Fuller Theo- 
logical Seminary professor has long 
been respected for his articulate wis- 
dom and grace. What is surprising is his 
next sentence: “It is the feeling part 
that comes hard, the part that lets you 
know in the deep places of your soul 


that it is all right even when your 
tells you everything is ghastly.” 
In a dozen brief chapters Sr 
gently pries into that more difi 
sometimes hidden, part of our 
the “deep feeling, fiercer than 
emotion.” Like C. S. Lewis, he to! 
the “feeling intellect” with res: 
grace, and yet he surpasses 
(except in A Grief Observed) ini 
ing his own story of growth in fi 
that grace, as well as thinking c}{ 
about it. 
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The sermon-sized chapters aré 
thing but preachy. Catchy titles, 
quial turns of phrase, evocative 1) 
ry all grabbed and held me from 
to finish. Smedes’s testimony of 
grace at work in real life should 
you singing “hallelujah” in a nev 
“This man really understands?” || 


page after page.““He knows what 
e.... And my heart sang back, 
irue. This is God’s truth he’s 
ime!” 

‘ther you're facing personal di- 
ls Or casting concerned glances 
lic problems, Smedes wants to 
you just how full of promise 
powerful love is. Common sense 
pox you in with accusations of 
spiritual impotence, or despair. 
answers that you are pardoned, 
|power is for you, and your life 
vine promise. But Smedes won’t 
> cheap grace. “Only the heart 
urts has a right to joy,” he 
es. “Maybe there is more joy in 
than in Palm Springs. Maybe joy 
e real lodged in the interstices of 
an as the climax of a pleasure 


J he frankly reveals his own pains 
bys as a pilgrim of grace. People 

)pportunities, thoughtlessly hurt 
ther, and die too soon. His wife’s 
tomy and son’s rare blood disease 
on the heels of a new career 

unity. A respected professor 
} against new theological perspec- 

Tragedies great and small litter 
es’s life with emotional pain. Yet 
f it all he shares with us his 
eries of freedom, wonder, and 
all nourished by deep awareness 

od’s grace “grabbed me and 
me still in the deepest depths of 
e, and will not let me go.” 

e of his suggestions about God’s 
atch us off-guard. Suffering is a 
0 is being plain old ordinary, and 
B an open heart. Even going 
eh a living hell in the grasp of 
care is a gift, he says. 
edes parades Bible characters 

his pages to show us what he 
s, along with recognizable people 
today’s world. Best of all, he 

us himself with no trace -of 
ng off or pious posturing. As if 
ig a long coffee break with an old 
|, he simply offers what he has 
od in a lifetime of faith. Through 
Christ it really is all right for any 
tian, even when the whole world 
; utterly screwed up. That’s good 


Oxherding Tale 


Lauren Dunlap 


Oxherding Tale by Charles Johnson, 
Indiana University Press, 1982, cloth, 
$10.95. 


It is extraordinary for a university 
press to publish fiction—but Oxherding 
Tale is an extraordinary novel. Osten- 
sibly a “slave narrative” (America’s 
cousin to Augustine’s Confessions), 
Charles Johnson’s tale speaks, beyond 
slavery and sexual politics and philos- 
ophy, to matters of being. When the 
narrator leaves home, his father tells 
him, “Be y’self?—simple, sound enough 
parental advice on the occasion of 
one’s leaving home. Except, in a world 
multifaceted with bondage, there is 
much to hamper the search for one’s 
self. 

This is the story of Andrew Hawkins, 
born of one white and one black parent 
prior to the Civil War, growing up in 
the slave quarters but tutored in classics 
and metaphysics, reckoned in the 
South a Negro by virtue of blood, but 
light enough to “pass.” He inhabits two 


conflicting worlds, and poised between 
them, inhabits neither. 

The narrator begins with the comic 
tragedy of his conception and quickly 
proceeds to the eve of his 20th birth- 
day. By then, Andrew has grown 
restless—not because studying Oriental 
thought and Latin and Hegel seems 
unimportant, but because, in the con- 
text of the plantation’s slave quarters, 
it seems wholly inadequate. He obtains 
permission from his master to work to 
buy his and his family’s freedom papers 
and those of the slave girl he hopes to 
marry. From that point, Andrew takes 
us with him on one unexpected road 
after another, hunting for freedom and 
for meaning as he himself becomes 
hunted. 

Along the way he encounters other 


‘brilliantly drawn characters. Each is 


engaged in living out a life as, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, for better or 
worse, it is shaped by his or her notions 
of being. There is Dr. Groll—a man 
with “funny ways (like looking at 
things sideways, as birds do) that made 
everyone uneasy’— who declares that 
the concept of identity is sheer vanity. 
There is Karl Marx—at a slack period 
of his early career, in this country to 
visit friends, Andrew’s tutor among 
them-who, speaking from his old-fash- 
ioned householder’s heart, asserts that 
“the final, ontological achievement” is 
not a matter of consciousness or phil- 
osophical pursuit, but rather a matter 
of plainly loving and being loved (I am 
loved, therefore I am). 

Flannery O’Connor wrote that “all 
comic novels that are any good must 
be about matters of life and death” 
Profoundly serious in its concern with 
humanity’s ongoing civil war (between 
the races, between the sexes, between 
the classes), and wonderfully funny, 
Oxherding Tale sits well with O’Connor’s 
notion. In a world where many no 
longer ponder questions but instead 
entertain themselves with trivia, Charles 
Johnson has taken time to wonder 
“how the heart might find peace in a 
world where the spirit seems exiled.” 
LAUREN GLEN DUNLAP is a story writer 
with mostly 17th-century sensibilities. 
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Advent, the season of waiting ... a 
metaphor for Radix? I know I enjoyed 
the Nov/Dec. issue’s focus on “this 
little planet” and the care God's chil- 
dren should provide. The articles were 
certainly more than metaphorical and 
also (not unlike Radix) graceful and 
spiced with hard work. The Final 
Epidemic and Fate of the Earth reviews 
dovetailed nicely at the issue’s end. 
(Could that be the editor’s way of 
posing an anti-Advent closing to such 
a hopeful issue of Radix?) Article 
arrangement is of small consequence 
on one hand, but certainly care for the 
earth and awareness of anti-creation 
(the bomb) go hand in hand. To 
care for the earth and to resist the 
principalities and powers of the atomic 
age is a chorus well sounded and a 
journalistic proverb to heed. 

Clancy Dunigan 
Berkeley, CA 


More on ELT. 


I am struck by the stone-cold ear- 
nestness with which some Christians 
feel compelled to evaluate films and 


other art forms, when they seem to call 
for a very different kind of attitude. 
The letters on E.T. are a good example. 
One writer feels “cheated” because 
she finds no ideas struggled with or 
called into question and then goes on 
to praise fairy tales for their vitality 
and profundity. After purchasing tapes 
of all the classic fairy tales for our car 
8-track, and after listening to them 
over and over with our children, all I 
can say is “give me E.T) any day.” The 
values we hear via the tapes are: it’s 
best to be rich (and that is the inev- 
itable reward for nice people), it’s bad 
to be ugly, the good are beautiful, 
trickery and deceit are all right if you 
are the clever hero, etc. 

If nothing else, in E.7? we saw Elliot 
care for, nurture, and protect his ugly 
friend; we saw him love E.T) and 
sacrifice for him in a very selfless, 
uncomplicated way. We were surprised, 
delighted, intrigued, and moved by a 
well-crafted, imaginative film. 

Why must we feel called on to pro- 
ject our own peculiar religious agenda 
on a work that has no such intentions? 
(possession? please!). Let’s let E.T 
stand on its own as, indeed,“a welcome 
fairy-tale for the 80’s” 

Name Withheld 


Santa Barbara, CA 


Photos of Paul Stookey in the Jan./Feb. 
issue were taken by Richard Mc- 
Caffrey. The illustration of Malcolm 
Muggeridge was done by Tom Houston. 


Thinking About Thorson 

Radix compliments its reader: 
no other general Christian mag; 
Thank you for that exceedingly 
article on “Thinking About Thin 
(Sept./Oct. 1982). 

In my own running dialogu 
science and faith I seem to have p 
John MacMurray’s non-interactins 
level model but not yet caught uy 
Walter Thorson’s philosophical in, 
tion. My approach might be call] 
interacting two-level model if “| 
weren't such a vertical metaphor, ’ 
like “realm” or “sphere, which4 
the implication that one must be }} 
than the other, still imply a s} 
isolation. Perhaps “two inter 
modes” is more descriptive. | 

For Thorson any “two-level” er 
of science isn’t good enough. 
attempts at integration on a phild 
ical level hardly seem good ex 
either. I have come to believe thi} 
integration of science and faith 
be “meta-philosophical.” By tha} 
not mean requiring a more ali 
kind of “gamma-thinking” but 1 
personal. Thorson rightly stressy 
importance of Michael Polanyr’s: 
sonal knowledge.” I mean a lots 
than knowledge: thinking, kn@ 
feeling, believing, acting, cho 
communicating, cooperating, cc 
ing, surviving, eating, breathing 
ing, begetting, dying. Every faj 
living becomes a facet of one’s sci 
mode and of one’s religious mo« 

It has been said that in scien 
take ourselves out of the dati 
conclusions as much as possible » 
religion we put ourselves into th 
and conclusions as much as por 
Personally I find it hard to do 
the same time or even to think ¢ 
to do both at the same time. In} 
Thorson I detect that capacity— 
least a longing for it. I seem 
content to praise God for some cz 
to oscillate between the two n 
and for my “participatory” respec 
ity to choose the most appré 
mode for each moment. 

— Walter R. Hearn, 

American Scientific Affiliations 

Berkeld 


Although Walter Thorson’s 
(Sept./ Oct. °82) on the two kx 
thinking drew heavily upon the 
of Barfield and MacMurray, 1 


tially beyond a book review. 
if not all) of the really big 
s in the world of human thought 
currently in such diverse disci- 
science, theology, philosophy, 
arts. Yet their form is always 
y similar, even though the issues 
ribed in each area’s own lan- 
r. Thorson has further clarified 
re of this important discovery: 
distinction of contemplating 
2s versus that which is not us 
be a significant clue to central 
ES. 
rticle includes two examples of 
inking in modern physics and 
s research. Another example of 
ting logic is in Donald Mac- 
rgument (e.g., in his book The 
ork Image, IVP) about why a 
te scientific description of an 
al would not spell the end of 
1. If you were given a prediction 
future choices, they could not 
ly) be inevitable for you— 
you believed them or not. 
ou know the prediction about 
e you still the same “you” the 
on was based on? 
ymputer science, especially in 
intelligence research, the DNA 
estion raised in the article has 
erpart known as the procedur- 
plarativist controversy. The con- 
y has largely burned out, but is 
Olved. Computer information 
ither instructions for the com- 
carry out (i.e., procedures) or 
ich describe “objects” that the 
res manipulate. What happens 
ta describes what the computer 
do instead of being only objects 
edures to handle? And similarly, 
the instructions of a procedure, 
of being carried out, are used 
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as data by another procedure—or by 
that procedure itself? A beta-like situ- 
ation arises here because procedures 
and that which they act upon are no 
longer distinct. 

Our Western habit of thought, based 
on Aristotelian logic, inclines us toward 
alpha-thinking. but our common expe- 
rience provides much to “beta-think” 
about. For example, I am in a church 
discussion on giving. I can either talk 
about giving or I can give, or in this 
case I can give by participating in the 
discussion. Here, giving can be accom- 
plished by talking about it. 

Finally, the separation of theology 
and science into two different, non- 
interacting realms is inadequate if all 
truth finds its sole source in God. We 
do not know how far advanced science 
would have to be to give us a satisfying 
physical explanation of some miracles, 
such as the resurrection, while for 
others the physical cause is posited 
(e.g., the parting of the Red Sea). 
Perhaps the explanation for miracles 
such as the resurrection would require 
a way of thinking quite different from 
our present conception of scientific 
explanation. Maybe it would better be 
called “natural theology.” 

Dennis Feucht 
West Linn, OR 


Reflections on Cone 

For most people, Martin Luther 
King, Jr., and Malcolm X represent 
exemplary polar extremes of the move- 
ment for black liberation which erupted 
in the United States during the 1960s. 
Especially since his death, commen- 
tators on King have strongly emphasized 
his commitment to nonviolence and 
his program of racial integration. Most 
white scholars have already disposed 


of Malcolm X as a kind of ranting and 
irresponsible black nationalist. 

Both portraits are, of course, dis- 
torted. During his lifetime, Martin 
Luther King was consistently attacked 
by the organs of the white establish- 
ment. The New York Times lit into him 
with unusual fury when he delivered 
his famous sermon at Riverside Church 
criticizing the American involvement 
in Vietnam. The establishment consis- 
tently looked on him as a kind of 
rabble-rouser and only very late in the 
game did the churches come to his 
support. It is often. forgotten that 
King’s famous Letter from a Birming- 
ham Jail was written to the clergy of 
Birmingham, Alabama, who had pre- 
viously written to him, advising him 
not to come to Birmingham lest he 
further trouble already troubled waters. 

Toward the end of his life, King 
became deeply committed to a more 
class-oriented understanding of the 
nature of social change. He tried to 
organize a coalition of black, native 
American, and poor white components. 
It was then that the trigger was pulled. 

Malcolm X, whose sharply etched 
portrait of American racism is still 
unexcelled, was virtually the bad boy 
of the liberal press during most of his 
lifetime. Hardly an appreciative word 
was raised about this man who chal- 
lenged not only the racial injustice of 
American society but also the involve- 
ment of the Christian church in the 
perpetuation of the crime. Toward the 
end of his life, however, without once 
relenting on the radicalism of his 
position, Malcolm X staked out a 
perspective that drew him closer to 
Martin Luther King, Jr., who was 
likewise coming closer to him. 

If those two enormously effective 
and charismatic men had been allowed 
to join forces, who knows what might 
have happened to American society? 
The fact that they were both struck 
down just as they began moving toward 
each other suggests not so much a 
simple conspiracy as it does the constant 
capacity of a racist society to defend 
itself against all curative measures. 

In his Radix interview (Sept./Oct. 
°82), James Cone not only draws out 
the full potential of these two figures, 
but shows their relationship to each 
other in a remarkable and plausible 
way. He disallows any further canoniz- 
ing of Martin Luther King as the 
harmless saint of a merely nonviolent 
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approach to social change, and under- 
lines the growing radicalness of King’s 
Christian vision. He also shows that 
Malcolm X, son of a preacher and a 
man also inspired by prophetic vision, 
was drawing closer to the orbit of 
Martin Luther King, Jr. 

In his own writing, James Cone 
shows himself to be the heir of both of 
those exemplary figures. He shows 
them, however, to be examplary, not 
of polar contradictions but of converg- 
ing tendencies within black America. 
He indicates, and I think correctly, that 
a merger of the insights of the two may 
be the most effective innerdynamic 
that can once again release the enor- 
mous power of the black community 
to motivate and spark genuine social 
transformation in the United States. 

It is high time for a revival of the 
ideals both of Martin Luther King and 
of Malcolm X. I hope that James 
Cone’s splendid article will ignite that 
spark in many of your readers. 

Harvey G. Cox 

Harvard University Divinity School 

Cambridge, MA 


The interview with Professor James 
Cone is important reading for anyone 
concerned about the future direction 
of black theology. Cone identifies the 
two major influences on the origins 
and development of black theology: 
Martin Luther King, Jr., and Malcolm 
X. The influence of the latter has been 
more or less obvious in black theology’s 
emphasis on the affirmation of black- 
ness and on the need for unity in the 
Afro-American community. However, 
the influence of Martin Luther King on 
black spirituality has not been so 
obvious. This does not mean that it 
was not present in black theology from 
the beginnning, but simply was not 
recognized as obviously such. There 
are two reasons for this. 

First, some observers thought that 
the differences between Malcolm X 
and Martin Luther King were radical 
ones, indicative of a split within the 
black community. Thus, there was a 
tendency to see Malcolm X as a 
“political” leader and King as a “spir- 
itual” leader. Further, since the original 
context ‘of black theology in the 1960s 
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was a political one, it was assumed that 
black theology was not spiritual, or as 
Rosemary Ruether has remarked, “It 
lacked soul” The basic assumption 
underlying that position is wrong, as 
Cone is attempting to show. Both 
Malcolm and King were political and 
spiritual. Both men were products of 
the black church. The black church 
gave birth to two children, Martin and 
Malcolm; and they were siblings. 

A second reason that black spiritual- 
ity has not been widely recognized as 
a source for black theology is that 
spirituality has traditionally not been 
associated with the struggle of a people 
for liberation from sociopolitical bond- 
age. Spirituality has normally been 
ascetic. Black spirituality, however, 
was forged in the flame of concrete 
sociopolitical struggle. It has not been 
escapist, but it has been a refuge. It 
has always been involved in the articu- 
lation of black theology. 

As a former student of Professor 
Cone, and as one who is involved in 
the contemporary articulation of black 
theology, I look forward to his next 
work, the richness of which has been 
hinted at in this interview. 

James H. Evans, Jr. 
Crozier Theological Seminary 
Rochester, NY 


Your interview with James Cone was 
both illuminating and provocative. As 
the leading exponent of black theology 
in America, Cone again demonstrates 
a rare gift for combining complex 
theological-social analysis with a pro- 
found spiritual perspicacity. He is a 
theologian with “head and heart.” Un- 
like many of his theological contempo- 
raries, Cone both cognitizes, so to 
speak, a black theology of the “head” 
and sets it to meaningful praxis through 
some heartfelt involvement in the daily 
struggles of his people. 

Significant about this interview is 
not simply disclosure of the basic 
conceptual-pragmatic hermeneutic from 
which Cone casts and formulates his 
theology, but the ideological and praxi- 
ological affinities it holds with other 
liberation thought. Cone unquestion- 
ably sees cognates in black, Latin 
American, African, and I might add, 
Asian liberation paradigms, which in 
my Opinion underscores the need for 


recognizing and perhaps consoli¢ 
a global liberation perspective. 
While there are common den 
ators between those viewpoints) 
contains a distinctly different w 
assessing the problems of oppri 
and liberation that summarily ent 
the other. Black theology’s analy 
racism as a central motif of oppri 
can buttress the Latin Americar 
spective, which insufficiently add4 
that issue. Conversely, Latin Am« 
liberation theology’s stress on clé 
can be instructive for black thed 
which is virtually devoid of any sy4 
atic class analysis. Each par; 
uniquely delineates the many-hil 
and multifarious nature of varie‘ 
oppression. Thus it is importan 
Cone has promulgated the nee 
liberation theology to become 
universally dialogical, especiay 
wake of multinational corporate 
solidation and the emergence 
hegemonic world economy. 
Carlyle Fielding Stewa 
Garrett-Evan; 
Theological Sen 
Evanst« 
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Straw 


On my kitchen wall 

a cross woven of wheat, 
glossy stems twisted 

into a spiralled pattern 
going up and out, 

the bearded heads 
fanning out at the ends 
their grains free to hold 
or fall. 

And at the center 

where vertical meets horizontal 
nothing but pieces 

of weightless straw 
empty 

flammable 

but fastened 

into such a design 

that they become rays of light 
or love 

or words 

pointing to something 
of great possibility, 
something we can’t even 
imagine. 


—Jean Janzen 
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Do All Religions Lead to 
God? 


J. N. D. Anderson 


juestion, “Do all religions lead to 
” or “Is Christianity unique?” is 
1ormous one. In this discussion I 
10t attempt to give details of the 
l’s religions. Rather I will raise 
in fundamental questions that 
2m us all today. 

-almost impossible to know any 
ie world’s great religions other 
superficially unless you’ve lived 
yme years among those who prac- 


tice that religion, or at least know the 
background against which its major 
texts have been written. There are not 
very many scholars who can make that 
claim with any confidence about more 
than a few religions. Certainly I can’t. 
I taught Islamic law for some 30 years, 
and, in Islam, religion and law can’t 
really be separated from each other. 
I’ve visited the majority of the Muslim 
world and have many friends there. 
But in the other great world religions 
I would confess myself an amateur. 
I’ve read a certain amount, quite a lot 
about some of them, and even written 


a certain amount, but I do not know 
them firsthand nearly as well as I have 
attempted to know Islam. 

Why is comparative religion, or the 
study of different religions, such an 
absorbing subject today? Partly be- 
cause we nearly all move about much 
more than we used to. We go on 
vacations abroad and meet people who 
follow different religions. We also wel- 
come in our midst many immigrants 
from other countries who follow other 
religions. We want to get to know what 
they think and believe. In many cases, 
focusing on other religions gives a new 
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dimension to religious education in 
schools, so we find courses in compar- 
ative religions in universities, in tech- 
nological institutions, and in schools 
all over the place. Also, in the 60s and 
*70s many younger people became 
tired of the rat race and of the ma- 
terialistic attitude of their seniors. 
They turned with wistful eyes to the 
mysticism in the East. 

My life has largely been spent 
among students. Students will often 
ask, “If you happen to have been 
brought up in the western world, then 
you would express yourself in Chris- 
tian terms. But supposing instead you 
had been brought up in a Buddhist 
country, a Hindu country, or a Mus- 
lim country, and you were a religious 
person. Wouldn’t you then have ex- 
pressed yourself in those terms? 
Wouldn’t you be saying much the same 
sort of thing but in a different idiom, 
with different words? Don’t all reli- 
gions ultimately lead to the same thing? 
To the one God?” 

That’s the sort of question people 
ask, and it’s not by any means an easy 
question to answer. There are two 
possible extremes. One attitude, which 
many people used to take, was that 
anyone who followed a religion other 
than theirs was completely mistaken. 
In fact, Christians and people in other 
religions have been so intolerant of 
people of any faith other than their 
own that they haven’t taken the trou- 
ble to try to understand, to see how 
other people feel. That’s one extreme. 

The other extreme, which is com- 
mon in some circles today, is to take 
the sentimental attitude that anyone 
who is earnest and is a seeker of truth 
is somehow on the right road. Pro- 
vided you are sincere, you are all right. 
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People believe that for a number of 
reasons. Partly because at the back of 
many people’s minds is the idea that 
there is a universal religion of which 
all the world’s religions are just human 
manifestations. That is the basic tenet 
of syncretism. “Religion has not many 
voices, but only one.” That is one of 
the most misleading statements I’ve 
ever heard, because, although all re- 
ligions may sound as though they 
speak with one voice, the more you 
get to know about them, the more you 
realize how much divides as well as 
how much unites them. 

A number of similarities exist among 
the world’s religions, or among most of 
them, at any rate. To begin with, most 
of them believe in a God or gods, and 
in an unseen world. That is a very 
considerable connecting link in a 
world in which many people are con- 
tent with a philosophy of pure mater- 
ialism. But of course that isn’t true of 
all religions. It’s not true of Theravada, 
of the Buddhist religion. It’s not true 
of the Advaita Vedanta of the Hindu 
religion. And if one’s definition of 
religion is wide enough to include 
communism, then clearly it’s not true 
of communism. None of those reli- 
gions believes in a personal God. 

It is also true to say that the vast 
majority of the world’s religions have 
an ecclesiastical hierarchy of some 
sort, whether a priesthood or an or- 
dained ministry. The vast majority of 
the world’s religions have a fellowship 
of the faithful, which may be more or 
less absorbing. A great many of the 
world’s religions, though by no means 
all, have a code of ethical conduct, 
which tells people who follow that 
religion how to conduct their lives in 
the everyday world. There is a very 


intimate connection between th 
ity of life a man or woman lives} 
workaday world and the reality , 
contact that he or she may clain 
the unseen world. So there 

number of points that the majo; 
the world’s religions have in comr 

On a very large number of} 
questions, however, these religio 
sharply divided. Let me give 
examples. First, what is the nat 
the unseen world, or of life 
death? Is it a series of reincarnz 
as many of the religions believe‘ 
it a new life in a new sphere fi 
individual concerned? Or puttir 
same idea in different terms, . 
beyond, the unseen world, a qu 
of individuals being absorbed in 
infinite, or is it the individual su 
as an individual in a new sphere 

Another and even more imp 
question is the nature of this ul 
reality which we often call Gi 
which most of us habitually call 
Are there many different go: 
polytheists believe? Many difi 
gods inhabiting natural objects, . 
mists believe? Is there one go¢ 
has manifested himself in a num 
quite different forms, as heno) 
believe? Are there two gods, one 
and one evil, as dualists such as) 
astrians believe? One can thene 
the vicissitudes of life with refi 
to which god happens to be inc 
at any particular time. Is all natu 
of the deity, as pantheists belie 
there only one reality and is ever 
else just appearance or even ill 
as monists believe? Is there on 
who is a person-being? Or, ne 
sonal, as we are persons, but 
thing far more wonderful and co 
than that. Not less personal tha 
and I, but more personal. Yc‘ 
see that there is an enormous: 
of difference on absolutely vital 
tions. 

To give another example, how 
come into contact with this G 
it through asceticism or myst 
through discipline of the body 
velopment of some aspect of the 
Is it by a process of religious o 
ances? Is it by the quality of 
model conduct? Or is it by repei 
and faith—turning away from| 
self to God, turning away from 
bad self, from the things of whid 
is ashamed, one’s sins and failure 
also turning away from one’s goc 
that is the self that tries to 
itself, to try to earn salvation? 


al example of the differences 
the great religions of the 
the question, what should be 
In what does salvation con- 
in release from the illusion of 
pnal existence, as many of the 
igions of the East teach? Is it 
2ss, wholeness, new life, both 
hereafter? I could go on. And 
d find in the great religions of 
widely different answers. It 
thaps be believed that though 
s of these religions travel by 
roads they all get to the same 
at ultimately they all come to 
God. That is what we would 
lieve, because most of us are 
and broadminded, and we 
ely hate anything dogmatic or 


'can’t subscribe to that idea 
‘or two reasons. First, because 
be contrary to intellectual 
and second, because it would 
ary to spiritual reality. It sim- 
t true that all religions ulti- 
ad to the same place. It’s not 
because they give different 
to some of the questions I’ve 
ed. It’s because in many cases 
ve answers to some of the 
s that are diametrically con- 
to each other. Not merely 
answers that might be re- 
as complementary or supple- 
,.one giving half the answer, 
rt giving the other half, and so 
| giving answers that simply 
e reconciled by any process of 


it’s easier to understand these 
in the concrete than in the 
, let me give two examples. 
at the two religions I happen 
best, Christianity and Islam, 
ve an unusual amount in com- 
hey believe passionately in one 
bd. They both have codes of 
conduct, although the codes 
identical. They both believe in 
m and a hell. They both ema- 
‘om more or less the same part 
world, the Middle East. They 
good deal of history in com- 
+t when you examine them, you 
enormous difference between 


seople would deny that a basic 
ion of historic Christianity in 
ches in all parts of the world all 
le ages is that Jesus Christ was 
‘avery good man who attained 
rt of contact with God, but that 
much more than that. He was 


God made man. He was a man indeed, 
but with a real unity with the invisible 
God. If you compare the religion of 
Islam with Christianity you find that 
modern Muslims believe that Chris- 
tians worship three gods, God the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 
There is a complete difference be- 
tween the Christian belief that Jesus 
Christ was God, the Son of God, truly 
man but at the same time truly God, 
and the Muslim belief that he was a 
created being, a great prophet, indeed 
one of the four greatest prophets who 
ever lived, and like all great prophets 
(in their belief) without sin and with- 
out error. They believe that he was 
virgin-born, but at the same time they 
believe that he was a created being. 
Adam, they would say, was created by 
God without either a father or a 
mother. Christ was created with a 
mother but without a father; nonethe- 
less he was an entirely human being, 
not merely a true man, as Christians 
believe, but exclusively human. 

The other fundamental doctrine of 
historic Christianity, all down the ages, 
is that Jesus Christ died for our sal- 
vation. When you turn to the Koran 
you find the statement, “Now the Jews 
say we have killed Jesus, son of Mary, 
the apostle of God, but they did not 
kill him, neither did they crucify him, 
but a likeness was made of him.’ 
Muslims through the ages have be- 
lieved that when the Jewish leaders 
came upon Jesus intending to crucify 
him, God couldn’t allow that to hap- 
pen to his chosen messenger. So in 
order to deliver him, God caught Jesus 
up alive to heaven. He never died on 
the cross at all. (The Koran doesn’t say 
who the other person was whom they 
mistook for Christ, but most Muslims 


to whom I put this question have said 
that they believe it was Judas Iscariot, 
by which we might see a bit of poetic 
justice.) They believe that the wrong 
person was taken and crucified in 
Christ’s place by mistake. 

Christians believe that Jesus was 
one with the eternal God. Muslims say 
that he was a created being. Christians 
believe that he died for us and for our 
salvation. Muslims say that he didn’t 
die at all. The core of the Christian 
faith is that Jesus Christ was the divine 
Savior. Muslims necessarily contradict 
both aspects of that: he wasn’t divine 
in any sense, and he never died, so he 
cannot be a divine savior. 

The great religions of the world give 
very similar answers to a certain num- 
ber of basic questions, but when you 
get beyond those questions to the 
questions that are absolutely vital, you 
find that they give quite a few different 
answers. Even when you get two re- 
ligions that are as superficially similar 
as Christianity and Islam you find a 
fundamental contradiction at the heart 
of those religions. 

So how can one decide the all- 
important question in human life: 
what is the true road to God? How 
does one make up one’s mind? It 
would be exceedingly arrogant quietly 
to assume that one’s own religion was 
right and everyone else’s religion was 
wrong. Then how does one come to a 
conclusion? 

It might be done by what theolo- 
gians would call natural theology or 
general revelation. I have no intention 
of trying to do it, but they make a 
strong case for the existence and good- 
ness of one true God. But even if you 
can get as far as that, by theological or 
metaphysical argumentation, at some 
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point you get stuck using human logic. 
I don’t think you can use human logic 
to come to know the eternal God in a 
personal way. If we could come to 
know the personal God just by exer- 
cising some function of the human 
mind, then we would be God our- 
selves. It is ridiculous to think that we 
can understand the mysteries of the 
eternal being, the ultimate reality in 
the universe, by exercising our minds. 
How can we know? 

We can’t climb up the heavens to 
discover God, so our only hope is that 
God will somehow come down from 
heaven and reveal himself to us. How 
can God reveal himself to us? In the 
abstract, one might say he could reveal 
himself by words in the sky (as air- 
planes sometimes try to do). But it’s 
self-evident that that sort of revelation 
would not meet our spiritual need. I 
suppose God might reveal himself by 
the wonders of nature, by the things 
one can see through a telescope or 
microscope, and I believe he has done 
that. That’s Paul’s argument in the first 
chapter of the letter to the Romans. 
The invisible things of God are made 
evident by the things that are seen, his 
eternal power and his deity. So those 
who ignore or deny him are without 
excuse. But to get some general ac- 
knowledgment of his heart and God- 
head falls far short of a personal 
knowledge of God. 

How could God make himself 
known to us more intimately? He 
might do it by revealing himself to 
those who are more closely attuned to 
him than the rest of us, and then 
sending them as his messengers or 
prophets. I believe that God has done 
that through the Old Testament proph- 
ets. Other religions claim to have 
prophets, too, but the revelation of 
God through a prophet is not a first- 
hand revelation. It isn’t an adequate 
revelation of God. The only adequate 
revelation of God to us men and 
women would be if God could and 
would be revealed in human life. Then 
we could begin to understand, and 
love, and worship. I believe that ex- 
plains to some extent the strange phe- 
nomenon that in so many different 
religions there is the idea that God, 
somehow, at some time, revealed him- 
self in some sort of human form. Only 
one religion that I know of believes 
that God did genuinely reveal himself 
in a human life—not just by a sudden 
appearance in what appeared to be 
human form; not as an avatar, as 
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Even when you get two 
religions that are as super- 
ficially similar as Christian- 
ity and Islam, you find a 
fundamental contradiction 
at the heart of those 
religions. 


Ik 


Hindus would put it; not in a mythical 
savior-god, as some of the mystery 
religions believe; but in a historical 
human life. 

The main facts of that life are that a 
baby was born nearly 2,000 years ago. 
A boy grew up in a village home. A 
young man practiced as a village car- 
penter, and at about the age of 30 
became an itinerant preacher, as many 
others have before and since. He went 
about with a little band of disciples, 
teaching people. But here is a remark- 
able fact, that all those first disciples 
were Jews, who were absolutely con- 
vinced of the pure mathematical mono- 
theism of one God, without anything 
to add to that. So these disciples who 
were following him about no doubt 
regarded him as a great teacher, as one 
of the prophets, even as the promised 
messiah, but also as a man. 

They lived with him some three 
years. They heard him teaching such 
teachings as the world has never heard 
before or since. Of course you can find 
parallels to this point or that point, but 
if you take it in its scope and authority, 
his teaching was unique. 

They saw his works of love and 
mercy, not mere portents or marvels, 
but when he came face to face with 
human sorrow and pain and sin, a 
power showed itself through him that 
made people conscious that somehow 
God was with them. They watched his 
character, and he was someone of 


whom those who knew him b 
“He did no sin.’ His worst ; 
when challenged, could not ac 
of sin. Have you ever met any 
that? I haven’t. How could th 
him as mere man? It was no) 
his teaching nor merely his \ 
love and mercy (for God co: 
other people power to work 
like that, as he did to som 
prophets and some of the ap 
was the quality of his characte 


casion Jesus said that wherel 
walk in darkness, if they woul 
him they would have the ligh 
He didn’t merely point then 
light, he said, “If you follow 
will walk in the light?” He mai 
claims like that. He claimed | 
forgive sin, and all the Jews k; 
that was a divine prerogat 
claimed to be lord of the Sabb 
we know what the Sabbath dal 
to the Jews. He made many stz 
about himself that caused th 
people, if they didn’t beliey 
claims, to feel that he was bl 
ing—so that sometimes he 
danger of being stoned. 

But his disciples hoped and 
that Jesus was the one who we 
day deliver Israel. And then, , 
Many of them saw him die ; 
death on a cross, and they had 
else to look for, nothing else 
for. 

Then on the third day, so 
women went to the tomb and: 
empty, a fact which no non-( 
theory has ever yet succeede 
plaining. More than that, over 
of 40 days, Jesus revealed hiti 
a number of occasions, some} 
one person, sometimes to 
three, sometimes to several, 
occasion to over 500 at once. 
they really knew. 

I believe they knew three 
First, they knew that God ha: 
his people. He didn’t stay ui 
bright blue sky (to use child! 
guage) looking down on the > 
sorrow and pain and sin, but 
and actually lived here as a 
being. He knew what humani 
tions were like, what human 
like, what human problems | 
what death is like. Second, th 
to know that his death on 
which had seemed to them 
appalling failure, was really) 
God’s eternal purpose: to d/ 


e basic problems of life. What 
do about human sin, since sin 
s God and humankind? (We 
w that in our own personal 
ce. If we know anything at all, 
yw that sin separates us from 
hey came to realize that Jesus’ 
in the cross was not because he 
nner, but because he was acting 
If of the invisible God. He took 
ce, bore our sins, so that we 
njoy fellowship with God, so 
2 curtain, the shadow between 
God, might be taken away and 
Id have intimacy with God. 
hey knew that this person who 
d and died had risen again. He 
e. He was a living savior. 

then is the attitude that Chris- 
n take toward other religions? 
e of the basic questions. Some 
ns would say that other reli- 
re a preparation for the gospel. 
ow what people need, but only 
can really meet that need. They 
oward God, but only Christ can 
iem beyond that point and lead 
o God. These people take as 
xt that Jesus is the light who 
S$ every person. 

2r people take exactly the oppo- 
int of view. They say that non- 
an religions are substitutes for 
spel. Whereas in Britain or in 
a, people turn from God be- 
they are interested in money- 
“or in their profession or in 
cience or whatever may absorb 
in many parts of the world some 
eligion keeps them back from 
ly savior who can save and 
So the good in other religions 
ained by saying that even Satan 
n occasion show himself as an 
f light. 

le people would say that the 
religions are sincere attempts by 
1 beings to solve the insolvable, 
nt beyond to the ultimate in a 
aat no human could adequately 
it which they try to do. 

duldn’t subscribe to any one of 
‘three beliefs by themselves. I 
e that other religions and indeed 
ianity taken as an institutional 
m, apart from Christ himself, are 
patchwork quilt. There is good 
m—everything that is true and 
ful ultimately comes from God— 
‘re is in them a certain amount 
velation of God. Some more, 
less. But there’s also falsehood 
e other religions, as well as 
titutional Christianity. Anything 


We can’t make ourselves 
one with a holy God. It is 
beyond our power. 


He 


false does not come from God, so you 
could say that there are satanic or false 
elements in religions and also a great 
deal of man’s genuine reaching out to 
God, but not quite getting there. 

Only when one turns to Jesus Christ 
himself does one find the real answer. 
If you reduce the subject of compara- 
tive religion to its simplest terms, you 
could say that on the one side there are 
all the other great religions of the 
world and, with them, a great deal that 
goes by the name of Christianity. On 
the other side you have the authentic 
message of Christ and the gospel and 
the Bible. The ultimate difference is 
that other religions teach people that 
what they must do is somehow climb 
up to heaven to discover God. Some- 
how they must get rid of their sin and 
make themselves one with the eternal 
God. 

When you turn to the message of 
Christ, you get the pedagogical answer 
that this can’t be done. We can’t dis- 
cover God. We can’t get rid of sin. 
We can’t live without sinning, however 
sincerely we resolve to do so, let alone 
get rid of the sins of our past. We can’t 
make ourselves one with a holy God. 
It is beyond our power. It’s precisely at 
that point that we find the uniqueness 
of Jesus Christ, which put in childlike 
terms is this: God didn’t stay right out 
there beyond us somewhere. He came 
down to be one of us, to meet us in 
our need. In the person of Christ, he 
died to take our sins away. He is alive 


today, and, through the Holy Spirit, is 
prepared to come into our hearts and 
change us from the inside. Then, in- 
stead of wanting to sin, we want not 
to sin. We don’t always succeed, but 
we want to go God’s way. 

The greatest mind I’ve ever met was 
a man named Stephen Neill. He wrote 
a book called Christian Faith and 
Other Faiths and he makes this remark. 
Christian faith inevitably claims it is 
the only final form of faith and that it 
inescapably “casts a shadow of false- 
hood or at least a shadow of imperfect 
truth on every other system.” Then he 
said: “This Christian claim is naturally 
offensive to the adherents of every 
other religion. It’s almost equally of- 
fensive to modern people brought up 
as we are in an atmosphere of rela- 
tivism in which tolerance is regarded 
as almost the highest virtue. But we 
must not suppose that this claim to 
universal validity is something that can 
be quietly removed from the gospel 
without changing it into something 
entirely different from what it is. The 
mission of Jesus was limited very 
largely to the Jews, yet his life, meth- 
ods, and message do not make sense 
unless he was in fact the final and 
decisive word of God to men.” And 
especially worth remembering is this: 
“For the human sickness there is one 
specific remedy, and this is it, there is 
no other.” 

I’ve lived a good many years in 
non-Christian countries, and I can say 
that I have great respect for many 
aspects of other religions. I have great 
respect for those who follow some 
other religions for their identity and 
courage, for the way they comport 
themselves. But I would nonetheless 
say that, the older I get, the more 
convinced I become that there is one 
way to God. Jesus Christ said, “No one 
comes to the Father, but by me” (John 
14:6). The apostle Peter said, “There 
is salvation in no one else, for there is 
no other name under heaven given 
among men by which we must be 
saved” (Acts 4:12). 


J. N. D. Anderson is emeritus professor 
of oriental law and a director of the 
Institute of Advanced Legal Studies, 
University of London. He is author 
of Christianity and the Witness of 
History, Christianity and Comparative 
Religion, and many other books and 
articles. This article was originally pre- 
sented as a public lecture for New 
College Berkeley. 


QO" last day in Russia was a Sunday, a morning quiet 
as the vast frozen tundra. Church bells hung idle. 
It was a travel day for us, toward the Polish border, but 
a wrong turn had put us on an unmarked gravel road 
off our recommended tour. 

As we drove into a country village, a thin peasant 
woman hurried down the dusty central street. She cast 
a quick glance toward an open church door, then paused 
to cross herself before rushing on. My husband was 
willing to park so that I could go into the church. 

Weather-cracked wooden steps led to the entry hall. 
A frayed red carpet directed the way to the sanctuary. 
To the right of the sanctuary entrance hung a large 
wooden crucifix, splintered with age, its faded paint 
peeling. I saw a person ahead of me reverently rub the 
pierced feet of the Christ figure. The wood was rough, 
the toes broken off or rubbed away. 

Inside, I sat in an empty pew. There was no usher to 
hand me an order of worship. Where was the priest? 
The prayerbook? Was a service about to begin? The 
silent organ pipes, empty altar, and lifeless icons gave 
no answer. In a rear pew a robed priest sat staring at 
the floor. 

I opened my New Testament to one of the Psalms in 
back, letting David’s words calm the silence. A tap on 
my shoulder made me shudder. Was I being appre- 
hended for some reason? I turned, to be greeted by a 
toothless smile. A woman was speaking Russian. The 
inflection of her voice told me she was asking an 
innocent question. 

“California? I replied, smiling back. 

“Ca-li-for-ni-a”” She caressed each syllable, delight- 
ed. An excited chain of sounds followed. Because of 
our different languages and the surroundings, I didn’t 
try to answer. Instead I offered her my New Testament. 
After some urging, she accepted it and we resumed our 
private worship. 

The wooden floor creaked as worshipers gathered, 
worshipers left. I heard the soft thud of prayer benches 
dropping into place. As I too knelt, a spirit of kinship 
with these believers filled me, a homesick Presbyterian. 
Their ritual of rubbing Jesus’ worn feet seemed to 
testify to their faith and hope. The crucifix was their 
tangible assurance of God’s omnipotence that no law 
against religion could silence. It was a visible reminder 
that God had sent his Son to be the sacrifice for human 
sin. 


I finished my prayer and left, but lingered at t| 
crucifix. The broken feet warmed my fingers. I remei 
bered the bread of communion, broken. I felt t| 
sacrament. | 

—Dorortny Gaaij 
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God has never left himself 
without witnesses. God 
can be partially revealed 
in a number of different 
ways. 


J.N.D. Anderson 
Interview 


After hearing J. N. D. Anderson’s pre- 
sentation on “Do AIll Religions Lead 
io God?” (p. 3), several of us got 
together with him to ask further ques- 
tions of this Islamic scholar and au- 
thor of Christianity and Comparative 
Religion. 


Jerry Yamamoto: Dr. Anderson, if we 
say that the efficacy of Christ’s work is 
not bounded by time or geographic 
location, is it not possible for God to 
work through another religion in 
bringing about an awareness of the 
Creator? Let me give an example. 
Christianity did not migrate to Japan, 
nor was there a priest there until the 
16th century. So thousands, if not mil- 
lions, of people who lived in Japan 
before that, never knew Jesus Christ as 
he is portrayed in the gospel. Many 
people, however, were taught a need 
through Buddhism, after Honen brought 
to that country a type of faith in a 


personal God that has many similar- 
ities to the Christian creator we believe 
in. What I am wondering is, is it not 
possible for God to work in certain 
schools of Hinduism or Buddhism, 
etc., to bring about this type of aware- 
ness, so that they can have a kind of 
faith? 


Anderson: I have no doubt whatever 
that in a number of different religions 
there is a partial revelation of God. I 
gladly accept that. As we read in the 
New Testament, God has never left 
himself without witnesses. God can be 
partially revealed in a number of dif- 
ferent ways. But no one can be justi- 
fied by the works of the law. In other 
words, a person can’t earn salvation by 
being a good Buddhist or a good Mus- 
lim or a good Jew or a good member 
of the Church of England or a good 
Presbyterian or a good Roman Cath- 
olic or a good anything you jolly well 
like. We have to have divine forgive- 
ness, which comes from Jesus Christ 
alone. 
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Now I am prepared to believe that 
in individual people, in different relig- 
ions, through their religion or not, the 
Holy Spirit has brought about a sense 
of the need for forgiveness, and they 


It’s only in Jesus Christ 
that you get the full reve- 
lation of the love of God. 


may have thrown themselves on the 
mercy of God. If they've done that, I 
would expect to meet them in glory 
one day. I’m not the judge as to what 
happens in an individual person. All I 
would say is that I do not believe that 
there is a full-blown saving structure in 
any other religion. I believe there’s a 
partial revelation of God and, through 
the Holy Spirit, a person may feel a 
certain sense of need. He or she may 
then throw themselves on the mercy of 
God and may still call themselves a 
Buddhist or a Hindu or what you will. 


And I wouldn’t deny that that 
is saved. I would believe that h 


I've heard of Muslims wh 
come to know Jesus Christ ; 
reading the Koran, but there < 
few of them. I would not del 
some people, many Muslims, 
knowing Jesus Christ, may haw 
real conviction of sin. They m) 
really thrown themselves on thé 
of God, and they may have fou 
mercy, not in Islam, but in eter 
in Jesus Christ. But they may n 
known about Jesus Christ ar 
might have interpreted this 
perception in other terms. 


David Fetcho: A great deal 
evangelical effort to discuss cc 
tive religions tends to center 
doctrinal discrepancy, whereas s}; 
the emphasis be on the idea 
supremacy of the free gift of gr: 
comes only through Christ? 


Anderson: | think you have t! 
distinction in your mind betwee 
ing religions from an academi 
of view, studying them from t 
ious technical points of view, 
salvific, saving point of view. O° 
ly there are people who want t 
different religions academically 
can understand the different dé 
of the different religions. 

I was a missionary to Musli’ 
can speak only in terms of Isla 
more one understands of the d¢ 
of Islam, the better one can 
stand the way a Muslim thinks ; 
easier it is to communicate to: 
her. But there has got to be th 
tical thing of longing to bring 
to a knowledge of God in Jesu: 
our Lord and doing that in 
dogmatic way, doing that in an! 
standing way, in a way that mee) 
at their point of view. 

When I was a young man, wh! 
a very long time ago, there was: 
movement that, to put it in e 
form, said that no one had the 
hear the gospel two or three tim: 
that everybody should have a: 
to hear it once. So you get a 
of missionaries getting in a jeep 
where and speeding off to a villd 
preaching and then saying “The: 
ple have heard the gospel.” Ar 
quite likely haven’t understood 
because the missionary has exy 
it in a way they couldn’t unde! 


ably wasn’t good at their lan- 
yhow. It was an entirely new 
them, and the missionary was 
r too dogmatic. 

bvious that people don’t hear 
t. They usually hear in the 
sense by seeing it lived out in 
mn life as well as proclaimed 
man lips. If you are going to 
spread evangelism it’s far more 
to go around and show some 
people and leave them with 
vhristian literature, written in 
uage they know, and, as far as 
p, in thought forms they under- 
o they can read it and meditate 


We’ve been talking about peo- 
ther religious traditions who 
ever heard the gospel and the 
ion of salvation to them. To 
this into a somewhat more 
atic area, in the U.S. and in 
we have seen the rise of new 
s movements over the past 15 
nd they have grown tremen- 
A number of these people may 
own up with Christian symbol- 
ounding them, but they may 
ave heard the gospel. They 
ve heard only a severely accul- 
or truncated form of the gos- 
they’ve taken solace in the 
The church’s response in the 
has often been to generate a 

of single-issue cult research 
jations whose purpose may range 
unding a voice of alarm to the 
, all the way to cult evangelism, 
ogramming attempts to (so to 
rescue people from the cults by 
orce. How would you apply the 
‘oad principles we’ve been deal- 
th to this specific area? 


on: I agree that many of these 
have never really known what 
janity means. They’ve grown up 
-called Christian civilization that 
y lacking and many of them have 
d against it. You go to school and 
ou go to the university and then 
very good job, and somewhere 
the way you get married and 
hildren. That doesn’t satisfy the 
) heart. People react by reaching 
yme sort of instant salvation 
sh some mystical experience, 
er generated from the mysticism 
East or some other way. The 
they join may give the individual 
e of belonging, of being a mem- 
f being one of a family of broth- 


ers and sisters. It’s a prop that gives 
them something today, but it’s a false 
prop in terms of eternity. 

What should be the response of the 
churches? Well, first of all, to show 
them love and understanding and to 
try to communicate the gospel. I don’t 
think it’s wrong to try sometimes to 
deprogram the person, if they’ve been 
programmed. I think if you know that 
somebody has been caught away from 
their family circle and told they mustn’t 
go near their father or mother or fam- 
ilies, they may need to be depro- 
grammed. I wouldn’t approve of doing 
it by force, but by love, perhaps by 
being brought into a Christian com- 
munity. I’m not an authority on this 
subject. 


Yamamoto: To what extent do you 
think that the new religious move- 
ments emerging in our society or those 
that have come from the East genu- 
inely or accurately reflect the religious 
traditions of other areas of the world, 
such as Buddhism, Hinduism, or 
Islam? 


Anderson: My short answer is that 
it’s impossible to answer that question 
for two reasons. First, I don’t know 
enough. Second, to talk about these 
cults reflecting Hinduism or Buddhism 
or Islam is virtually a meaningless 
question because Buddhism takes about 
60 different forms, and, quite apart 
from the different sects, it’s under- 
stood by different individuals in dif- 
ferent villages in different ways. So is 
Islam, not in the same sense as Bud- 
dhism, but it is. Hinduism varies enor- 
mously between people who are frank 
polytheists to people who are highly 


intellectual philosophers and don’t 
really believe in a personal God at all. 
How is one to say that people walking 
on the streets of Berkeley, who say 
they are Hindus, are a true reflection 
of Hinduism? They probably are not, 
but they may be a fairly true reflection 
of the Hinduism in one particular vil- 
lage or under one particular guru. 
These questions are enormously wide. 


David Gill: Do you think it’s important 
in the study of comparative religion to 
deal with Marxism or variations of 
Marxism, Maoism and so on, as being 
important religious phenomena both 
because of their formal or structural 
aspects, saints, hymns, etc., as well as 
their functional aspects? They provide 
meaning, and they have a kind of 
soteriology and eschatology built into 
them. Should something like civil re- 
ligion in America, or any other sort of 
political religion, be considered as im- 
portant on today’s religious scene as 
the traditional ones, which are easier 
to grasp because they maintain certain 
trappings? 


Anderson: I have a section in my new 
book I called “Political Religions.” 
Some religions concentrate almost en- 
tirely on this life. Some concentrate 
almost entirely on a future life. And 
some, of which true Christianity is 
one, concentrate both on life and on 
the hereafter. 


Gill: Is the demise of Christendom 
such a bad thing? We have all these 
other religions rising to prominence 
—and I would argue that Marxism and 
civil religion are dominant forms of the 
human expression of religiosity and 
worship today, and that any sort of 
missionary outlook on the part of Chris- 
tians that doesn’t take that into con- 
sideration is very short-sighted. Chris- 
tendom, certainly in America, is in a 
state of decline. But is it such a bad 
thing? Isn’t Christendom in a religious 
sense a kind of betrayal of the gospel 
in certain crucial respects? With the 
demise of cultural Christianity and in- 
stitutional Christianity, isn’t there an 
opportunity for the real thing, for a 
more vital kind of Christianity to 
emerge? 


Anderson: Like so many questions of 
this world there’s a double answer, 
from both points of view. Where it’s 
not usual to go to church for cultural 
reasons there may be a greater chance 
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for the true message of Christianity to 
burst in on the world. Not as some- 
thing that we’ve always known in a 
vague sort of way, but as the good news 
it is in the apostolic proclamation. 
Something that makes people prick up 
their ears, something revolutionary, not 
the same old thing we heard in our 
childhood. 

On the other hand it’s also true that 
if you try to preach the Christian gos- 
pel there can be a great advantage in 
the fact that some of the people have 
some idea of the terms you're using, 
and if you refer to things in the Bible 
they have some vague idea at least of 
what it’s all about. So the fact that 
people have some idea of who Jesus 
Christ was and some idea of the place 
that Christianity has played in world 
history may give people who bring the 
message with new power a foundation 
on which they can build. 


Sharon Gallagher: To what extent do 
you think we Anglo-Saxons have inter- 
preted the face of the Judeo-Christian 
God and paganized it in some way so 
that actually what we are holding onto 
is also a misrepresentation? 


Anderson: That is certainly true. A 
good deal of Greek philosophy has 
come into the Christian faith, as taught 
in Europe and then spread around the 
world, which is not the Bible. After all, 
the Bible didn’t come from America or 
Europe, it came from the Near Middle 
East. What we want is the true mes- 
sage of the Bible, not a Greek phi- 
losophy. 

Neo-platonism, which was the phi- 
losophy of the Greeks, had an enor- 
mous effect on Christian thinkers, on 
Jewish thought, and on Islamic thought. 
And in all of them you get the sub- 
stitution, to some extent and to dif- 
ferent degrees, of the living God of the 
Bible into a philosophical abstraction 
that denies that God is capable of 
suffering. God is so transcendent, so 
different from his creatures, that al- 
though he created the world, he can’t 
be affected by human response. Now 
that’s not the God of the Bible. That’s 
a Greek abstraction. 

We need to get back to the God of 
the Bible, who does suffer. What 
breaks down, what makes us humble 
and repentant and moves our hearts is 
not the omnipotence of God, it’s the 
weakness of God. It’s the love of God 
as shown in Jesus Christ. That’s what 
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David Gill 


makes us Christians. It’s what God did 
in his love in Jesus. 

A leading Muslim who became a 
Christian a little while ago was con- 
verted especially for that reason: realiz- 
ing the love of God in Jesus. In human 
nature, the greatest is not power, 
it’s love. Humans can have a caring 
heart although their suffering is great. 
And that must be true of God too. It’s 
only in Jesus Christ that you get the 
full revelation of the love of God. 


Gill: Isn’t there a kind of gnosticism in 
evangelical and fundamentalist circles 
both in relation to Jesus Christ and in 
relation to Scripture, a sort of hesi- 
tation to acknowledge the humanity of 
both Scripture and Jesus Christ? How 
does that fit in with what you were just 
saying? 


Anderson: There is an essential unity 
between God the Father and Jesus. 
Without that unity, Paul couldn’t have 
said that God commends his love to- 
ward us in that while we were still 
sinners Christ died for us. It wouldn’t 
have been God commending his love, 
it would have been Jesus commending 
his love. So you’ve got to have the fact 
that fundamentally Jesus was God. Yet 
in the Incarnation God genuinely be- 
came man. He didn’t just take a hu- 
man body, but he took a human mind. 
I believe he learned as we learn. He 
went to a Jewish synagogue school. He 
asked questions, not just for effect, but 
because he wanted to know the an- 
swers. In Jesus’ case he grew up know- 
ing his heavenly Father in a unique 


way. Even at the age of 12 h 
his parents, “Are you surpris 
should be in my Father’s hou 
a natural place for me to be 
was taught directly by God t 
he needed to know. 

Was Jesus omniscient? ( 
not. When he taught, could 
with absolute authority? Yes: 
about 12 times in John’s Gosp 
of my own self do nothing. T 
ing I give you is not mine, it 
the Father who sent me. I tell 
the things that I am command4 
Father to know.” Did he knq 
nometry? Certainly not. Thi 
didn’t see fit to teach him tri 
try. Why should he? But 1] 
spoke about the vital things, ¢| 
and death and God, he spoke 
from the Father’s heart. H4 
unique relationship with his 4 
Father, a relationship that hu} 
ways Ought to have had. WA 
ought to have been depen 
God, and obedient to God, 
were not. Jesus was, and he v{ 
than that. Still, he was tem: 
course we’ve all been taught 
half the Christians don’t really! 
Jesus as sharing all our temy 
The epistle to the Hebrews : 
he was tempted in all points, a 
yet was without sin. 


Yamamoto: I’ve done a grea 
research in Buddhism because 
my close relatives are Buddhis 
respect for that religion, bu 
found that the crucial differ) 
tween Christianity and Bud 
what you said before. The hee 
matter is that Christ embraces 
ing for the sake of other peoy 
the Buddha taught the way of 
by disattachment. To me thi: 
profound. It edifies my own fay 
power of Jesus’ work on the ¢ 
At the same time, howeve‘ 
for whatever it’s worth, tha 
tians, at least in the West, haz 
on this account. They have 
nessed to the suffering of Jes 
to the extent that they do n 
with others who are suffering# 
of racism or oppression. Ev: 
suffers because we do not sees 
tic reflections of Christians po 
Christ’s suffering. Those of us# 
evangelizing among other peo; 
other religions need to have ° 
derstanding of Christ who 
fered. And not only to un} 


but also to experience that suf- 
» along with those who are suf- 
z. Then our witness to Jesus 
t can truly be seen by other peo- 
d other faiths. 


I believe that in many of our 
rican churches, which are not 
acramental traditions, where the 
s Supper is not the focal point of 
ip, it is much easier for the proc- 
jon to the church to avoid dealing 
uffering. The focal point is on the 
. It’s much easier to respond to 
the ears want to hear, and what 
want to hear in this culture is how 
Ifill yourself—Jesus Christ makes 
ll, self-realized, fulfilled, etc. So 
ery important to have the com- 
ion table and to keep breaking the 
and drinking the wine, because 
knew that is what we would want 
oid thinking about. We would 
sr think of resurrection and vic- 
and not of suffering. I think 
>’s a liturgical dimension to the 
lem you are mentioning. 


erson: Yes, it’s not only that the 
and evangelism in general have 
comings, but you and I fail. We 
sve it in our heads, but we don’t 
ess it adequately in our lives. 


ho: If you want to talk about true 
ion and false religion, the most 
religion would be a religion that 
uniformly denies the suffering of 
|, the capability of God for com- 
ion. It occurs to me that the po- 
] system that has all the trappings 
eligion, and that thus qualifies for 
itle of false religion, is monopoly 
alism. It has concern only for 
press and strength, and it’s the most 
igelistic religion on the face of the 
h. It’s also armed to the teeth to 
nd its evangelistic prerogative on 
bal scale. When I say monopoly 
talism, I don’t mean capitalism as 
dimentary philosophy, just as when 
speaks of Marxism one doesn’t 
essarily mean the Soviet Union. I 
in what capitalism has become in 
hands of an exponentially increas- 
global greed. I have to interject 
that would qualify as an eminently 
e religion. 


derson: Quite true. But would 
say that monopolistic capitalism 
‘eally worse than monopolistic 
rxism? 


David Fetcho 


Fetcho: No, I wouldn’t say it’s worse, 
but I think it does seem to be making 
more subtle encroachments around 
the globe. 


Anderson: It may, but it has very much 
less injustice and cruelty. I’m not a 
monopolistic capitalist, but if I had to 
choose between living in a monopolis- 
tic capitalist society or the Soviet Un- 
ion, I would choose the U.S. In the 
U.S., you can at least stand up and say 
that something is wrong, and express 
your belief, without being whipped 
into prison or into a psychiatric hos- 
pital. If you lived in Russia, or if you 
lived in Iran today, and you expressed 
your opinion as you and I would like to 
express it in the street here, we'd have 
a very bad fate. So by all means, let us 
agree that monopolistic capitalism is 
wrong, but do not let us single it out 
as the worst thing in the world. There 
is a degree of liberty of speech, which 
I think is enormously important. I 
would loathe to live under a regime 
where I couldn’t speak my heart, or 
where to speak my heart would be to 
court the secret police, torture, impris- 
onment, or execution. 


Gallagher: You talked earlier about 
the westernization of some eastern re- 
ligions. I don’t think anyone would 
consider deprogramming someone who 
is a Buddhist, but you might consider 
deprogramming someone who was in- 
volved in Jonestown or something like 
that. Do you have a handle on the 
difference between cults and world 
religions? 


Anderson: No, I’ve tried to make clear 
throughout this talk that I don’t make 
any claim to knowledge of everything, 
and I’m no expert on the cults. I would 
say that perhaps one of the charac- 
teristics of the cults is that they ape 
something else. Many of the cults will 
profess to be based on the Bible, but 
they give teaching that is certainly not 
Biblical teaching. Therefore there is a 
degree of falsity or deception about 
them that differs from someone brought 
up as a Buddhist or a different tradi- 
tion. I would make that distinction. 


Fetcho: It occurs to me that all the 
world religions started out as a cult. By 
that I mean they started out as very 
small groups of people with a specific 
teaching that in many cases was un- 
popular. Buddhism for example, was 
an offshoot of Hinduism. When Islam 
started, it amalgamated certain aspects 
of Judaism and a little from the Chris- 
tian tradition. 


Anderson: Of course, in that sense all 
religions started as little bodies origi- 
nally. But I think there is fairly strong 
evidence that in most of the cults the 
person who started them either made 
money or got power out of it. In other 
words, there is a degree of exploita- 
tion. I don’t think there was any ex- 
ploitation in the origin of Buddhism. I 
think the Buddha himself was sincere. 
He was mistaken in some ways, but he 
certainly didn’t make anything out of 
it. I don’t think Muslims make much 
out of it. And certainly Jesus didn’t 
make much out of it. One character- 
istic of a cult is that there is usually one 
or more persons who are making mon- 
ey out of it or getting power out of 
it or enjoying manipulating people 
through it. I don’t think that’s true of 
the Buddhist religion, I don’t think it 
was true of Moses, and I certainly 
don’t think it was true of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


Jerry Yamamoto is editor-in-chief of 
the Spiritual Counterfeits Project. 


David Fetcho was a founder of the 
Spiritual Counterfeits Project and is 
currently working with New Perform- 
ance Consort. 


David Gill is associate professor oy 
Christian ethics and dean at New 
College Berkeley. 


Sharon Gallagher is editor of Radix. 
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article is taken from an auto- 
aphy called Seeds of Change. It 
s when Kerry Livgren, a success- 
usician in the rock group Kansas, 
ome heavily under the influence 
pult reading, especially The Uran- 
ok. The Urantia Book describes 
as a revelation from superhuman 
s designed to assist people in “the 
ong process from animal to angel 
from angel to spirit and from 
to God.” Touring with a group 
d Le Roux, Livgren becomes ac- 
ited with Jeff Pollard, that group’s 
singer and a Christian. 


ry Livgren and Ken Boa 


jomeone even hinted that I might 
ne a Christian in 1979, it would 
‘been a real joke. I would have 
“There’s no way. I’ve found some- 
much better. The real revelation 
t Christ is in The Urantia Book.” 
possibility that this could be a 
‘presentation of Christ, leading 
way from him, was something I 
In’t even imagine. 

t as I sat there and compared 
ines with Jeff Pollard, I began to 
insettled. We were engaged in a 
Ogical debate, Jeff using his Bible 
my Urantia Book and Concordex. 
-w increasingly obvious to me that 
Jrantia Book didn’t just supersede 


The Door 


Opens at 
Last: 


the Bible as an extended revelation. 
Instead, it was almost 180 degrees away 
from the Bible on every major Chris- 
tian doctrine. It either redefined the 
teachings of the Bible or denied them 
altogether. 

The first question Jeff asked me 
proved to be the most basic of all: 
“What does The Urantia Book teach 
about Jesus Christ?” Jeff used a number 
of messianic prophecies to show that 
the person who identified himself as 
God in the Old Testament manifested 
himself as God in human form as Jesus 
Christ in the New Testament. He was 
not an angel or a created being or 
merely a great teacher. 

Jeff used a lot of material to build 
his argument for the historical reliability 
of the Bible. At first I was bewildered. 
I had no conception of why some of 
these things were so important to begin 
with. Jeff carefully explained to me the 
significance of the Biblical teaching 
about the person and work of Jesus 
Christ. 

He asked, “What does The Urantia 
Book teach about the blood of Christ?” 
I told him that it was not necessary for 
Jesus to die that way. The crucifixion 
was an unfortunate circumstance that 
had no redemptive significance what- 
ever. Jeff responded that without the 
shedding of blood, there is no remission 
of sin, no forgiveness for sin, and he 
read a number of Biblical verses that 
supported his position. As we went 
back and forth, I marked my Urantia 
Book and wrote down all the references 


Kerry Livgrens Story 


for further study. We talked a lot about 
the issue of sin. My understanding 
from Urantia was that sin is a form of 
ignorance, something we don’t need to 
have forgiven. Jeff refuted this con- 
cept from the Bible and from human 
experience. 

As we talked, I began to notice an 
interesting phenomenon occurring in 
myself. I was proud of what I believed. 
I thought I had really found it. My goal 
was to set this Christian straight. But 
at the same time, I was pulled in a very 
different direction. Something inside 
me actually wanted him to be right. 
His words struck a responsive chord in 
me. This went directly against my mind, 
which kept saying, “I’m right; I can’t 
possibly be proven wrong.” Jeff was 
essentially telling me I had been 
deceived. 

No one wants to admit having been 
taken for a ride. The internal turmoil 
taking place inside me was bewilder- 
ing, and as the day wore on I grew 
more and more upset. I tried not to 
manifest this outwardly in my behavior, 
but by the end of the day I was quite 
alarmed. 

Jeff and I continued to pursue this 
the next day. He gave me a clear 
description of the Christian gospel, 
and for the first time I understood what 
it meant. Several things began to sink 
in at once: what actually happened on 
the cross, 2,000 years ago, who it was 
who died there, and why. The more I 
learned, the more I wanted to know 
who was behind The Urantia Book and 
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why this book so actively sought to 
steer people away from the Biblical 
message about Jesus. As I read passages 
from it, it became clear how vehement- 
ly they were opposed to Christianity. 
Almost between the lines I could sense 
a hatred for the cross of Christ. 

Urantia teachings are similar to those 
of early gnosticism. It speaks of Jesus 
in glowing terms but denies his divinity, 
reducing him to one of many created 
sons of God, not God the Son. As a 
created being, his authority is limited 
and extends only to the local universe 
of Nebadon. 

Urantia teachings also deny the vir- 
gin birth and assert that the purpose of 
Jesus’ incarnation was not to save 
fallen man but rather to seal Jesus’ 
sovereignty in Nebadon. By doing so, 
Jesus enriched his own position and 
progressed in his spiritual evolution. 
According to The Urantia Book, of 
course, Jesus revealed a higher stage of 
religion to humankind; but his motive 
was not to save others, not to shed 
blood, but to further his own gain. 

This book rejects the concept of the 
sacrificial atonement and says that it is 
an outgrowth of humankind’s primitive 
fears: 

“Jesus is not about to die as a sacri- 
fice for sin. He is not going to atone 
for the inborn moral guilt of the human 
race. Mankind has no such racial guilt 
before God. 

“The salvation of God for the mor- 
tals of Urantia would have been just 
as effective and unerringly certain if 
Jesus had not been put to death by the 
cruel hands of ignorant mortals” ! 

The Urantia Book, in fact, claims 
that the early Christian church made 
two great mistakes: 

“1. The effort to connect the gospel 
teaching directly onto the Jewish theol- 
ogy, as illustrated by the Christian doc- 
trines of the atonement—the teaching 
that Jesus was the sacrificed Son who 
would satisfy the Father’s own stern 
justice and appease the divine wrath. 

“2. The second great blunder of the 
Master’s early followers, and one which 
all subsequent generations have per- 
sisted in perpetuating, was to organize 
the Christian teaching so completely 
about the person of Jesus.”2 

Thus this book minimizes the two 
most crucial teachings of the New Tes- 
tament: the person and work of Christ. 
The whole Biblical doctrine of salva- 
tion hinges on these issues. The apostle 
Paul wrote: “See to it that no one takes 
you captive through philosophy and 
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empty deception, according to the tra- 
dition of men, according to the ele- 
mentary principles of the world, rather 
than according to Christ. For in him all 
the fullness of deity dwells in bodily 
form, and in him you have been made 
complete, and he is the head over all 
rule and authority” (Colossians 2:8- 
10). 

The Urantia Book is syncretistic in 
its approach to the religions of the 
world, claiming that all of them point 
in the same direction. Next to the 
Urantia revelation, however, they are 
only pale reflections (in varying de- 
grees) of the true religion; “the fa- 
therhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man."4 

The concept of sin and judgment is 
played down as primitive. There was 
no Fall. The human race has slowly 
evolved, physically at first and now 
spiritually. Humankind will enjoy a 
glorious future as we come to recog- 
nize the God within us; the Father 
indwells all of us and makes us broth- 


Jesus’ claims were so radi- 
cal that, once understood, 
they could not be ignored. 
They had to be accepted 

or rejected. 
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ers and sisters. The practical result of 
this space-age gnosticism is that people 
do not have to answer for their actions. 
God’s moral nature —his righteousness 
and his justice—is completely mini- 
mized. Instead, humanity will continue 
to evolve, eventually to become a part 
of the celestial hierarchy. 

I began to realize how much these 
concepts could appeal to human pride. 
They certainly had appealed to mine. 
There was a certain thrill in exalting 
myself as some sort of celestial being 
who was in the process of realizing his 
true spiritual potential. It was shock- 
ing to discover that, according to 
the Bible, this was the same attitude 
adopted by Satan and his angels. Satan 
wanted to exalt himself and assume the 
place of God. It was to pride that he 
appealed when he made his enticing 
Edenic promise: “For God knows that 
in the day you eat from it your eyes 
will be opened, and you will be like 
God” (Genesis 3:5). Such was the en- 
ticement of The Urantia Book, and 1 


had taken the bait—hook, || 
sinker. 
My previously unanswered + 
of why so many occult bo 
doctrines that were similar to4 
Urantia now began to be ar 
These were spiritual counterfel 
ations on the same old theme. : 
case they assured readers tl} 
simply had to get in touch } 
God within. If there was any, 
tion between human beings a 
it was not metaphysical or n 
was basically due to ignorance} 
true divinity. This was a primai | 
of many eastern religions, an 
could see how gurus drasticallyl 
preted the life and teachings 4 
Christ to make him conform: 
world view. The only way the 
accomplish this was to rip ver 
of context and distort them to 
a religious philosophy that thor : 
actually contradict. Everyoua 
Jesus on their bandwagon, but} 
Jesus of the Bible. 
While I was responding to thi 
level, another part of me kepq 
“My God, you can’t become | 
tian. What would everybody ¢ 
The last thing in the world I wa 
be was one of those fanatica 
again Christians. Because of m} 
of what Christianity meant, my9 
of what Christians were like, ai 
it would mean socially, econa 
and personally for me to beco: 
the thought terrified me. Yet! 
not deny that, in some inex 
way, everything Jeff was telling 
right, good, clean, and wholes 
was something I really neec 
wanted, but I didn’t want to adrl 
Later in our discussions, 
Campo, another member of Li 
came back in the bus and sta 
listen in. Bobby has a pleasant p 
ity and is a wonderful guy to bei 
He said nothing for a long tii 
then he suddenly jumped into 1 
versation. He told me he had: 
Jehovah’s Witness and describ 
he and Jeff had debated about! 
months. Finally he came to reai 
everything Jeff told him out! 
Bible was true. It was difficult 
to acknowledge that he had b 
ceived, and he described his p 
hardship in leaving the Jehova 
nesses. Bobby’s testimony p' 
further evidence and pushed me 
closer to the brink. . 
I began to get more agitated 
as though a thousand pound 


g down on my shoulders. I 
was heading toward a signifi- 
onclusion, but I didn’t know 
t would be. I had been resisting 
ontation with the cross of Christ, 
w I was forced to deal with it. I 
decide on the basis of the 
ce that I was hearing for the first 
vho Jesus Christ really was and 
this death on the cross really 
. Jesus’ claims were so radical 
nce understood, they could not 
ored. They had to be accepted 
cted. 
rson must listen to Christ’s words 
ore than his ears. They require 
rt response. If one chooses to 
in this way those words speak 
mmense power. That power was 
hing I could not deny. Jesus once 
(o the crowd in the Jerusalem 
e, “If any man is willing to do His 
he shall know of the teaching, 
er it is of God, or whether I 
from Myself” (John 7:17). 
ew I was really onto something 
crucial than anything I had ever 
before. I can’t recall everything 
ff, Bobby, and I talked about for 
days in the back of the bus, but 
rent from one end of Christian- 
the other. We talked about his- 
rchaeological evidence, messian- 
phecy, objections to the Chris- 
orld view, the Biblical teachings 
ture things, and other issues. 
I slowly lost my grasp on what 
ieved, my world view began to 
go a dramatic metamorpho- 
he Urantia Book claimed to 
revelation that transcended all 
‘s, but I started to see through its 
oa and seductive rhetoric. While 
ible claims to be the very Word of 
| The Urantia Book claims to re- 
information about God through a 
of angelic messengers of different 
rs and celestial hierarchies. I be- 
to wonder what kind of angels 
> were, especially because the 
2 speaks of a spiritual warfare: 
‘on the full armor of God that you 
‘be able to stand firm against the 
mes of the devil: For our struggle 
ot against flesh and blood, but 
mst the rulers, against powers, 
nst the world-forces of this dark- 
, against the spiritual forces of 
edness in the heavenly places” 
yesians 6:11-12). And, “For such 
are false apostles, deceitful work- 
lisguising themselves as apostles of 
ist. And no wonder, for even Satan 
uises himself as an angel of light. 


Therefore it is not surprising if his 


servants also disguise themselves as 


servants of righteousness ; whose end 
shall be according to their deeds” 
(2 Corinthians 11:13, 15). 

When Jeff read passages like those, 
I realized that the spiritual conflict was 
more subtle and extensive than I had 
ever imagined. The Urantia Book intox- 
icated the intellect and appealed to the 
human tendency to exalt oneself as the 
center of creation. At the same time, 
it arrogantly undercut the authority of 
the Bible, calling it garbled and cor- 
rupted. What basis did it have for mak- 
ing such claims? It seemed ludicrous 
that a book written 1,900 years after 
the fact would simply pronounce that 
the first-century books of the New Tes- 
tament, based on eyewitness accounts, 
were wrong. 

As my later reading confirmed, an 
enormous amount of recent archaeo- 
logical and manuscript evidence has 
underscored the reliability of the books 
of the New Testament as primary his- 
torical documents. In addition, these 
books were written too early to contain 
legendary material. There were too 
many eyewitnesses of the ministry of 
Jesus to allow serious distortions to go 
unchallenged. 

The Urantia Book gives lip service 
to the Bible, but it really leads people 
away from it. A large number of reli- 
gious groups do the same thing. They 
give a nod to the Bible but distort its 
teachings through the grid of a 19th or 
20th-century revelation. 

Jeff gave me a book called The Lib- 
eration of Planet Earth by Hal Lindsey, 
along with a Bible. And, of course, I 
still had my Urantia Book and several 
other books about spiritual things which 
I carried around with me in my suitcase. 

After this time of intense interaction, 
Le Roux completed its tour with our 
band. On our last day together Jeff and 
I had breakfast in Oklahoma City. I 
had gone through some emotional ex- 
periences on the previous night, and 
Jeff knew that some profound changes 
were taking place in my life. We found 
a Christian bookstore, and he loaded 
me up with books that dealt with the 
issues we had been discussing. Then we 
parted ways, and I went on to Indiana 
to continue our 1979 summer tour. 

[’ll never forget what happened at 
my hotel in Indianapolis. It was about 
3:00 in the morning. As I was sitting 
on my bed with open books all around 
me, I grew absolutely determined to 
get to the bottom of this thing once and 


for all. I wanted the answer, and I 
knew that the Christian world view 
could never mix with that of The Urantia 
Book or eastern philosophy; they were 
too far apart. In fact, it had become 
clear to me that Christianity is so unique 
that it stands apart from all other 
religions. 

I came to the conclusion that if it was 
really true, I would have to face up to 
it and become a Christian regardless of 
the consequences. If it wasn’t true, my 
only alternative was the mishmash of 
religions I had been dealing with all 
these years. In my confusion I reached 
over and picked up The Liberation of 
Planet Earth. That book described the 
separation between God and man and 
the steps God took to remove that 
barrier through the life, death, and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, the God- 
man. About halfway through the book 
it occurred to me that I had to quit 
fooling around. This was it. If this was 
the real God, then I wanted to know 
him. I wanted him to be the Lord in 
my life. 

I put down the book, tears in my 
eyes, and I said, “Lord, if Jesus Christ 
is your Son, then I want to know him. 
If he really is the living God, my 
Redeemer and my Lord, then I want 
to serve him with all my heart.” 

Most conversions aren’t bolts of light- 
ening, but for some reason a number 
are quite dramatic. Words fall short 
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when I try to describe what took place 
after that prayer. I was overwhelmed, 
laughing and crying at once. I felt that 
the huge weight on my shoulders was 
taken away. Unlike all my previous 
religious experiences, my conversion 
was based on repentance from sin. I 
finally understood that believing in 
Christ means more than intellectual 
assent; it means turning away from sin 
(repentance) and choosing to receive 
Christ’s gift of salvation. This time I 
knew my quest had reached an end— 
the years of searching were over. 

I felt like running out into the hall 
and knocking on doors, waking every- 
one up and saying, “Look what I’ve 
found! You’ve got to believe it—this is 
real. Jesus is your Savior, he died for 
you. But I didn’t. I sat blubbering on 
the bed until the thought hit me,“ You’ve 
got a concert to play tomorrow.” So I lay 
in bed, turned out the light, and said 
a prayer of thanks to God for saving 
me after all my years of stumbling. 

The moment I woke up, I sat up, 
looked around, and thought, “I’m a 
Christian. I can’t believe it, I just can’t 
believe it. I’m really a Christian! Where 
do I go from here? What do I do? I’ve 
got to call somebody.” The first thing I 
decided to do was to try to settle down, 
go downstairs, and have some break- 
fast. So I stepped out of my room into 
the elevator and went down to the 
lobby. As the elevator doors opened, I 
saw Christmas decorations all over the 
hotel. Loudspeakers were blaring “Joy 
to the world, the Lord is come, let 
earth receive her King”” In July? 

My eyes began to fill with tears as I 
heard those words and understood for 
the first time in my life what they really 
meant, what that joy was. When I went 
into the restaurant the waitress asked 
me if I was all right. I answered, “Yes, 
but please explain what’s going on” 
She replied, “Well, it’s an annual custom 
we have — it’s called Christmas in July.” 

Now I don’t know if the Lord par- 
ticularly worked out my conversion to 
happen on Christmas in July in Indian- 
apolis, but the impact was profound. 
After I finished breakfast, I got out the 
Yellow Pages, looked up the nearest 
Christian bookstore, jumped into one 
of our rental cars, and raced across 
town to the store. I had very little time 
before our sound check, so I literally 
ran into the store and went around to 
all the shelves, piling up a stack of 
books. I grabbed anything that sounded 

like it would help me grow in my 
understanding of my newfound rela- 
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tionship with Christ. As I walked up to 
the counter with my pile of books, the 
woman behind it looked at me and 
said, “You just heard the call of the 
Lord, didn’t you?” I said, “Yes, ma’am, 
I certainly did.” She replied, “You know, 
every once in a while we get someone 
like you in here and it just makes our 
whole week.” 

Thoughts streamed through my mind 
as I drove back to the hotel. I tried to 
picture myself telling the guys in the 
band what had happened to me. For 
the first time I didn’t want to let them 
on to something new just to show them 
how cool I was in finding it. This time 
I wanted them to know for their own 
sake, so that they too would enter into 
this happiness, joy, peace, truth. 

I also started wondering how in the 
world I was going to tell my wife Vicci. 
That was a major concern for me, 
because she was certainly the first per- 
son I wanted to come to Christ. So I 
began to experience my first worries as 
a Christian. Where do you go from 
here? Now that I’ve found the Lord, 
what do I do with him? 

When I got back to my hotel room 
I felt impelled to call my old pastor at 
the Lutheran church I had grown up in 
back in Topeka, Kansas. I wanted him 
to be the first person to hear my news. 
I got his number from information and 
talked to him for the first time in at 
least 10 years. When he heard what had 
happened to me, he was very pleased. 
He had planted the seed of God’s Word 
in my life, and it did not return void. 

I had come to the end of a very long 
road, but this end was in fact the 
beginning of a much more exciting 
walk with God that would be endless. 
I knew that now he was going to 
change every aspect of my life—my 
music, marriage, and relationships with 
family and friends. Even if he wanted 
me to give up music, I was willing to 
do so. I had never felt like that before; 
I had been a grabber, not a giver. But 
I knew that this was a God who re- 
quired all, and I was willing to give 
everything over to him. Later I came 
across a statement found in the diary 
of Jim Elliott, one of five missionaries 
martyred in the jungles of Ecuador in 
1956. “He is no fool who gives what he 
cannot keep to gain what he cannot 
lose.” 

I felt as though my life was a piece 
of music that had just reached one of 
the grand climaxes I always loved. 
Like those in Mahler’s Eighth Symphony 
and Tchaikovsky’s 1812 Overture. Now 


I understood why those triumph| 
ments in music had such an appt 
me. They symbolized my search 
grand conclusion to life, an ot 
was reaching for. That object | 
out to be a Person. The Author } 
had laid hold of me. 

I had a new appreciation for : 
I saw it as something that could 4 
the glory of God rather than eq 
an end in itself. The adventun} 
begun. 
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Kerry Livgren has sold 10,0000} 
bums in America alone as a m4 
of the rock group Kansas. He ha 
called the “creative force” of the ; 
He writes songs and plays key 
and guitar. 
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You have invested time and resourced 
acquiring a “secular” education in medic: 
law, business, teaching, engineering or ano 
field. Today's job market requires you to m 
ter high levels of skill and knowledge for y 
vocation. 


Now may be the time to invest a year 
Christian Studies —in a community of f 
and learning which believes that Jesus Cl 
requires all areas of life and thought to 
brought under his lordship. 


New College Berkeley is the place. Invev 
gate our programs leading to the Master 
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ies, and Master of Arts degrees. 
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rate, I despise your feast days, 
do not favor your sacred assem- 
|. Though you offer me burnt of- 
igs and grain offerings, I will not 
pt them, nor will I regard your 
d peace offering. Take away from 
he noise of your song; for I will 
ear the melodies of your string in- 
ents. But let justice roll down 
water, and righteousness like a 
ty stream” (Amos 5:21-24). 


John Perkins 


fter my conversion to Jesus Christ 
957, I started working with Child 
ngelism. I had a desire to see 
ng people come to know Jesus 
ist and then to empower them so 


that their leadership potential would 
be developed. It is crucial for indig- 
enous leadership to develop in our 
communities if there is really going to 
be justice. 

I also got into prison ministry shortly 
after my conversion. In the prisons I 
began to see injustice clearly, and the 
injustice I saw had a lot to do with 
shaping my life and ministry. 

After moving back to Mississippi in 
1960, and settling down in my little 
town of Mendenhall, I began to see the 
sociological and psychological damage 
of my people. I could see what racism 
and discrimination were doing to a 
race of people. I could see how in- 
feriority was being internalized in such 
a way that there was self-hatred, black 
on black crime, and destruction of 
property. The quality of life was at a 


very low level. 

I also saw the weakness and shallow- 
ness of black religion in Mississippi, 
how it was not adequate to deal with 
our problems. It was a religion given 
us by the white church through its 
white missionaries. And while the 
black church with its religion was bad, 
the white church was worse. 

In the 1960s I could hear voices in 
the air. I could hear many voices in 
Mississippi. There was of course the 
voice of the great leader, Martin Luth- 
er King, Jr., who had taken up the task 
of affirming the dignity of black people 
after Rosa Parks, that grandmother to 
us, would not stand up and give a white 
man her seat on the bus. The civil 
rights movement began when Rosa 
Parks affirmed her dignity. 

That act reminded me of the time 
when I was a little boy about nine years 
old and went to visit my father in 
Columbia, Mississippi. I was inside a 
little bus station, toward the back 
where only blacks could go, and I 
could look through that little window 
and see the place where whites were 
sitting. I wondered why we had to be 
back there, in that kind of situation. 
And then I watched an old black lady 
as she went up to get her ticket and I 
heard this man who was selling the 
tickets curse this old lady. As I sat in 
that room I expected those black men 
to get up and do something to this 
white man because of the way he was 
threatening to hit her, threatening to 
beat her. I couldn’t understand why 
those men in the back room sort of 
hung their heads or turned their heads. 
As a little boy I began to hope for the 
day when the black man would hold 
up his head and we could throw off 
that kind of oppression. 

My conversion to Christ, and my 
going back to Mississippi and living in 
Mendenhall, showed me what racism 
was doing to our people. I could see 
that white men no longer had to main- 
tain subjugation. We had so internal- 
ized it in self-hatred that we were 
perpetuating the slavery that had been 
imposed on us. It was clear that we 
loved the white people more than we 
loved our own. I began to understand 
what Frantz Fanon had understood 
when he joined the Algerian revolu- 
tion, when he could see what self- 
hatred was doing to a race of people. 
That was when I began to pray for the 
day that the civil mghts movement 
would come to my little town of Men- 
denhall. 
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lit being an evangelical preacher, I 
heard voices in the air coming 
evangelicals. One of the voices I 
td was the voice of Bob Jones 
versity. I used to read John R. 
’s little paper, The Sword of the 
d, and he would talk about how as 
t as he lived there would never be 
race-mixing in Bob Jones Univer- 
I heard men like Billy James Har- 
out of Oklahoma, who would be 
ing about communism and would 
alling Martin Luther King, Jr. and 
brs communists. Then, too, I heard 
ple like Carl McIntire. 
fost of the voices I heard sounded 
folks from the South, folks speak- 
out against the black struggle. 
y were labeling our desire for free- 
n and human dignity as commu- 
mn. It made me begin to wonder 
ther communism was more on the 
of freedom and justice for the 
ressed than our own socio-econom- 
ystem. I wondered whether what 
call a democracy was more con- 
hed about white democracy than it 
about democracy for all people. 
remember the time I heard Senator 
tland of Mississippi make a report 
tr he had been to South Africa. He 
l watched those rebels, those com- 
ist infiltrators, as they had come 
try to overthrow the South African 
rernment. Yet I recognized the fact 
_the government in South Africa 
1 taken an official policy which said 
t black people were totally inferior, 
t they were not in fact human be- 
s, that they were not in fact created 
the image of God. Their policy of 
attheid denies the dignity of the 
ick person; you only have to watch 
way a black woman having a baby 
reated in the hospital to see that. I 
lo recognized that this was the way 
ite people in Mississippi looked at 
as black people, and I rejected that. 
So I hoped for the day when the civil 
hts movement would come to my 
n. I was also hoping for the day 
ien brothers and sisters who shared 
s faith that was precious to me, this 
vation by faith, by God’s grace, our 
a friends, would join with us 
that movement. But there were not 
any. So I waited, and I hoped. 
Then, in 1973, I got word that there 
is to be a meeting of evangelicals in 
licago. It would be a meeting where 
angelicals would come together and 
k about the social implications of 
e gospel. About whether or not you 
uld be both Christian and have a 


social concern for people. It had 
seemed to me that evangelicals did not 
believe you could be concerned both 
about a person’s soul and about the 
environment in which he or she lived. 
Somehow they felt that a conversion 
experience was going to eradicate the 
conditions in which people lived. 

But we were living in Mississippi, 
and I knew beautiful people who had 
been brought to Jesus Christ but whose 
impoverished condition had remained 
the same. The enslavement of their 
minds and the almost total subjugation 
of their economic surroundings kept 
them trapped in poverty despite their 
genuine faith. So I went to that 1973 
meeting and that was a great day for 
me, exciting for me because some evan- 
gelicals were now taking a stand for 
justice. 

Then came years of spiritual renew- 
al in America. The church began to 
find its identity, the Holy Spirit came 
alive, and body life within the church 
began to increase. We began to dis- 
cover the gifts of the Spirit. We began 


I call on the American 
church not to associate the 
church with the economic 
greed and monopoly of 
our day. 


to recognize the fact that we were the 
people of God in the community, and 
there was excitement. For me it was 
the hope that the church would grap- 
ple with the great issues of our society, 
the issues of justice. 

But I could already begin to see that 
the prosperity aspect of religious faith 
was becoming dominant. I began to 
see a mentality that associates good 
luck and prosperity with the preaching 
of the gospel. I began to see these 
massive organizations that need to ap- 
peal to a broad mass of people in order 
to keep their radio, television, and 
other programs going. Then, along 
with that need for wide appeal, I saw 
trickery and gadgets and gimmicks be- 
ing used to maintain and build these 
giant empires. They got (and still get) 
people to think that their resources 
primarily go for preaching the gospel, 
when in reality they are going for 
the maintenance of these often plush 
empires. 

Then I saw some of these major 
empires turning into political voices, 


causing people to believe that conserva- 
tive theology and conservative poli- 
tics were almost one and the same. 
Next, some of those empires began to 
target their political power at certain 
politicians who did not sign statements, 
or did not agree with statements that 
listed what these people considered to 
be Christian positions. 

These groups embraced politicians 
like Senator Jesse Helms, who stood 
on the floor of the Senate and fought 
hard against the extension of the Vot- 
ing Rights Act, and then at the same 
time introduced legislation for prayer 
in the public schools. That kind of 
simplistic, political front fails to get to 
the heart of justice. Rather, it moves 
around behind a list of very safe Chris- 
tian-sounding issues, which nonethe- 
less fail to deal with basic issues of 
justice. 

That concern for issues rather than 
justice is cloaked in things like the 
“right to life.” I believe in the right to 
life, but I believe that the dignity of 
the living needs to be affirmed before 
we take up the cause of the unborn. 
Yes, we need to champion the cause of 
the unborn. I’m against abortion; I 
believe that it is the taking of life. But 
I think we have to affirm the dignity of 
blacks, Hispanics, Indians, and all of 
the people we have dehumanized. We 
must make a strong effort to claim our 
identity as the people of God. 

Sometimes when I’m listening to 
preachers preach, preachers who as- 
sume that patriotism and the gospel 
are one and the same, they say we 
should go back to the religion of our 
founding fathers. But I don’t want to 
go back to the religion of the founding 
fathers, because then I would be a 
slave. That religion was not authentic. 
To be authentic, to understand justice, 
is to despise the using of people for 
one’s own advantage or even to main- 
tain an advantage over other people. 
Until a Christian organization can de- 
nounce slavery, and denounce racial 
segregation, and denounce injustice, 
and denounce the private schools that 
are designed primarily to escape racial 
integration—until all those things can 
be denounced, organizations like the 
Moral Majority can never speak for 
me. 

Oh yes, I believe that within every 
community, especially the ghetto com- 
munity, we need Christian schools. But 
we need schools that affirm one’s dig- 
nity, that are open to everyone and 
make an opportunity for everyone, 
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that make a special effort for those 
people who are poor and oppressed, 
those people who don’t have the op- 
portunity to get an education. 

The Moral Majority could never 
speak for me or for the church because 
it doesn’t speak prophetically. To be 
prophetic is to see society from God’s 
perspective, to see society in light of 
creation and consummation, the Al- 
pha and Omega. To be prophetic is to 
be consistent in affirming and proclaim- 
ing justice. A prophet’s concern is for 
justice in wide scope, not just for 
certain problematic issues. 

I believe that we need a better defi- 
nition of justice. To me, justice is 
understanding God as creator: to un- 
derstand that God has created this 
earth for the good of all humanity, and 
that he wants all people to benefit from 
his creation. He wants us to help peo- 
ple to be able to work with their hands, 
enjoy the fruit of their labor, recognize 
that this prosperity came from God, 
and then raise their hands in praise to 
God. Injustice is to deprive people 
from open access to God’s creation. 

I do not believe that it is the work 
of the church to embrace any ideology, 
whether that ideology is communism, 
socialism, capitalism, or any ideology 
that oppresses people. I think that the 
church, the real church, should be a 
prophetic voice. It should be calling 
capitalism, socialism, communism, all 
of them, to accountability before God. 
We, the church, must stand for justice. 

Justice is not something that God 
has just thought of, something that has 
suddenly come to his attention. Justice 
has been at the heart of God’s concern 
from creation. When we hear the voice 
of God at the burning bush, when he 
spoke to Moses, he said, “I have seen 
the affliction of my people. I have 
heard their cry and I’ve come down to 
deliver them.” The Old Testament idea 
here is that God would liberate the 
nation of Israel, and, having known 
oppression, they could now be sympa- 
thetic and compassionate with people 
who would be oppressed. 

I believe that organizations like the 
Moral Majority must see themselves as 
directly responsible for much of the 
suffering of our people. Because of 
religious indifference and failure to be 
prophetic they are not able to see that 
segregation and discrimination are 
wrong. They don’t have the insight to 
champion the cause of the oppressed. 
And when the church began to be 
renewed in the last decade, they began 
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to stifle that renewal—thinking that a 
conservative political party could do 
what only the Holy Spirit and the Word 
of God could do: equip the church for 
ministry in the area of justice. 

So I call on the American church not 
to associate the church with the eco- 
nomic greed and monopoly of our day. 
Instead we must claim our true identity 
by associating ourselves with the poor 
and oppressed of society. I call on you, 
brothers and sisters, as John called on 
his people in Revelation 18. “Babylon 
the great is fallen, is fallen, and is 
become the habitation of devils, and 
the hold of every foul spirit, and a cage 
of every unclean and hateful bird. . . 
Come out of her, my people, that ye 
be not partakers of her sins, and that 
ye receive not of her plagues.” I call on 
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God’s people to come out of Babylon, 
a place that believes that greed is gain, 
a society that is designed primarily for 
the rich. 

It is predictable that if we continue 
in the way we are going, we will self- 
destruct. If we continue in our greed 
and selfishness, if we continue to use 
up 30 percent or more of the world’s 
resources with our six percent of the 
population, we can predict that we will 
self-destruct. We will have to use most 
of our resources to buy weapons in 
order to defend ourselves from the 
starving people of this world. We will 
need the armor, we will need the guns. 
I can see why most conservative lead- 
ers today are for the development of a 
military complex. 

I call on our leaders to hear again 
the message of Francis of Assisi to the 
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John Perkins is the founder of Voic 


leaders and representatives of pe 
“Keep a clear eye toward life’s ene 
not forget your purpose and dest} 
God’s creature. What you are j} 
sight is what you are and noj 
more. Do not let worldly cared 
anxieties or the pressures of officc 
out the divine life within you o 
voice of God’s spirit guiding ing 
great task of leading humani| 
wholeness. If you open yourse} 
God, if his plan is printed deep| 
your heart, God will open himsd 
you. 

“Remember that when you 
this earth, you can take with! 
nothing—fading symbols of hd 
trappings of power—but only 
you have given: a full heart enrij 
by honest service, love, sacrifice 
courage. 

“Embrace the God of us all an 
Word wherever it surfaces. Imitat 
preference for the poor and powe: | 
Enter into his plan of liberating 
peoples from everything that opp 
es them and obstructs their dev | 
ment as human beings. Do not 
tired of working for peace amon | 
people. | 

“Help remove unjust social sf 
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all in a spirit of love and justices 
equality” (adapted from “Letter ti 
Rulers of the People,’ about 12204 

So I come back to the conce: 
justice. I cry out as Amos cried 
As we hear these voices in tha 
as we hear these people confuse 
gospel with Americanism, and 
fuse prosperity with spirituality; ag 
people today have to live in the str 
as they’re going without food an 
coming drug addicts in the ghetto 
as we’re seeing all of this, I say, « 
out of here. I say, as Amos said, “* 
away from me the noise of your s 
for I will not hear the melodies of 
string instruments. But let justice 
down like water, and righteousnes: 
a mighty stream” (Amos 5:21-24).) 


Calvary Ministries. He is autho: 
many books and articles, includings 
Justice Roll Down and With Ju 
for All. 


Laurie C. Zimmerman 


\ ppreciation of art came before 
appreciation for Christ in my life. 
»w inherently the two are connected 
only now becoming clear. I was a 
urnal writer as a teenager, and my 
urnal-entry poems, although not 
y good, were a tremendous vent for 
emotions. I spent hours each week 
‘ing my notebooks with thoughts, 
etry, and the sayings and verse of 
hers. 

By the time I became a Christian at 
, writing was such an ingrained habit 
at it would have been unnatural had 
stopped. It was so important to me 
at at that point in my life I would 
ve given up my new faith rather than 

p writing. That kind of choice never 
icurred to me, however; I assumed 
at being a poet was as valid a 
bcation as being a missionary. 

I went to a secular university for 
arly three years and quickly learned 
at my poetry, even though often 
eligious” back then, was not worth 
luch if it couldn’t keep up with the 

ality I saw in non-Christians’ work. I 
so began to develop some guilt when 

ems I wrote didn’t state truths about 
od explicitly. Still, more often than 
bt, my poems were descriptions ei- 
ler of nature or of my feelings. Put- 
ng religious images in my writing 
dn’t seem to work as well as simply 
riting what was on my mind. That 
nguely bothered me but I didn’t know 

w to insert religious images and still 
ke my poetry and I didn’t feel that 
od was convicting me to do that, so 
‘continued writing the way I always 
ad. 

My last two years of college were 

ent in a Christian academic environ- 
ent. What I was doing in my poetry 
ad always been somewhat of a mys- 
sry to me. It came from inside me but 
never understood the implications of 
ow I created my art. Attending class- 

at Gordon College brought new 
ght on my personal aesthetics, and as 
‘result I began to take my habit of 
riting more seriously. 

What I had intuited about caring 
ore for quality in poetry than a 
ontrived insertion of religious images 
ras affirmed repeatedly in class lec- 
ures. My professors were telling me, 
1 essence, that I was not a heretic, 
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A Gift of Words 


As Christians, our faith sometimes 


seems beyond the depth that any 
human word can probe. 
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nor even a backslider, for loving im- 
plicitly Christian poetry (or poetry 
written by a Christian) rather than 
explicitly Christian poetry. 

I continued to love some of the more 
obviously religious poems that were 
written by good artists. John Donne 
will always be one of my favorite 
poets. He was the true craftsman. He 
places every word, line, and image 
with perfect accuracy. His work has 
integrity because his devout attitude is 
natural in his poetry. It is explicit only 
when that is justified by other criteria 
—subject, theme, when no other word 
but “God” could fit, for example. His 
religious imagery is crafted so beauti- 
fully into his lines that it would be 
impossible to imagine them any other 
way. The image is right. It fits. Yeats 
would say, “The poem comes right 
with a click like a closing box.” 

Some contemporary poets can also 
pull off an explicitly religious poem, 
but not many. Perhaps that is because, 
as Christians, our faith sometimes 
seems beyond the depth that any hu- 
man word can probe. It is almost too 
close to us, too filled with meaning, too 
hot. 

I don’t know why religious imagery 
doesn’t filter naturally into my work, 
particularly since I am such an admirer 
of poets like Donne, Hopkins, and the 
contemporary Luci Shaw. I hope that 
is simply the way God means my 
writing to be. 

At Gordon College I began to feel 
the wonder of knowing that God has a 
place for poets. Tom Howard drilled 
into his students that good poets take 
the common things God has scattered 
all around us as metaphors of the 
immensities (his word) behind every 
ordinary thing. One day in his office, 
Howard took the only poem of mine 
that I dared to show him, held it out 
to me, and said, “Don’t stop doing 
this. It’s good.” I was more than elated; 
I felt a great sense of freedom, which 
corresponded finally to the actual lib- 
erty I had been assuming in my jour- 
nals for 11 years. 

God wishes for us the joys of his own 
creative nature. We share with him in 
the good work of creativity by using 
language, the gift of the word, that he 
himself used in creation. I had found 
the artistic justification I needed. 

Recent years have been a time of 
growth for me. I’m taking risks I 
normally would avoid did I not feel 
secure in the source of my life (and 
writing). Any word, image, or subject 
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matter is permissible for me as long as 
it is backed up by the criteria for good 
art. God has made everything for us to 
use. Our calling is to honesty, and if 
we are coupling honesty with what is 
our natural bent as Christians—move- 
ment toward total redemption—and if 
we add excellence of craft, our work is 
not only justified as good art, but is 
justified as true vocation. 

I was in a weekly workshop with two 
other poets a couple of years ago. We 
were close friends and honest critics of 
each other. Those meetings were the 
most important factor in my writing 
since my move to Berkeley after col- 
lege. Those two friends taught me how 
to work and rework my poems, how to 
see them from the reader’s point of 
view, even how to read them to an 
audience. Just before that I had gone 
through a period of discouragement 
and had given up writing altogether. 
One of those friends badgered me for 
months until I found the confidence to 
open up poetically again. 

In that workshop we formed a nat- 
ural triangle; the three of us were an 
unlikely trio, each an opposite of the 
others. It was better that way, because 
we learned more from each other. We 
had different backgrounds, perspec- 
tives, and even favorite writers to 
bring to one another. Always there was 
the common ground of Christ, which 
thickened our bonds of love. In that 
kind of atmosphere we could compare 
ideas, expose weaknesses, and receive 
encouragement. I’ve become a better 
writer because of that, experimenting 
more and expecting more of myself. 

I’m also learning about process po- 
etry. I want to trust that what comes 
from me must be Christian because 
that is who I am. I don’t need to 
contrive meanings for my poems. 
When I write at quality level my poetry 
is inherently meaningful because that 
is my relationship to the world. The 
creator has fused the universe and our 
existences with such a high degree of 
purpose that we can tolerate only a 
fraction of the realities that surround 
us. Our world pulsates with signifi- 
cance God has given it. If one image 
of mine can illumine even a part of the 
created worth in everything, then I feel 
that writing poetry is a rich calling 
indeed. 


Besides writing poetry, Laurie Zimmer- 
man is the new Radix poetry editor, 
replacing the intrepid Walt Hearn at 
that job. 


Losses 


Once where there was ocean 

I watched sun melting early fra 

off the windshields of night cag 

off the innocent too late roses 
on my trellis. 

Here the city sunsets come tow 

and I am wreathed by evenings 

last night I saw you again 

ghost pale, shivering into my s | 

This morning that tree outsided 

a western one whose name : 
I don’t know, : 

like all the birds and bushes hef 

brushes like our hungry cats 

against this telephone pole. 

They'll cut the tree down soon 

thinking its branching health, 
sickled leaves, 

a danger. 

When I could not sleep 

I watched the storm-sway 
of tree and pole, 

sweep of leaf against steel, 

specters under streetlight. 

Our miles of voices are reason: 
for the loss of trees; 

this nameless apparition, 
wraith returned, 

bends in a gust, shrugs limbs 
in the night. 


—Laurie C. Zimn 


> Year of 
ing Dangerously 


Sharon Gallagher 


Peter Weir’s The Year of Living 
erously begins, the credits roll 
an Indonesian shadow-puppet 
We are told later by the film’s 
or, Billy Kwan, that to the In- 
sans the shadows are the pup- 
.souls. Throughout Weir’s film 
/is an awareness of an unseen 
l, a reality beyond, evoked by 
ws and light and the eerie sound 
stling bamboo. 

an also says that Indonesian pres- 
Sukarno is a puppet master, bal- 
g the country’s right and left. Just 
p shadow-souls may be a stronger 
y than the physical forms we see, 
| is also a sense throughout the 
hat though the story centers on a 
b of western diplomats, journal- 
and possible spies living in Ja- 
, the more important drama may 
iking place in the background. 
irst the Indonesian people are 
y seen, providing backdrop in pic- 
que sidewalk cafés for the west- 
protagonists’ love story. The In- 
sians are servants and assistants, 
ing blank faces to their western 
*s. Then, as revolutionary forces 
idonesia gain momentum, faces 
ge out of the Third World crowd. 
little café where two journalists 
runk and grab Indonesian girls to 
© with, an angry young Indone- 
expels them and for the first time 
notice the hostility in the room. 
‘ are like children whose play- 
s have been taken away, resentful 
interruption from the larger world. 
idging the Asian and western ex- 
ate communities is Billy Kwan, 
‘Chinese, half Australian, not 
y part of either world but able to 
in both. Kwan’s sympathies are 
the Indonesians. He doesn’t dis- 
: himself from the suffering around 
as westerners do. And, as the film 
is, Sukarno is his hero. 

it Kwan’s identity and fantasy life 
vith the Europeans. He transposes 


his love for an English beauty (Sigour- 
ney Weaver) he can never win into a 
quest to win her for the man he wishes 
he was—a handsome, arrogant, Austra- 
lian journalist (played by Mel Gibson). 

Kwan keeps files on Gibson and 
Weaver and at times his friendship and 
helpfulness veer into delusions of con- 
trolling them like a puppet master. 
That odd bent in this elfin-appearing 
character keeps him from seeming com- 
pletely saintly. Elsewhere, as the film’s 
narrator, Kwan often sounds wise, com- 
passionate, and all-knowing. 

There is something poignant even 
about Kwan’s file-keeping and delu- 
sions of control. Always the outsider, 
he needs to feel that he touches 
people’s lives in some way. When he 
first meets Gibson he asks in his jour- 
nal, “Could you be the unmet friend?” 

At first Gibson does appear to be 
that friend, although later Kwan feels 
betrayed by him. But a more serious 
betrayal, to Kwan, is his one-time hero 
Sukarno’s lack of care for his people, 
when famine plagues the Indonesians. 


For Kwan, juxtaposed between the 
privileged, well-fed Europeans and the 
sick and hungry Indonesian masses, 
one question continually surfaces: 
“What then must we do?” It is a 
question that Kwan points out is raised 
in Luke 3:10, and later in a book by 
Tolstoy with that question as a title. 
Kwan’s answer is “to give love to every 
person God puts in our path” Kwan 
does that in part by caring for one 
Indonesian widow and her son. Later, 
when the problems around him seem 
overwhelming, he is driven to make 
a more powerful statement. 

Meanwhile, the disappointing friend 
(Gibson) makes some amends when, 
after a careerist betrayal of Weaver, 
he finally decides for the relationship. 
Following Weaver, Gibson heads for 
the airport during the first stages of a 
right-wing coup, escaping the worst 
stages of a bloodbath that eventually 
claims the lives of 300,000 people, 
but not escaping Billy Kwan’s (and 
the gospel’s) ultimate question, “What 
then must we do?” 
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Holy Terror: The 
Fundamentalist War 
on America’s 
Freedoms in Reli- 
gion, Politics, and 
Our Private Lives 


Dale Sanders 


Holy Terror: The Fundamentalist War 
on America’s Freedoms in Religion, 
Politics, and Our Private Lives by Flo 
Conway and Jim Siegelman. Double- 
day, 1982, cloth, $17.95. 


“To live as Christ, to die as Cain” is 
not a new gnostic revisionism, but the 
serious quote by Flo Conway and Jim 
Siegelman of how the Bible is drummed 
into the innocent converts of the re- 
ligious right. That the authors didn’t 
recognize this as a bizarre misquota- 
tion of Scripture is only one glaring 
example of a book that is unfairly, even 
dishonestly, aimed at the religious and 
political right—as they define it. 

Holy Terror has one simple thesis: 
the religious and political right are 
allies whose mastery of public com- 
munications networks has positioned 
them to take over the country. I am no 
friend of the far or even moderate 
right, but this book is off-base despite 
Max Lerner’s accolade that it is “in- 
vestigative reporting at its best.” 

The authors perceive American fun- 
damentalism’s spiritual anxiety and rig- 
orism as an absolute threat to democ- 
racy. If the fundamentalists win, now 
that they occupy the White House and 
now that Jesse Helm’s “shadow govern- 
ment” is in place, they will probably 
initiate a “second Civil War” and may- 
be even a world war.“We cannot sur- 
vive as two nations—one fundamental- 
ist, one secular,” Conway and Siegel- 
man claim. 

For all their liberal pieties, they are 
extreme secularists. They would deny 
to the fundamentalist movement the 
privileges long exercised by others. 


Politically the authors call for govern- 
ment dissolution of its “propaganda 
partnership with the fundamentalist 
right,’ “disestablishment of the elec- 
tronic church,’ repeal of the “tax- 
exempt status of competitive religious 
broadcast enterprises,’ the end of all 
“paid religious broadcasting altogether,” 
exclusion of “sectarian or other reli- 
gious dogma. . . . from the political proc- 
ess; and public posting of copies of 
all religious mass-mailers as well as 
public access to “copies of names and 
addresses to whom letters were sent.” 
Spiritually the bottom line is this: “In 
practice and principle, world evangel- 
ism by any group must be retired as a 
priority.” 


The only authority on fundamental- 
ism quoted at all is James Barr, a 
formidable critic of the British scene. 
No mention is made of seminal works 
by American critics Ernest Sandeen 
and George Marsden. Hundreds of 
quotes are impossible to trace since 
they are not properly footnoted or 
documented. The author’s inability to 
distinguish between Jerry Falwell’s 
kind of fundamentalism and Inter-Var- 
sity Christian Fellowship or Wycliffe 
Bible Translators reveals a particularly 
unsophisticated handling of the mater- 
ials they have gathered. 

Conspiratorial innuendoes abound. 


Maybe Nelson Bunker Hunt cor} 
the silver market to bankroll C; 

Crusade for Christ. Perhaps Luis 

is propping up Bolivia’s milita 

gime with Bibles. Chester Bitter} 
martyrdom is fuel for speculatiog| 
even his eulogy is coded with sig 
CIA connections, since he was “| 
special envoy to Columbia, senti} 
on a secret, short-term mission” 

Many errors of fact peppe¢ 
book. The celebrated 1980 Dalla} 
ligious Roundtable rally at which 
ald Reagan appeared before “f 
fundamentalist preachers” is a fil 
and not a successful fundame: 
occasion at all—attendance fi 
swelled only when the doors 4 
opened to the public at the last m 
Jerry Falwell no longer sends ft 
advised “Christian Bill of Righi¥ 
broadcast respondents. Christian g 
in Third World countries is said 
in precipitous decline. South K4 
Christian Broadcasting Compaq 
mistakenly identified as fundami} 
ist. Matthew 5:40 is misquoted. N 
are mangled repeatedly. 

Worse yet are innumerable erry} 
omission, manipulations of textual 
terial, and broad innuendoes. F 
is charged with hypocrisy, sayitig 
decent Christian would subscri’t 
Playboy yet having a copy in ai 
of magazines on an office coffee 
Moishe Rosen and Jews for Jesus 
supposed to prevent loss of conve 
promising “We’ve got a place fo: 
to live. If you need money, we’! 
you money. If you need a girlfii 
we'll get you a girlfriend” 

Better heads have asked distu 
questions about the political right 
nipulation of spiritual fundamenti 
Religious. liberals ask them searc 
ly, many evangelicals even mop 
cisively. Conway and Siegelmai 
ideologically opposed to most f 
expressions of deep religious cor 
ment. They want to suppress u 
Significantly, these young and t 
authors have sold first serial righ 
Holy Terror to Playboy. 


| 
| 
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‘eed Is Not Enough 


Bruce Rottman 


2d Is Not Enough by Robert 
chman. Pantheon, 1982, paper, 
0. : 


lfred Kahn, Jimmy Carter’s eco- 
ic advisor, reflecting on his ac- 
plishments as the nation’s chief 
ition fighter, once said his “major 
mmplishment in office was the 
wth of a moustache.” He was not 


g. 
mtil the 1973 oil shock, Keynesian 
omics worked superbly in the 
ed States. But with inflation from 
Vietnam war, the Great Society, 
OPEC, and with environmental 
coming due, the era of ever- 
anding economic pies came to an 


br did it? Reacting to that bad news, 
ericans elected their first reaction- 
president, Ronald Reagan. Rea- 
| oozed optimism. He would roll 
k FDR’s New Deal at last and 
ore the American Dream. 
.eaganomics is now a household 
id, and Reagan’s critics have emerged 
the rafters. Robert Lekachman’s 
‘ed Is Not Enough attempts to 
ose Reaganomics as “internally in- 
sistent, socially destabilizing, and 
tically divisive.” In response, Le- 
hman offers his program for a 
ival on the left. 

vekachman describes Reagan as a 
erse Robin Hood who takes money 
m the poor and gives it to the rich. 
<achman chronicles how nearly all 
Reagan’s actions redistribute wealth 
the rich. The supply-side center- 
ce of his economic program, the tax 
s, actually result in increased taxes 
‘the bottom 95 percent of Ameri- 
s. Since rich people save more of 
ir income, supposedly they will 
e the extra money Reaganomics 
es them. More savings should bring 
re investment, which leads to more 
ds, more jobs, and less inflation. 
cyon days of Eisenhower, here we 
ae. 
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Regrettably, according to Lekach- 
man, such will not be the scenario. 
America’s laissez faire economy ended 
when World War II began. In addition, 
Germany and Japan do well today with 
a much higher degree of government 
involvement than we know in the 
U.S., the rich prefer tax shelters to 
productive investment, military and 
tax stimuli conflict with monetary re- 
straint. . the list goes on. Lekachman 
deems Reaganomics “so simple mind- 
ed (it) makes one wonder why rea- 
sonably intelligent people give it cre- 
dence” 

Lekachman is his best when dissect- 
ing Reaganomics. He probes the 
Social Darwinian strain underlying 
Reagan’s decisions. He recognizes Rea- 
ganomics for what it is—an economics 
of resentment feeding on class hatred 
with the nonworking poor as the target 
of well-to-do wrath. In an era of 
dashed, but not yet diminished expec- 
tations, it relies on faith and hope 
—blind faith and false hope. 

Of monetarists and supply siders, 
Lekachman notes, “their faith is touch- 
ing, but their works are inadequate 
....faith ignores mountains more easi- 
ly than it moves them.” He dismisses 
supply-side guru George Gilder as “an 
amiable soul prey to convulsions of 
enthusiasm that are transformed into 
entire books.” 

Perhaps Lekachman’s dissection is 
too zealous. His aversion to any ap- 
proach using the market is hardly a 
proper reaction to Reagan’s naive and 
obsolete faith in the market. He too 
quickly scoffs at neoliberals, who some- 
times seek liberal goals with conserva- 
tive (in this case, market) means. 
Lekachman’s “libertarian socialism” is 
as utopian as Reagan’s supply-side cap- 
italism. His assertion that no money 
will trickle down to the rest of us, as 
Reagan claims it will, is not as con- 
vincing as it should be. 

Lekachman wisely states there is no 
“magical exit” from America’s econom- 
ic woes. Yet he cannot resist the temp- 
tation to propose a prescription of 
increased taxes for the rich, democrat- 
ically planned investment, and price 
restraints at the wholesale level. Those 


solutions may or may not work. But 
his assertion that they are palatable to 
an increasingly conservative America 
is unconvincing. The conservative trend 
may be cyclical, but right now con- 
servatives have the momentum, the 
ideology, and the apple-pie patriotism 
to resist such solutions. Reagan’s So- 
cial Darwinism in this harsh era of 
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“Dallas” and Punks caters to the in- 
secure Americans worried about a di- 
minishing standard of living. 

The un-Biblicalness of Social Dar- 
winism makes Reaganomics hard to 
countenance even if its “survival of the 
fittest” incentives should renew pros- 
perity. Christ did not preach blessings 
to the strongest when he gave his 
Sermon on the Mount. The neoliberal 
alternative to Reaganomics encompas- 
ses some of the same ideas Reagan 
has, but it is infinitely more just, and 
more realistic than Lekachman’s “lib- 
ertarian socialism.” 

Neoliberals, for example, seek to 
apply the principle of survival of the 
fittest to society, while cushioning 
those individuals who would be vic- 
tims. While Reagan’s policies coldheart- 
edly throw steelworkers out of work, 
and Lekachman seeks to use tax mon- 
ey to aid depressed industries, neo- 
liberals would plan investments for 
more promising industries while restrain- 
ing the steelworkers. 

Capitalism, as Lekachman claims, is 
indeed a “secular faith” which recog- 
nizes the deadly sin of avarice as “the 
most powerful economic motive.” Cap- 
italism’s greed not only produces both 
the economic growth Reagan desires 
but also the exploitation Lekachman 
fears. 

Christians are justifiably abhorred 
by an economic system based on 
greed. But if we desire to work within 
the system we must recognize that 
basis as a sad fact and proceed from 
there. Lekachman’s criticism of Rea- 
ganomics is a good starting point, but 
only that, for Christians who seek jus- 
tice in America’s economic policies. 


BRUCE ROTTMAN teaches history at Con- 
tra Costa Christian High School in Walnut 
Creck CA: 


The Glacier’s 
Daughters 


Scott Cairns 


The Glacier’s Daughters by David 
Brendan Hopes. University of Massa- 
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chusetts Press, 1981, paper, $4.00. 


This winning selection of the 1981 
Juniper Prize is religious poetry of the 
best sort: accessible, sensual, and hum- 
ble. The didacticism and obscurity that 
mark much overtly religious or, more 
specifically, overt Christian poetry is 
nowhere to be found here. 

Put simply (too simply to do justice 
to the fullness with which Hopes has 
layered his metaphor), The Glacier’s 
Daughters is about the setting aside of 
incomplete things, or, more to the 
point, concerned with not mistaking 
the incomplete for the final. This 
theme is most directly expressed in the 
middle section of the three sections 
that comprise the book. That section, 
which also bears the name, “The Gla- 
cier’s Daughters,” is an intricate and 
lyrical myth whose style, beautiful and 
Strangely entrancing, varies far from 
that of the two sections that frame it. 
From the title poem: 


...Climb this battleground, this withered rock, 
among your sisters who have labored longer: 
toothwort, ironwood, hart’s tongue, bracken. 
We are the first-born at the task, recovering, 
amending all with sinew where our hearts were. 
We fight for all the garden lost by God’s turned back, 
against sleet, snow, the intolerable solstice, 
ever the ice-hill looming with its bastinade of stars. 
We have made ourselves from nothing... . 
(from “The Glacier’s Daughters”) 


Hopes’s language is, more often, 
nearly conversational and very tough, 
providing a wonderful counterpoint to 
the structure of the poems, which 
are, by contemporary standards, high- 
ly formal: 


The geese, who from the ground seem 
almost hovering, are stopped between 
where they want and where the wind will let them. 
Like a runnel thwarted by uneven ground, 
they hammer north, veering northwest when 
the gale lets up an instant, beating, 
holding their sky, held north again, 
remembering in their windward eyes the lakes 
of Canada, 
northwest, northwest, like the runnel, feeling 
every contour for a gap to pour through, 
northwest, 
lakeward, bugling as though heaven could be 
shouted down. 
(“Gale from the West”) 


The natural world expressed in The 


Glaciers Daughters is a world that is 


more than physical phenomena. Thi | 
close inspection of it, Hopes comn} 
cates his Christianity. 

He succeeds, where so many y 
Christian poets fail, because he 
lieves in language. He trusts the j} 
cess of good-language-used-well tog 
him into saying what he ought tc} 
He doesn’t force on a given jf} 
what doesn’t belong there. He do¢ 
try to shove everything he thinhj 
believes into every poem—or, fon 
matter, into every book. Also, H4 
lets the world itself do a good de 
the talking. 

The Glaciers Daughters is diffict 
appreciate piecemeal; its power is of 
ulative. This is not only the best if 
temporary religious poetry I | 
read, it is among the best of any 
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ry poetry I have read. It is the 
oetry that Christians who take 
detry seriously ought to sup- 
/ would be a shame for Chris- 
| neglect the poetry written by 
their own whose talent and 
fave demanded and won the 
ation of literary folk in general. 


JAIRNS teaches English at Kansas State 
ty in Manhattan. He was one of the 
pets featured in the poetry issue of Radix 
he 1980). 


ise for Christianity by Colin Chap- 
m. B. Eerdmans, 1981, cloth, 


Us apologetics installment in 
ans’ “handbook” series, this col- 
finely crafted volume takes the 
bf a thorough legal brief for the 
. Chapman has collected hun- 
of representative quotations from 
ts of thoughtful friends and foes 
» Christian world view to help 
his case. The eye appeal invites 
's to investigate what in less able 
might have become a tedious 
ireatening book. This one is for 
e who wants encouragement in 
standing or explaining how faith 
} sense. 


Finding a Job You Can Love by Ralph 
Mattson and Arthur Miller. Thomas 
Nelson, 1982, paper, $5.95. 

Convinced that God has designed 
each person uniquely, the authors lay 
out a practical way to discover one’s 
own patterns for living and working 
well in this world. A good antidote to 
guilty frustration in discipleship as well 
as timely counsel in an era of increas- 
ing unemployment. 


Getting Together by Em Griffin. In- 
terVarsity, 1982, paper, $5.95. 

A manual for people who partici- 
pate in group activities of any kind. 
The author draws from his profession- 
al skill as communications professor at 
Wheaton College and his personal ex- 
perience in political, social, recreation- 
al, and religious group work. 


Handbook on the Pentateuch by Victor 
P Hamilton. Baker, 1982, cloth, $15.95. 

The bedrock of the entire Old Testa- 
ment lies in its first five books, tra- 
ditionally attributed to Moses. This 
no-nonsense guide to their contents 
divides each book thematically and 
gives clear overviews to prime the 
reader for more detailed study in a 
confident context. 


In Season, Out of Season, by Jacques 
Ellul. Harper and Row, 1982, paper, 
$7.95. 

Based on interviews, here is a mini- 
autobiography that discusses the life 
and work of the influential French 
social critic. Newcomers to Ellul will 
find here a buffet of morsels from his 
great kitchen of secular and religious 
analysis. Familiar readers will appreci- 
ate the personal condensation of his 
thought these chapters offer up, a kind 
of table talk. 


The Reader’s Guide to the Best Evan- 
gelical Books, by Mark Lau Branson. 
Harper and Row, 1982, paper, $5.95. 
Of course you won’t agree with the 
verdict of Theological Students Fellow- 
ship leader Branson on every book in 
this annotated listing. Some of the 
authors are dubious candidates for the 
name of evangelical, and somebody’s 


favorite book will fail to be included. 
But where else can you find such a 
handy survey of the last 30 years’ 
books in some 50 categories of Chris- 
tian faith and life? A bonus: over 50 
writers note their favorite books for 
personal and professional reading. 


Real Christianity by William Wilber- 
force. Multnomah, 1982, cloth, $9.95. 
The foreword by Mark Hatfield 
shows why it’s a good idea to republish 
this classic work by the 19th-century 
English statesman at the end of our 
century. Hatfield’s lifelong efforts to 
act out his faith in public service, he 
tells us, have been motivated by Wil- 
berforce’s model as a reforming mem- 
ber of Parliament. Christians who find 
Hatfield an encouraging example now 
have a chance to probe his political 
roots. Editor James Houston of Re- 
gent College has abridged and mod- 
ernized the text to make its message 
more accessible. Its message: uncon- 
verted civil religion is ultimately pow- 
erless to create a humane society; what 
we need is really Christian people at 
work to rebuild a fallen world. 
—JACK BUCKLEY 
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Cheers 

Your magazine touches a critical 
and sensitive need of the Christian 
community. Unless Spirit-filled Chris- 
tians confront the intelligent elite of 
this planet with the gospel in language 
they can understand, we cannot expect 
the Great Commission to be fulfilled. 
Your magazine has been a beacon in 
the night of humanistic darkness. 
Thank .you for your commitment to 
professionalism. I especially appreci- 
ate the wide range of topics which you 
so excellently approach—getting to 

the “meat,” avoiding triviality. 
Thomas D. Richardson 
Bellflower, CA 


Please note this change [of address] 
immediately. I’ve especially enjoyed 
your last two issues (Muggeridge and 
ecology) and can’t bear the thought of 
our previous flat’s new occupants sit- 
ting on the magazine. 

Paul Jones 
London, U.K. 


So That’s Where It Is 
For my taste and interests, you are 
the best magazine there is for the 
thoughtful, aesthetically aware evan- 
gelical....Radix has it together, for 
me. Your balance and poise are ex- 
quisite. You have pretty good taste, yet 
you never blunt the power of the good 
news. You people are storing up a lot 

of treasure in heaven! 
Dave Detent 
St. Charles, IL 


Radix Reviews 

The review of my novel, Oxherding 
Tale, in Radix is one of the most per- 
ceptive written so far, and I’ve seen 
about 30. It zeros in on exactly the 
right points, the crux-sentences and 
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ideas on which the novel turns, almost 
as if the reviewer and I had talked 
about it and she knew perfectly my 
intentions. Your reviewer seems to 
read sharply, clearly, and to have that 
rare ability to enter into the spirit of a 
work. The Radix review glows in com- 
parison to, say, the well-intentioned 
but bumbling review in the New York 
Times. Maybe Lauren Glen Dunlap 
should be reviewing for the Times. 
Her phrase, “I am loved, therefore 
I am,’ will forever seem wonderful to 
me, going beyond the novel itself. It’s 
something I should have said but 
didn’t. It sums up in a sentence the 
whole thrust of one of the scenes, nails 
it down in a delightful Cartesian pun. 
It’s what Descartes, if he’d been smart- 
er, if he’d really thought things through, 
should have said. 
Charles Johnson 
Seattle, WA 


Questions about Guatemala 

The article, “The Born Again Dic- 
tator of Guatemala” by Brett Greider 
and Maggi Despot, raises some serious 
questions as to the credibility of the 
information. 

Concerning the elections, the impli- 
cation the writers give is that the pre- 
vious president, Lucas Garcia, capri- 
ciously called for elections, when, in 
fact, he had no control over them. 
According to the Guatemalan consti- 
tution, the party that gets the absolute 
majority of votes cast will form the 
government. This presupposes a two- 
party system. But Guatemala has more 
than two parties and in recent history 
no party ever obtained the absolute 
majority stipulated by law. In such a 
case, as determined by the constitu- 
tion, Congress has to decide which 
party forms the next government. Here 
is where the “fraud” occurs: Congress 
may ask a party that may not have 
gained the most number of votes in the 
election to form the next government. 
Usually it is the party in power at the 
moment. 

Agriculture in Guatemala is basically 
feudalistic. It is true that the majority 
of the Indian population is landless in 
the legal sense. This means they don’t 
“own” the land on which they live and 
grow their crops; however, they are 
very much attached to a plot of land. 
The landowner for whom they work 
gives the worker a piece of his land in 


exchange for labor. On this y| 
land the worker has his own ho4 
grows crops for his family’s| 
He and his ancestors may hay 
on this piece of land for geney 
During the off-season these f 
borers go to coffee, sugar, or) 
plantations to work for wages 
plement their income, and ther 
to their homes and families. Tr} 
the “landless, migrant slave lal 
They are not as migrant as th} 
less, migrant sharecroppers in the} 

Greider and Despot imply th | 
Montt organized and headed $ 
coup and set himself up as the ||} 
the military junta now in powe1 
ing could be further from the t : 

After his conversion in 197)} 
Montt withdrew from politics 
the successful coup, in which } 
no part, Rios Montt was su 
when he was summoned to t 
tional Palace. As far as he kn 
perpetrators of the coup were g 
execute him. Instead, they maj 
head of the junta. 

This is not to say that every: 
in order in Guatemala. There 
lot of injustice, suffering, and. 
But how can one man gain a 
control over such a well-oiled a: 
sive machine as the military in 
mala? To condemn Rios Montt'f 
having stopped the violence 
months would be equivalent 
demning President Roosevelt 
having stopped World War II 
his term of office. | 

What the article failed to med 
and this is of utmost importancg 
issue—is that Rios Montt has 
ised national, free elections as 
a new electoral policy has been! 
lated, which will make fraud lee 
to happen than it is in the 
system. To this end, Rios Mo 
established a 30-man civilian (n 
tary) advisory council, represes 
of the total population. This 
has been charged with drawi 
new election system. 

I see Rios Montt as an interir 
ard between two systems, and 
he has done everything poss; 
pave the road to a new, more eq 
system, such as: amnesty to rebr 
surrender their arms; establishr 
civilian patrols to replace army | 
creation of a 30-man civilian aa 
council (with one alternate eacl 


1 includes 11 representatives of 
ous ethnic groups (10 Mayan 
s, 1 Black Carib); drawing up of 
electoral policy; and “commu- 
nism” as a means to reestablish 
pport the indigenous social pat- 
ncluding extensive education in 
macular and greater autonomy 
se communities. 
ourse, there will be opponents 
h reforms. If Rios Montt is too 
1, the military will see to it that 
removed as quickly as he was put 
ower. 
Name withheld (by the writer) 
British Columbia, Canada 


thor Responds 

ough an anonymous letter to 
itor greatly impedes the process 
lic and open interchange, I will 
address some of the major con- 
voiced above. 

writer raised the issue of the 
1982 elections. We in no way 
ted capriciousness on the part of 
r President Lucas Garcia, though 
‘that he had no control over the 
ns is far from the truth. Lucas 
a wielded phenomenal power; he 
ded in eliminating or severely 
citating all opposition political 
s, except those of the extreme 
For example, most center-right 
tian Democratic Party leaders 
een assassinated or forced under- 
id by death squads working out 
presidential palace. Lucas Gar- 
and-picked successor “won” the 
ns—even though the constitution 
bits military men from running 
resident. Guatemalan electoral 
notwithstanding, our argument 
mains: the military has controlled 
residency since 1954, whether the 
oral process was perfunctorily ob- 
:d or unabashedly jettisoned by a 


ie issue of land and agricultural 
however, is even more crucial. 
ough, as the writer pointed out, 
> Indians have access to plots 
ind, this has not elevated them 
de facto slavelike existence. First, 
thy Guatemalan plantation owners 
US. multinational corporations 
expropriated the most productive 
for export cash crops (cotton, 
ve, etc.), relegating the peasants to 
- plots on which they cannot raise 
igh food to feed their families. 
*n Indians have tried to organize 


into more efficient farming cooper- 
atives, their community organizers 
(often church leaders) have been har- 
assed, kidnapped, and even tortured 
and killed. 

Let me also put a face on those who 
migrate to the sugar, coffee, and cot- 
ton plantations. Entire families—men, 
women, babies, and children, uprooted 
from their villages—travel under ex- 
treme hardship to the coastal planta- 
tions. Their daily wages rarely cover 
food, clothing, and medical needs (ed- 
ucation is out of the question). We also 
have firsthand reports from Guatemal- 
ans whose infant children or siblings 
died from poisoning by insecticides 
whose use is banned in this country. 
Again, those who have tried to organ- 
ize for better working conditions suffer 
violent reprisals from the plantation 
armed “guards.” In short, the Indians 
are treated no better than landless 
(meaning powerless) slaves. 

The allegation that we “imply” Rios 
Montt’s participation in the coup is 
unfounded. We outlined Rios Montt’s 
past presidential aspirations and his 
military and diplomatic career. We do 
not impute any responsibility on Rios 
Montt’s part in the coup. Still, we have 
to contest the claim that he “withdrew 
from politics” after his conversion in 
1978. As we mentioned in the article, 
he had considered running for the 
presidency but was counseled by his 
church elders to wait. 

The writer evidently concedes that 
“such a well-oiled and massive ma- 
chinery” in Guatemala would impede 
any well-intentioned, reform-minded 
president from controlling army atroci- 
ties and massacres. Nevertheless, Rios 
Montt is responsible for the suspen- 
sion of civil liberties during the state 
of siege he imposed shortly after tak- 
ing office. In the last months, almost a 
dozen people were executed by order 
of military tribunal after highly suspect 
court proceedings. Amnesty Interna- 
tional and the Guatemalan human 
rights organization, even Pope John 
Paul, while he was visiting Central 
America, tried to intercede in their 
behalf—to no avail. For this Rios Montt 
must be held personally accountable. 

Finally, I would like to respond to 
what the writer lauds as Rios Montt’s 
“road to a new, more equitable system”: 

—abolition. of death squads: it is 
highly unlikely that Montt will achieve 
that, since his government is made up 


of many officials left over from his 
predecessor, Lucas Garcia, whose death 
squads functioned openly. By granting 
amnesty to former death squad mem- 
bers, Rios Montt has undercut any 
possibility of judicial investigation for 
past assassinations and set at liberty 
many cruel and dangerous men, 

—amnesty to rebels: one may won- 
der why a rebel would surrender to a 
man who cannot control military abuse 
of power and who summarily executes 
people for “treason” in dubious mili- 
tary trials; 

—civilian patrols: these militia groups 
are essentially forced conscription of 
peasants who are used as “cannon 
fodder” to buffer government troops 
from attack (to refuse is to be labeled 
a “subversive” or “communist”). After 
having had their lands destroyed by 
army “scorched earth” techniques, it 
is not surprising that many peasants 
would accept Rios Montt’s offer of 
fusiles y frijoles (“guns and beans”); 

—advisory council and new electoral 
policy: certainly, the issues of political 
reform in Guatemala are complex. It 
was not our intention to explicate Rios 
Montt’s approach, primarily because 
at the time the article was written, 
virtually all democratic and constitu- 
tional processes were nullified in a 
state of siege. I fear that advisory 
councils and electoral committees are 
merely superficial bureaucratic measures, 
unable to address the deep social injus- 
tices, racism, and repression plaguing 
Guatemala; and 

—communitarianism: even Rios Montt 
has clearly stated that the objective of 
communitarianism or relocation of the 
indigenous population into “model vil- 
lages” is not to “reestablish and sup- 
port indigenous culture,’ as the writer 
says. Rios Montt’s aim is to control the 
Indians, many of whom are sympathetic 
to the rebel cause. In Rios Montt’s own 
words, one has to “dry up the pond to 
get at the fish” The military-super- 
vised model villages are indeed a desic- 
cated version of the traditional rural 
Mayan communities. 

I, as a Christian, cannot ignore and 
will not blithely accept a man, profess- 
ing to be a Christian, whose political 
power is used to persecute an entire 
ethnic population and suspend civil 
liberties, all in the name of the one we 
call the Prince of Peace. 

Maggi Despot 
Berkeley, CA 
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